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PREFACE. 



This little volume is more the creature of necessity 
than of choice. During a considerable experience, the 
Author, in putting such questions as the following to his 
pupils—" What is an Afrit?" "Where is the Staubback?" 
**Who was Agis?" "Who are meant by the Chartreux?" 
&c.-^generally received for answer, "I don't know, Sir; 
I could not get it," t,e. the information was not to be 
found in a common Dictionary. And being convinced 
that a large proportion of the young persons using 
"The Course" have few other sources to which they 
can apply; while a number at least of those more 
favourably circumstanced as to the means, are not very 
likely to be much acquainted with the channels through 
which such knowledge may be obtained, the utility of 
such a Manual as the present was strongly impressed 
upon his mind. The manner in which the work has 
been performed, must, of course, be left to the judgment 
of others ; still the Author, perhaps, may be allowed to 
remark, that he has spared no pains to make the 
numerous statements it contains as accurate as possible. 
The great discrepancy he has frequently met with 
amongst authorities, in respect to dates, distances, num- 
bers^ &c., has made this a more diffioult task than he at 
first imagined. But without here diseussing the merits 
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of the conclusions come to, he fondly hopes that they 
will, on the whole, be found worthy of the confiding 
confidence of the youthful mind, for whose benefit this 
Work is chiefly intended. 



THE THIRD EDITION. 

An apology is due to the Public for the delay which 
has occurred in the issuing of this edition. Some of the 
causes were beyond the Author's control; but one of the 
principal was, the time required, from the extent of the 
subject and the Author's other avocations, to prepare 
with any degree of accuracy the condensed Sketch of 
Napoleon and his Times. The matter increased so 
much that it was necessary again and again to reduce 
it, and yet^ perhaps, it will be thought in length, out 
of keeping with the nature of the volume; still the 
Author preferred to risk this censure rather than make 
the sketch uninterestingly meagre. 

J. W. 

Olasgow, Apnl, 1861. 
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ABBEVIATIONS. 



Anno Domini, Lat., A.D., In the year 

of the Lord. 
Ante Bderidiem Lat., A.M., Fore-noon. 
Artium Baccalaureus, LAt., A,fi.or B.A. 

Bachelor of Arts. 
Artium Magister, A.M., Master of Arts. 
B.C., Before Christ. 
Cur., Currenl^ or present month. 
Doctor Diyinitatis, Lat., D.D., Doctor 

of Divinity. 
Et cetera, Lat., &c.. And the rest. 
P.R.S , Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Gr., Greek; Lat., Latin. 



Id est, Lat., i.e , That is. 

Inst., Instant, or present month. 

Legum Doctor, Lat., LL.D., Doctor of 

Laws. 
Medicinse Doctor, Lat., M.D., Doctor of 

Medicine. 
Messieurs, Fr., Messrs. Gentlemen. 
M.P., Member of Parliament 
Nota bene ,N. B., Note well; Take notice . 
Post Meridiem, Lat., P.M., After-noon. 
Post Scriptum, Lat., P.S., Postscript. 
Ultimo, Lat., Ult., Last Month. 
Videlicet, Lat., Viz., Namely; To wit. 



A. 

ACRE, or ST. JEAN D'ACRE, an ancient seaport, 
beautifully situated- on the north coast of a fine bay on 
the Mediterranean, circulating between the town and 
Mount Carmel on the south, on the west coast of Pale- 
stine. Acre is celebrated in the history of the Crusades 
(see Crusaders), having, been taken by the Crusaders in 
1191. In more recent times it is famous for its resist- 
ance to Bonaparte, who, after besieging it for two 
months, in the spring of 1799, and losing about 3000 
men, was compelled to withdraw without taking the 
city. In 1832 it was taken by the Pasha of Egypt from * 
the Sultan of Turkey; and, in 1840, it was retaken by 
the British fleet, after a cannonade of only a few hours, 
and restored to the Sultan. The town was anciently 
called Acco or Accho (see Judges i. 31.) and afterwards 
Ptolemais, (see Acts xxi. 7.) Acre is now the capital 
of a Syrian province or Turkish Pashalic to which it 
gives its name. Population of the town 10,000. 

ADDISON, JOSEPH, a celebrated author both of 
poetry and prose, was the son of the Rev. Lancelot Addi- 
son, rector of Milston parish, Wiltshire. Here JoWk^Vi ^^»> 
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born on tlie 1st of May, 1672. After receiving a pre- 
paratory education, he entered the University of Oxford, 
at the age of fifteen, where he remained for ten years, 
and soon became distinguished for diligence and classical 
learning. His first publication appeared when he was 
twenty-two, in a copy of verses addressed to Dryden the 
poet. After producing a translation of the fourth of 
VirgiPs poems, called the Georgics (see Mantuan), and 
various other small pieces, he published, in 1695, a 
complimentary poem on the wars of King William III. 
which procured him a pension of £300 a-year, by which 
he was enabled to travel. He lost this pension on the 
death of William, in 1702. He was again rewarded, 
however, for a new publication of a similar nature, in 
1704, by being appointed to a government office. In 
August, 1716, Addison married the dowager Countess 
of Warwick, by whom he had a daughter. After hold- 
ing various offices connected with government, he was 
appointed by George I., in 1717, one of the Secretaries 
of State; an office, however, which he soon resigned. 
He died at Holland House, near London, on the 17th 
June, 1719. When dying, he sent for his stepson, the 
young Earl of Warwick, and grasping his hand, exclaim- 
ed with great earnestness, "See with what peace a 
Christian can die!'' Soon after his death his works 
were published in four large volumes ; the most cele- 
brated of which are his Essays, which first appeared in 
the periodicals called the Tatlevy the Spectator, the 
Cruardian, and the Freeholder. Addison's writings are 
considered models of English composition. 

.^NE'AS^ a Trojan prince, son of Anchises and Venus. 
He is said to have left Troy (see Troy) during its siege, 
or when it was taken, bearing on his shoulders his aged 
father, and accompanied by his wife Cretisa and his son 
JaJns or Ascanius. After wandering about for seven 
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years, during which his wife and father died, he landed 
in Italy with 100 followers. He was at first kindly re- 
ceived by Lati'nus, king of the country, but was aiter- 
wards attacked by him. In the war Latinus was defeated 
and slain, ^neas then married Lavin'ia, the daughter 
of Latinus, and took possession of his kingdom, ^neas 
was afterwards worshipped as a god by the Bomans, 
under the title of Jupiter Indiges; and the famous 
Julian Boman family to which Csesar belonged, boasted 
their descent &om his son Julus. 

AFRIT or AFREET, an imaginary monster, intro- 
duced by Southey into his poem, ThaM>a, It is thus 
described: — He beheld a black demon heaped on the 
ground like a mountain, with two large horns on his 
head and a proboscis, fast asleep. His head 
combined the likenesses of the elephant and the wild 
bull. His teeth grew out as the tusks of a boar, 
and all over his monstrous carcase hung shaggy hairs, 
like those of the bear. His nostrils were like the ovens 
of brick-burners, and his mouth resembled the vat of the 
dyer. When his breath came forth, from its vehemence, 
the dust rose up as a whirlwind, so as to leave a chasm 
in the earth; and when he drew it in, chaff, sand, and 
pebble^, from the distance of some yards, were attracted 
to his nostrils. 

AGA CQUPLET.— Two lines of eastern or Oriental 
poetry, perhaps written by an Aga— a general title given 
in Turkey and other eastern nations, either to a mili- 
tary officer, or a civil ruler. 

AGIS. — Four kings of Sparta or Lacedas'mon bore 
this name. The last shared the kingly dignity with 
Leon'idas. At the period this Agis ascended the throne 
(244 B.C.), the manners of the Spartans had become 
very much corrupted. He at once zealously set to work, 
both by his personal example and public co\vi\\!(^t^'<i^ 
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bring about a reform. In this he was opposed by his 
colleague, and the higher class of the people. And 
although he made great personal sacrifices for the 
accomplishment of this noble object, he only incurred 
the hatred of the bad, by whom he was seized and put 
to death, at the early age of twenty-four, when he had 
only reigned four years. Seeing one of his executioners 
moved to tears, Agis said, '^ Lament me not ; though I 
suffer unjustly, I am happier than my murderers." 

AIKIN, JOHN, M.D , was the son of a Dissenting 
minister of the same name. He was bom at Kibworth 
Harcourt, a village in Leicestershire, in January, 1747. 
Besides receiving a classical school education, he studied 
two years at the University of Edinburgh, and after- 
wards in Manchester and London. Dr. Aikin first 
commenced practice as a physician at Chester, in 
1770, where he also published his first work. In 
little more than a year he removed his practice to 
Warrington, where he continued till the year 1784. 
While here, he published some of his most valuable 
works. In 1772 Dr. Aikin married his cousin. Miss 
Jennings, with whom he enjoyed much happiness during 
the remainder of his long life. In 1784 he went to the 
University of Leyden, and took the degree of M.D. 
On returning to England he fixed on Yarmouth to 
renew his practice. After remaining there for about 
seven years, he withdrew with his family to London 
in 1792. On account of declining health Dr. Aikin 
finally retired to Stoke Newington, where he continued 
to reside till his death, which took place by apoplexy, 
in December, 1822, at the mature age of almost seventy- 
six. His writings are numerous, -and upon a variety of 
subjects. Besides editing the Monthly Magazine for ten 
years, and afterwards other periodicals, his principal 
works .'ire — A General Biographical Dictionary; Select 
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Works of the British Poets', Lives of John Howard and 
Agricola^ and (along with his sister, Mrs. Barbauld) 
Evenmgs at Home, &c., &c. 

AL' ARIC, a celebrated king of the Goths, a warlike 
nation in the east of Europe. He was greatly respected 
for his military valour, and during his reign he kept the 
Roman empire in constant alarm. After twice receiv- 
ing large sums from the Emperor Honorius, to retire 
from the walls of Rome, he besieged it a third time, 
entered the city on the 24th August, 410, and plundered 
it. He died a few months afterwards, in the fourteenth 
year of his reign. 

ALBION, the Latin name for Great Britain, from 
Albion, the son of Neptune, who is said to have reigned 
there, or, what is more likely, from Alhus (Lat. white), 
on account of the chalky white cliffs of England. 

ALBURNUM, Lat. (from Albus white) The soft, 
sappy, pale-looking part of the tree next the bark, being 
the new wood, or the part produced by the year's growth. 

ALCjE'US, a famed lyric poet of Mitylene in Lesbos, 
an island of Greece. He lived about the year 600 b.c, 
being of the same period and country with the famous 
poetess Sappho, to whom he paid his addresses. Only 
a f^w fragments of his works now remain, 

ALEXANDER the Great. — This renowned prince, 
who was bom 356 b.c., was the son of Philip IL king 
of Macedon, and of Olym'pias, a daughter of the king 
of Epi'rus. He early displayed great military talents 
and high genius, which were cherished and matured by 
the sage instructions of the profound Ar'istbtle, whose 
teaching and training he enjoyed for about five yearsi 
Philip having gone to war, Alexander, when only fifteen 
years of age, was left to govern Macedonia. He quelled 
a dangerous sedition which broke out in the State, and 
soon afterwards followed his father to \\ie ^^^^ ^X!l\ 
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saved his life in battle. Philip being murdered (336 
B.C.) when engaged in celebrating his daughter's mar- 
riage, and when just on the eve of setting out on his 
Asiatic expedition against the Persians, at the head of 
the combined force of Greece, Alexander, in his twen- 
tieth year, succeoded to the Macedonian throne, and the 
command of the Greeks. He immediately entered into 
all his father's warlike schemes. After, next year, sub- 
duing all opposition in the neighbouring states of Europe, 
he set out (334 b.c.) on the Asiatic expedition, with an 
army of about 35,000 men and a very small sum of 
money. His future career, as well as that of the two 
past years, was one of the most brilliant and successful 
recorded in the history of military exploits. Asia Minor, 
Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Tartary, &c. &c, all fell before 
him^ In short, during the twelve years and eight 
months of his reign, he may be said to have conquered 
the then known world. He died suddenly at Babylon, 
in the very bight of his glory, 323 b.c, in his thirty- 
third year. Notwithstanding of many good qualities, 
Alexander latterly gave himself up to much excess and 
debauchery, and is said to have wept because he had 
no more countries to conquer; thus proving himself to 
be " the youth that all things but himself subdued." 

ALEXANDRIA, an important city on the north- 
west coast of Egypt, built by Alexander the Great, 332 
B.C., and named after him. Population, 60,000. 

ALMA' DEN, an inland town in Spain, situated on a 
hill of cinnabar amongst the Morena Mountains. Popu- 
lation, 7000. 

ALPS, a celebrated range of mountains separating 

Italy from France, Switzerland, and Germany, towering 

to the stupendous hight of above 15,000 feet; Mount 

Blanc, the highest peak, is 15,732 feet high. See The 

Oourse, page 116. 
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AMAL'FI, a seaport of Naples built on the steep 
slope of a mountain overlooking the Gulf of Salerno, on 
the south-west coast of Italy. In the early part of the 
Christian era, Amalfi was of considerable importance 
both in the political and commercial world. It then 
formed, with a small territory around it, a kind of 
repubHc, and commanded a large trade with diflferent 
parts of the world. It* is now much reduced, and of 
little note. Population 3500. 

AMIAN'THijS (from Amiantos Gr. pure, undefiled), 
80 named from the pure and silky appearance of its 
fibres. It is a variety of the mineral Asbestos. 

AMPHIB'IA, or AMPHIBIOUS (from amphi Gr. 
on both sides, and ft^os, Gr. life). A name given to 
animals and plants that can live both in and out of 
water ; but especially applied to animals. 

AMYC'L-^, a city of Greece, near Sparta, built by 
Amyc'las, son of Lacedsemon and Sparta, 

ANAC'REON, a celebrated Greek poet, bom at Teps, 
a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor, but came to Athens in a 
fifty-oared vessel, sent for him by Hippar'chus, tyrant 
of Athens, about the year 525 b.c. He was of a lewd 
and intemperate disposition ; and after spending a long 
life in debauchery and drink, choked himself, it is said, 
with a grape stone, and expired at the age of eighty- 
five. His great talents as a poet, like those of our own 
Burns, were prostituted to the cause of love and wine, 
which are the chief themes of his odes that have come 
down to our day. 

ANDES or CORDIL'LERAS, a gigantic range of 
mountains, in South America. They run parallel with 
the west coast nearly the whole length of the continent, 
extending about 4000 miles, being the largest unbroken 
range in the world. The highest peak, Sorata, in 
Bolivia, is 25,250 feet above the sea. 
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ANJOU (A^wngzhoo), a central province of France. 

ANTHER, Gr., producing flowers, or of the nature of 
flowers. 

ANTIP'ODES (from anti Gr. against, and pons, 
podos Gr. a foot). The people on the other side of the 
earth whose feet are against, or turned to our feet. 

ANTONY, or, in Latin, Marcus Anto'nius, one of 
the Triumvirate or Three, who governed the Roman 
Empire from 43 to 33 B.C., viz., Antony, Caesar Octa'vius, 
and Lep'idus. On a second division of the empire amongst 
the Triumvirs, the eastern portion, including Judea, was 
assigned to Antony. After assisting Caesar Octavius to 
undermine the power and influence of Lepidus, he himself 
was made the victim of Caesar's ambition. In 31 b c. they 
met in combat, in the Gulf of Arta, near Cape Actium, 
on the north of Greece, and after a severe sea-battle 
Antony was completely defeated. He retreated to 
Egypt, and shut himself up in Alexandria. In August, 
next year, Caesar appeared with a fleet and army before 
the city, and the greater portion of Antony's regaining 
forces deserting him, he took his life with his own sword 
rather than fall into the hands of his rival ; thus leaving 
Caesar Octavius now sole master of the Empire. An- 
tony was four or five times married ; his last wife being 
Octavia, half- sister to Octavius, whom he deserted for 
the lewd Cle'opatra, Queen of Egypt, who proved the 
chief cause of his ruin. Cleopatra was with him at the 
battle of Actium, and fled with him to Egypt. When 
she heard of Antony's death she also committed suicide. 
Thus *^their sin found them out/' 

ANTI-LIB' ANUS; Lebanon or Libanusis the general 
name given to a range of mountains on the north-east 
of the Holy Land. They consist of two principal 
parallel chains abput 90 miles long, running N.E. and 
S.W. The western chain is called Libanus, and the 
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eastern, Antilibanus. Makmel, the loftiest peak, is 
fally 12,000 feet high, and is covered with perpetual 
snow. The Lebanon mountains were famous for their 
wood, especially cedar, their fertility and their magnifi- 
cent scenery, 

APIS, the name given to an ox which the Egyptians 
worshipped as a god, 

AP'ODAL (from a, Gr., without, and pom, podos, Gr. 
of a foot), without feet, or ventral fins. A class of fishes. 

APOL'LO, one of the chief heathen deities. Four 
persons of this name are mentioned by ancient writers, 
but the one generally referred to is Apollo, the reputed 
son of Jnpiter and Lato'na. He and Dia'na his sister 
were born at one birth, near the foot of Cyn'thius, a 
mountain in Delos, an island of Greece, in the Archi- 
pelago; hence he is sometimes called Cyn'thius and 
Delins. He also gets a number of other names from 
imaginary occurrences connected with his fabulous 
history. Apollo was worshipped as the god of medi- 
cine, music, eloquence, and all the fine arts, but especi* 
ally as the god of poetry ; hence the frequent reference 
made to him by poets. 

AP'TERA (from a, Gr., without, and pteron Gr., a 
wing. Insects without wings, such as the spider. 

APU'LlA, a name given in the time of the ancient 
Romans to a district in the south-east of Italy. 

ARABS, the inhabitants of Arabia. 

ARCTIC, from arktos, Gr. the north. Antarctic, oppo- 
site or against the north, i. e., south. 

ARGOSIES, an ancient name for large ships, from 
Argo, the name of the ship which conveyed Jason and 
his fellow Greek heroes in their expedition against the 
king of Colchis, a State in the N. of Asia, in 1263 b.c. 

ARKWRIGHT, Sib RICHARD, so famed for his 
inventions of machinery for spinning cottoii^ "sr^s* \j«ki 
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at Preston, in Lancashire, in 1732. His parents were 
in humble circumstances, and as he was the youngest of 
thirteen children, we may conclude that he received but 
a very small amount of education. He was bred to the 
trade of a barber, which he practised for some time at 
Bolton. It may be readily conceived that there would 
be little in the common-place monotony of this occupa- 
tion congenial to such a mind as Arkwright's. Hence 
we find him leaving this business in 1760, and becom- 
ing a dealer in hair, which he collected up and down 
the country, and sold in a prepared state to wigmakers. 
By discovering a particular way of dyeing this article, 
he was enabled to make a little wealth by the business. 
His first effort in mechanics was an attempt to make a 
perpetual movement, which failed like all others of the 
same kind. His taste and circumstances, however, led 
him to prosecute such studies until, by force of genius, 
he produced the spinning firame, an invention which has 
wrought such wonders in our cotton manufactures. 
Arkwright commenced to construct his first machine in 
Preston, in 1768 ; but being afraid of the people, who 
were then very much opposed to the introduction of 
machinery, he removed, in the same year, to Notting- 
ham. Here his plans were much hampered for some 
time by want of capital. Succeeding, however, iu get- 
ting Messrs Need & Strutt, wealthy manufacturers, to 
join him as partners, and obtaining a patent for his 
invention, he commenced next year to spin with rollers, 
which was the chief peculiarity of his discovery. The 
mill at Nottingham was worked by horses, but, in 1771, 
he erected a far larger one at Cromford, in Derbyshire, 
which was propelled by water. Various attempts were 
made to deprive Arkwright of the benefits of his patent, 
which at last, in 1785, were successful. Notwithstand- 
iDg^of thiSf he amassed an immense amount of wealth. 
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Mr. Arkwright was appointed high sheriff of the county 
of Derby, in 1786; and in the same year he was knighted 
by George III. He died at Cromford, in 1792, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. Arkwright was so poor when 
in Preston, in 1768, that he had to borrow a decent suit 
of clothes to attend a funeral; yet he left, it is said, at 
his death, nearly half a million of money. 

ARNOTT, NEIL, M.D., and Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, an eminent physician, still living 
in London. Dr. Amott is the author of a valuable work 
on physics, in two volumes. The first, from the preface 
of which the extract at page 263 of The Course is taken, 
was published in 1828, and the second volume in the 
following year, 

ARTHUR'S SEAT, a prominent hill in the south- 
east vicinity of Edinburgh, rising to the hight of 822 
feet above the level of the sea. It is named in honour 
of Arthur, one of the earliest British kings, who is sup- 
posed to have sat on the top of it. 

ASBESTOS, Gr. indestnictible. A class of homy 
fibrous minerals of a greenish- white pearly lustre, so 
named from their being indestructible by common fire. 

ASMON'EAN, a Jewish family which produced a 
royal dynasty or line of Jewish sovereigns, and took its 
designation from Asamoneus, a priest and citizen of 
Jerusalem. The dynasty is also called Maccabee, from 
Judas Maccabseus, the third son of Mattathias, who 
was the son of John, who was the son of Simeon, who 
was the son of Asmoneus. 

ATHENS, the metropolis of modem Greece, but 
celebrated in ancient history as the capital of Attica, a 
State which held a chief place amongst the republics of 
Greece. 

ATLAS, an immense range of majestic mountains, 
intersecting nearly the whole of Baibory at xiot^Jcv-^^'sX. 
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division of Africa : Hence " Cloud-capt Atlas towers at 
hand;'' t.c, near the pillars of Hercules (see Hercules), 
Miltsin, the highest peak yet measured, and which lies 
27 miles S.E. of the town of Morocco, rises to the hight 
of 11,400 feet, but it is generally admitted that the 
loftiest summits are in the centre of the range— that 
they equal the Alps in hight, and are upwards of 15,000 
feet above the level of the sea, being covered with per- 
petual snow. 

AUGUSTUS, O^SAR OCTAVIANUS or OCTA- 
VIUS. This great man was the grand-nephew of the 
celebrated Julius CaBsar, the first emperor of Rome, by 
whom he was adopted as his son and heir. On hearing 
of Os&sar's assassination, he immediately left Appolonia, 
where he had gone to complete his studies; and although 
he was only then eighteen years of age, he managed 
the Senate with so much tact, that he was raised, within 
the short period of two years afterwards, to the high 
offices of Consul and Triumvir, (see Antony) , Although 
his enemies ridiculed his youth and inexperience, and 
called him hoy^ yet, by his extraordinary prudence 
and management, he was soon enabled to declare war 
against them, under the plausible pretence of punish- 
ing the murderers of his adopted father. He pursued 
this course of putting down all opposition to his autho- 
rity, both in the senate and in the battle field, with so 
much dexterity and vigour, but not without cruelty 
and duplicity, that he soon succeeded in establishing 
himself in absolute power. His policy, however, pre- 
vented him from wounding the self-importance of the 
Romans, by assuming the title of King or Em- 
peror ; still the submissive Senate honoured him with 
the appellation of Augustus; and however they may 
have flattered their vanity with the shadow of power, 
aD otheTB have seen Augustus to be, and have called 
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him, the second Roman emperor. He was bom at 
Velitrse, on the 22d Sept., 63 b.c, and died at Nola, on 
the 19th August, a.d., 14, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age, and fifty-seventh of his reign, including the 10 
years of the triumvirate. It was in his reign that the 
Saviour was bom. From the fame of Augustus, suc- 
ceeding emperors took the name as a title of honour. 
For the same ceason, the heir to the imperial throne 
was called Caesar. 

AURE'LITJS, a Roman emperor, distinguished for 
every quality befitting his high dignity and responsible 
position. He was the son of Annius Veras, and at his 
birth, A.D. 121, he received the same name ; but the 
amiable and superior qualities which early appeared in 
his character led the Emperor Antoninus Pius to adopt 
him at the age of eighteen, along with Lucius Verus, as 
his sons. He was then nailied Marcus Elius Anrelius. 
On the death of his new father, the emperor, in a.d. 
161, he ascended the imperial throne, taking the name 
Antoninus, and associating Lucius Verus with himself 
as a partner in the government. The period of his 
reign was peculiarly difficult. He had not only great 
internal calamities with which to contend, such as 
famine, pestilence, and earthquakes, but also combina- 
tions of powerful enemies from without. The former 
he greatly mitigated by his wise policy and just discre- 
tion ; while his great military skill and indefatigable 
energy enabled him to check and subdue the host of 
external foes which were leagued against him ; so that, 
at his death, he left the empire, as to extent at least, 
unimpaired. He died at Vien'na, a.d. 180, in his 59th 
year, and 19th of his reign, ten of which he reigned 
alone; his colleague Verus having died in a.d. 169. 
Aurelius left a work called his Meditations, which 
shows him to have been a man of no oidvaax'^ \k«A. 
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His love of learning procured him the title of philoso- 
pher, 

AURE'LIA, from aureus^ Lat., for gold, or like gold. 

AURO'BA, the heathen goddess of the morning. 
She is generally represented by the poets as drawn in a 
rosy-coloured chariot by white horses, and opening with 
her rosy fingers the gates of the east, pouring dew upon 
the earth, and making the flowers grow. Nox and 
Somnus or night and sleep, fled before her, and the 
stars disappeared at her approach. She was said to set 
out always before the sun, and to herald his rising. 
The Greeks called her Eos. 

AURO'KA BOREALIS, streams or streaks of light, 
which are often seen at night in the northern skies. 
They have the appearance of daybreak, hence the name 
(the Latin words for morning, and belonging to the 
north), *.e., the morning breaking in the north. 

AUSO'NIA, one of the ancient names of Italy, which 
it received from Auson, the son of Ulys'ses. 

BAAL, a Hebrew word meaning lord, and therefore 
a name given to different heathen idols, but especially 
to the chief idol worshipped by the Phoenicians or 
Zidonians. 

BABEL, Heb., confusion^ so called on account of 
the confusion caused amongst its builders by the con- 
founding of their language, (see Genesis xi., 1 — 9.) 
Babel is generally understood to have been the origin 
of the celebrated city of Babylon, the capital of the 
Babylonian or Chaldean empire. It was extended, im- 
proved, and adorned by different sovereigns, especi- 
ally Queen Semir'amis and Nebuchadnez'zar— (see 
Dan. iv^ ,& 30), till it became the most renowned 
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city in the world. Babylon stood on both sides of the 
Euphrates, and was connected by a magnificent bridge 
over the river, and a tunnel underneath it, which 
formed a private passage between the two palaces, 
one of which stood at each end of the bridge. The 
form of the city was an exact square, the circuit of 
which was 60 miles, or 15 miles each side. It was 
surrounded by massive walls, composed of large bricks 
cemented with bitumen 87 feet thick, and above 300 
feet in hight, which were strengthened and defended 
by 250 towers, some say 316, besides which, an im- 
mense moat or ditch filled with water encircled the 
walls on the outside. The city gates were 100 in num- 
ber, or 26 on each side, besides 60 in the walls which 
defended the banks of the river, the whole being made 
of solid brass. From the gates on either side ran 25 
streets, crossing each other at right angles, each 16 
miles long and 150 feet broad, thus dividing the city 
into 676 small squaies. The temple of Bel or Belus, the 
principal idol worshipped by the Babylonians, was 
built on the top of a structure consisting of eight 
towers, raised one above another, and each 76 feet in 
hight. This temple contained immense wealth — the 
statues and vessels being all of pure gold. The statue of 
Belus was 40 feet high, and is said alone to have been 
worth about three millions and a-half of our money. 
Babylon was also famous for its hanging gardens, 
raised on arched terraces, one above another, to the 
hight of the city walls, and built by Nebuchadnezzar, 
to gratify his queen Amy'te, and command a view of 
the city. But Babylon was not more celebrated for its 
magnificence and grandeur than it was notorious for 
its idolatry and gross wickedness; hence those awfal 
warnings and dreadful threatenings pronounced against 
it in the Bible, which have been so terribly Mfill^^i \r> 
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the very letter, that for ages it was difficult to dis- 
cover even where the mighty city once stood, (see 
Dan. V , 17 — 31 ; Isa. xiii., xiv., xxi., xlvi., and xlvii; 
Jer. L, 61.) Alexander the Great proposed to restore 
Babylon to its pristine splendour, and make it the capi- 
tal of his empire, but God had purposed otherwise, and 
therefore instead of Alexander perpetuating Babylon's 
glory, it brought his to an end by providing him a 
grave. All Babylon's walls and wealth could not save 
it. " The Lord of hosts had purposed, and who could 
disannul ? His hand was stretched out, and who could 
turn it back?" Isa. xiv. 27. 

BABELMANDEB, Straits of; a deep pass of water 
separating Abyssinia, a country in the N.E. of Africa, 
from Yemen, a province in the S.W. of Arabia, and form- 
ing the entrance into the Red Sea from the Arabian Sea 
or N.W. portion of the Indian Ocean. The S.W. pro- 
jecting point of Arabia is likewise called Cape Babel- 
mandeb. Opposite this Cape the strait is about 16 
miles broad, but farther inwards it is divided into what 
are called the Little and the Large Straits, by a small 
island four miles from the Arabian coast, and about 
ten from that of Africa. This island is named Perim, 
and is from 4 to 5 miles long, but rocky, and barren, 
and uninhabited. Babelmandeb, in Arabic signifies 
^Hhe gate of tears." 

BACCHANAL or Bacchanalian, a drunkard or 
worshipper of Bacchus, the name given to the heathen 
god of drink. 

BACON, Lord, this remarkable man was born at 
York House, London, on the 22d January, 1561. He 
was the youngest son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, and named 
Francis. Even from his childhood he gave proofs of a 
superior mind ; and when but a young boy, his talents 
were so remarkable that they commanded the attention 
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of the Queen, who took pleasure in putting questions to 
him on various subjects. When only in his thirteenth 
year, he was sent to the University of Cambridge, 
where he made astonishing progress in all the sciences 
there taught. Before he completed his sixteenth year, 
he wrote against Aristotle's philosophy^ as being, in his 
view, more fitted to engender disputes than to enlighten 
the mind. On leaving college. Bacon turned his at- 
tention to the study of law. He went to Paris in the 
suite of Sir Amias Paulet, and travelled for some time 
in France, where he collected materials for a work he 
published when nineteen years old, entitled. Of the 
State of Europe, in which he gave the most astonishing 
proofs of his genius. He was called back to England 
in 1679, by the death of his father, which having taken 
place suddenly, before his family arrangements were 
completed, Francis was left unprovided for. This 
caused him '^ straits and difficulties'' in his youth. He 
now renewed his study of law, and was called to the 
bar in June, 1582, He soon became so distinguished 
a lawyer, that, besides several honours of his profession 
conferred upon him he was appointed Counsel-extra- 
ordinary to Queen Elizabeth before he was twenty- 
eight years of age. In 1592, Bacon was elected 
member of parliament for Middlesex, and distinguished 
himself in the debates on the popular side. With the 
commencement of the reign of James the First, Bacon's 
prospect of advancement brightened. The king con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knighthood, in 1603. 
Four years afterwards he was made Solicitor-general ; 
and he farther increased his good fortune, so far at least 
as wealth was concerned, by marrying the daughter of 
a rich alderman of London. In 1613, he was appointed 
Attorney-general, and elected a member of the privy 
council, and, in 1617, he was made Loi^-k^^^T ^^^^ 
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great aeaA. In January, 1618, Bacon reached the sum- 
mit of his ambition, in being appointed Lord High 
Chancellor of England ; and, by letters patent dated 
July of the same year, he was created Baron Verulam. 
In the year 1620, he received the higher title of Vis- 
count St. Albans. Bacon seized this favourable period 
for the publication of his Organon, Gr., a work which 
has raised his name to an imperishable renown. — Lord 
Bacon had now arrived at the zenith of his glory ; but, 
although with pain, it must be added that this bright star 
suddenly sunk in melancholy gloom. He was charged 
with desecrating his high office, by receiving the bribe 
of injustice. He was found guilty by the peers ; de- 
prived of all his offices ; disqualified for public life ; 
banished from the court; subjected to a fine of 
£40,000 ; and to be imprisoned in the Tower during 
the king's pleasure. This sentence was not rigidly 
carried out. He was soon released firom prison, and 
afterwards pardoned. He spent the few remaining 
years of his life principally in scientific pursuits. He 
died at Highgate, in 1626, in his sixty-sixth year. 
Bacon's works are various, and bear testimony to his 
high genius ; but the one which has especially 
established his fame is the Organvm, Lat., or new 
power or system of studying philosophy. The best 
edition of his works is published by Basil Montague, 
Esq., and was completed in 1831. — Lord Bacon's life, 
especially the latter part of it, shows that great intel- 
lectual powers, and high moral principles are very differ- 
ent things ; and that the first may be possessed and 
surrounded with much external dignity, where there is 
little true nobility of soul. What a contrast between 
the Lord High Chancellor of England, enjoying his tens 
of thousands, condescending to receive, and return 
^dal thanks, for a paltry bribe of £100, and the 
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Italian peasant who, when he was offered a purse of 
money as a reward for saving a family at the imminent 
risk of his life, requested that it should he given to the 
rescued family, who had lost their all; remarking "that 
he was able to work for his wife and family, and that 
he would never expose his life for money." 

BAFFIN'S BAY, an extensive gulf or inland sea on 
the N.E. coast of N. America, between the shores of the 
main land and the western coast of Greenland, opening 
into the Atlantic Ocean, on the S.E., by Davis's Straits, 
and into the Polar Sea, on the N.AV., by Barrow's Strait. 
It is about 780 miles long, and has an average breadth 
of 280 miles. It is very deep, and much famed for its 
whale fisheries. It was first explored in 1616, by 
William Baffin, an enterprising English navigator, from 
whom it derived its name. 

BAILLIE, JOANNA, daughter of the Eev. James 
Baillie, D.D., and professor of divinity in the University 
of Glasgow. She was an extensive and talented writer, 
but is best known as the authoress of a Series of Plays 
on the Passions, published in 1798. Miss Baillie was 
bom 1762, in the manse of Bothwell, near Glasgow, 
where her father was then parish minister; and died at 
her residence, Hampstead, near London, on the 23rd 
February, 1851, in her eighty-ninth year. 

BANCA, a considerable Asiatic island, lying to the 
N.E, of the large island of Sumatra, from which it is 
separated by the Straits of Banca. Its greatest length 
from N.W. to S.E. is 135 miles, and greatest breadth 
65 miles, its mean breadth being about 35 miles. It is 
particularly famed for its tin mines, which were discov- 
ered in 1711, and have since produced immense quanti- 
ties of ore. They are said to be inexhaustible. Banca 
was ceded to the British E. I. C. in 1812, and in 
December 1816 it was exchsaiged witb t\x^ ^Vci% <ii 
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Holland for the settlement of Cochin, on the S.W. coast 
of Hindostan* During the four years the island was in 
the hands of the British, it yielded an average of nearly 
3^000,000 of pounds of tin annually^ and since its trans- 
fer to the Dutch, the supply has been largely increased. 
Pop., 43,000. Capital, Minto. 

BANNOCKBURN, a battle field in Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, on which a renowned battle was fought on 
the 24th June, 1314, between the Scotch and English, 
and gained by the former, which established the inde- 
pendence of Scotland. (See Bruce.) 

BAETON, BERNARD, a distinguished poet, bom in 
London, January, 1784. He was a Quaker, and the 
son of a Quaker, His father died when he was young, 
and left him and other children to the care of a second 
wife, who treated them so kindly, that they had actually 
arriyed at maturity before they knew that she was only 
their stepmother. At her husband's death, this amiable 
woman removed his children to the house of her own 
father, at Tottenham, where they passed their youth. 
Bernard received his education at a school in Ipswich; 
and at the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to Mr. 
Samuel Jesup, at Halstead, in Essex. *•' There I stood,'' 
he writes, *^ for eight years behind the counter of the 
comer shop at the top of Halstead Hill, kept to this day 
(in 1 828) by my old master, and still worthy uncle, S, 
Jesup," Mr. Jesup became the uncle-in-law of Barton, 
by the marriage of the poet with Miss Jesup, niece of 
the shopkeeper, in 1807. At the same time. Barton 
entered into partnership with one of his wife's brothers, 
as coal and corn merchant, at Woodbridge. Mrs. Bar* 
ton died in giving birth to his first child, a daughter, 
who long affectionately tended, and ultimately survived, 
her father, l^his mournful event threw the still youth- 
ial Barton again loose on the world ; and his love for 
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literary pursuits induced him to engage himself as 
private tutor to a family in Liverpool; but he was des- 
tined, after all^ to gain his support more by the labours 
of the counting-house than by those of the study. After 
remainipg a year at Livei^xiol, he returned to Wood- 
bridge, and there accepted a clerkship in Messrs. 
Alexander's bank; an office which he held for forty 
years, and which was only terminated by his death in 
February, 1849. Barton's first volume of poems, called 
Metfioal Effusions, was published in 1812; a second 
volume appeared in 1818; and afterwards other &Ye 
small volumes. His writings are more distinguished for 
sweetness and beauty than for the higher qualities of 
poetry. 

BEDOUINS or BEDXJINS (from hadw, Arabic, an 
open country or desert), the original inhabitants of 
Arabia, who still maintain their primitive or barbarous 
habits. They principally occupy the open country or 
deserts of the interior, and live in a very unsettled state, 
fiequently wandering from place to place. They dwell 
in tents, or temporary huts/constructed and furnished in 
the rudest manner. They are divided into families and 
tribes, the heads or chiefs of which are called sheikhs. 
Several of these petty sheikhs are again united under a 
superior called sheikh-al-kebir. They mainly subsist 
upon cattle and plunder, being notorious for their rob- 
beries of travellers ; hence the Turkish soldiers view 
them almost as common game. 

BEHRING'S STRAITS, the narrow sea which flows 
between the N.E. of Asia and the N.W. of N. America, 
and connects the Northern and Pacific Oceans. The 
Straits are named after Vitus Behring, a celebrated 
Russian navigator, who discovered them in 1728. Be- 
tween East Cape on the coast of Asia and Cape Prince 
of Wales on the American shore, is a di«»tasi<(^^ ^i ^^ 
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miles, but midway across are three small islands, which 
get the general name of The Diomedes, Ratmanoff, the 
farthest west, is about four miles long; the next, Kruz- 
enstern, scarcely two; and Fairway, the farthest east, 
is a mere mass of rock. Th6 Diomedes are not inhab- 
ited, but are occasionally visited by the Esquimaux in 
their ramblings. 

BELLU-^, Lat., large animals; singular, Bellua. 

BELZONI, GIOVANNI, was born in Padua, in 
Italy, but passed his youth at Rome. It is said that he 
intended to enter the monastic life, although his after 
history does not show a mind much in harmony with the 
unmeaning mummery and monotony of such a life. He 
was, however, prevented from adopting this course, by 
Rome being taken possession of by the French in 1798. 
He left Italy in 1800; and after visiting various parts of 
Europe, became to London, in 1803, where he soon 
after married, Belzoni being a person of great stature 
and strength, principally supported himself for a con- 
siderable period of the time he was in England, by 
exhibiting feats of his physical powers, while he pursued 
the study of hydraulics, which he had commenced in 
Rome. After remaining in England nine years, he set 
off with his wife for Portugal and Spain, hence to Malta 
and Egypt, where he arrived in 1815. He was drawn 
to Egypt by the hope of being employed to construct a 
hydraulic machine for watering the country. He pro- 
posed his plan to the Pasha, which met with his appro- 
bation; but he was prevented from carrying it out by 
the prejudices of the people. After this disappointment, 
he devoted himself to enterprise and discovery in this 
interesting country. During the five years he remained 
in Egypt, he travelled from the Red Sea to the Sahara, 
and from the Mediterranean to Nubia, visiting every 
place of interest, entering tombs and temples, catacombs 
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and crevices, pyramids and palaces, collecting much 
important information, and a host of interesting remains 
and antiqoities, one of which — an alabaster sarcophagas 
or tomb— was afterwards sold to Sir John Soane, archi- 
tect, for £2000. Belzoni left Egypt in September, 1819, 
and returned to London ; and next year wrote a nar- 
rative of his travels and discoveries. In 1823, he once 
more set out for Africa, intending to visit the interior. 
He landed with his wife on the north coast, but being 
thwarted in his plans, he set out for the west^ and 
arrived in Benin. Belzoni was well received by the king 
of Benin^ and everything seemed favourable for his 
journey, when he was attacked by dysentery, which 
ended his life in a few days, on the 3rd December, 
1823, at Gato in Benin, where he was buried under a 
tree, and a simple inscription placed over his tomb. 

BEN LEDI, or MOUNTAIN LEDI, a mountain, 
with a. small lake on its top, in the south-west of Perth- 
shire, 3009 feet high. 

BERMUDAS, or SOMEBS' ISLANDS, a group in 
the Atlantic Ocean, belonging to the British, 580 miles 
from the nearest point of the American coast. They 
enjoy a perpetual spring, and produce arrow-root, cedar, 
cofifee, and cotton. St. George, the largest, has a town 
of the same name, with a population of 3000. 

BINGLE Y, Bev. WILLIAM, A.M., author or editor 
of about twenty volumes of Travels, Biography , and 
Natural History^ amongst which is his Useful Knowledge, 
a work now in 2 volumes. 

BLACK, JOSEPH, M.D., an eminent chemist and 
physician, was bom at Bordeaux (Bordo), in France, in 
1728. His father, John Black, was a native of Belfast, 
but both of his parents were of Scottish origin. When 
twelve years old, Joseph was sent to Belfast to receive 
a British education. In 1746, he entered Glasgow Uni- 
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yersity, where he prosecuted his studies with great dili- 
gence and success, turning his attention chiefly to 
physical science. Having chosen the profession of 
medicine, he went to Edinburgh to complete his course, 
where he received the degree of M.D. While in 
Glasgow, he had the advantage of attending Dr. Cullen's 
lectures on chemistry^ which laid the foundation of his 
future fame. In 1756, he was appointed professor of 
medicine and chemistry in the University of Glasgow, in 
the place of Dr. Cullen; and, in 1765, when Cullen left 
the Professor's chair in Edinburgh, he was again suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Black. He died in 1799, at the age of 
seventy-one. Dr. Black's two important discoveries 
were fixed air and latent heat in bodies, which have had 
a mighty effect upon the study of science. 

BLACKSTONE, Sir WILLIAM, LL,D., an English 
judge and celebrated lawyer, was bom in London, in 
1723. His father died a few months before his birth, 
and his mother, when he was very young. His uncle 
carefully attended to his education ; and, after going 
through a complete school course, he was sent, in his 
sixteenth year, to Pembroke College, Oidbrd. In 1 743, 
he was elected Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford, and 
in 1746 he commenced his profession of law as advocate. 
But finding, after an experience of seven years, that his 
talents were not of that popular cast which such an 
office requires, he withdrew, and returned to Oxford. 
There being no professorship of law in the University of 
Oxford, Blackstone commenced a course of lectures in 
this department. The benefit of these was so evident, 
that a gentleman, of the name of Yiner, was led to adopt 
means to make them permanent, and Dr. Blackstone 
was, in 1758, appointed the first Yinerian professor; and 
£rom the manner in which he discharged its duties, he 
soon attracted large classes, TTQLe^Tj3>xiiw\Vj Q^^»&\^^- 
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tares, and a work he published about this time on law, 
prepared the way for his return to the law courts of 
London, where he now met with much success. In 1761 , 
he was elected M.P. for Hindon, in Wiltshire. Next 
year he was made King's counsel and Solicitor-general 
to the Queen. In 1770, he was appointed one of the 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas, an office which 
he filled till his death, in 1780. Sir W. Blackstone 
published different small pieces, both in poetry and prose, 
but the work upon which his fame principally rests is his 
Gammentariesj which were published at Oxford, in 1765. 
Although some parts of them were keenly and ably re- 
viewed by Jeremy Bentham and Dr. Priestley, they are 
generally received as the highest authority on the laws 
and constitution of our country. 

BOCHASTLB, the name given to a flat extensive 
moor in the south-west of Perthshire, through which 
flows the river Teith. On this moor are seen remains 
of entrenchments which are thought to be Roman. 

BONAPARTE, NAPOLEON.— With so very limited 
space, we had almost shrunk from attempting even the 
most meagre outline of the eventful life of this extra- 
ordinary man ; still the tracing of a few of the leading 
facts and dates of his astonishing career may be both 
acceptable and useful, atid is besides, in keeping with the 
general plan of the volume. Napoleon Bonaparte was 
bom at Ajaccio, the capital of the island of Corsica, on 
the l5th of August, 1769. He was the second son of 
Carlo or Charles Bonaparte, who ranked as a noble of 
the island, but in reduced circumstances. He had a 
fJEunily of thirteen children, five of whom died in early 
youth. The following are the names of those who sur- 
vived, according to the dates of their birth ; — Jo«tt^\i^ 
bom 1th January, 1768; Napoleon ;LTidftti,3\iX:^>V\'^^ 
dmstina Eliza, 3rd January, 1111 \ liwiift^ fe&ifft ^ 
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the present French Emperor, 2nd September, 1778 ; 
Pauline, 20th September, 1780; Caroline, 25th March, 
1782; and Jerome, 15th November, 1784, the only 
one of the family now alive, is President of the French 
Senate. 

In his tenth year, 23rd April, 1779, Napoleon was 
admitted as a King's scholar into the Military School of 
Brienne, in France. Here he excelled in mathematics, 
made good progress in history and geography, but 
showed little taste for Latin and general literature. 
The most of the stories told of Napoleon's boyhood are 
mere fabrications. Indeed, as a boy, he seemed to give 
little indication of the great genius he afterwards dis- 
played. One incident, however, is recorded by Bour- 
rienne (see Bourrienne), which took place at Brienne, 
characteristic of the military cast of mind which was so 
strikingly displayed in his after-life. A heavy fall of 
snow having occurred in the winter of 1783-4, which 
lay to the depth of six or eight feet, the boys were at a 
loss for amusement. Napoleon proposed to make 
entrenchments and defences with the snow, and have a 
sham fight. This proposal was received with great 
enthusiasm, and Napoleon led the attack. The mimic 
combat was continued for 15 days, 

Bonaparte left Brienne, 17th "October, 1784, for the 
military school of Paris, where he remained till Septem- 
ber next year, when he received a commission as sub- 
lieutenant in the artillery regiment of La Fere, and 
before the end of 1785 he was promoted to a .first 
lieutenancy in the artillery regiment of Grenoble, 
stationed at Valence, a town on the Rhone. At this time 
his father died at Montpellier, of cancer in the stomach. 
Napoleon was at Valence when the French Revo- 
lution broke out in 1789. He took part on the popular 
side, and in 1792 was made a captain in his regiment. 
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But he was soon deprived of this commission, on account 
of being absent at a review; and Bourrienne, on his 
return to Paris, in April 1792, found him there unem- 
ployed, and so reduced as to be under the necessity of 
dining frequently at his expense. 

They had met on the morning of the 20th June, in a 
coffee-house, near the palace, and on coming out they 
saw the revolutionary mob, all in rags, and armed with 
«very sort of weapon, approaching with rapid step to- 
wards the Tuileries (Royal Palace), "Let us follow that* 
rabble,'' said Bonapairte. When he saw them admitted 
into the palace, and the King appear at the window with 
" the red cap of liberty" on his head, he indignantly 
exclaimed, " How could they allow these scoundrels to 
enter ! They ought to have blown the first five hundred 
of them into the air with cannon ; the rest would then 
have taken to their heels." Had this course been fol- 
lowed, in all likelihood it would have prevented him 
from sacrificing five millions of his fellow creatures. Soon 
after the fatal 10th of August, when the palace was 
again attacked and the King dethroned, Bonaparte left 
Paris for Corsica, where he accepted of a command from 
General Paoli, the governor of the island. But Paoli 
soon declaring against the excesses of the Bevolutionists, 
Napoleon left the islatid with his mother and sisters, 
about the middle of 1793. After seeing them safely 
settled in Marseilles, one of the most important seaports 
in the south of France, he proceeded to Paris to solicit 
employment. He was sent with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Artillery to assist at the siege of Toulon. 
The inhabitants, now shocked at the atrocities of the 
Bevolutionists, and the extreme violence of their mea- 
sures, proclaimed Louis XVII. (Louis XVI. was be- 
headed on the 21st January, 1793,) and received into 
their harbour the British fleet. And as Toulon Yraj&lhfi^ 
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principal naval port of France on the Mediterranean, 
and the last refnge of the Royalists, who had flocked 
into it in great numbers, its fall was of immense impor- 
tance to the Revolutionists. Bonaparte proposed a 
peculiar plan of attack, which, after considerable diffi- 
culty, he got adopted, and which he carried out with 
great brilliancy. The hights which command the har- 
bour were taken^ which placed the allied fleet in 
imminent danger. The Allies, therefore, after blowing 
up the arsenal, and setting fire to the French ships 
which could not be removed, retired with 15,000 of the 
inhabitants on board, leaving the devoted city to the 
savage ferocity of the besiegers, December, 1793. The 
circumstances of the action, and the importance of the 
issue, brought Bonaparte into special notice. And the 
taking of Toulon may be viewed as the first decided 
step in that amazing career of advancement which he 
afterwards pursued till he arrived at the highest 
pinnacle of human greatness. 

In February, 1794, he was promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier- General of Artillery, and commanded that 
department in the army, which invaded Sardinia in the 
latter part of that year. During this campaign the 
government wished to transfer him to the command of 
the infantry, in the army ' sent to subdue the revolt of 
the Royalists in La Vendee, a district in the west of 
France, celebrated for its heroic opposition to the Revol- 
utionists. This service was not in keeping with 
Napoleon's ambitious designs, and was therefore declined 
by him, for whict he was disgraced, by having his 
name erased from the list of general officers, on the 15th 
September, 1794. 

After spending a few months in retirement with his 
funily at Marseilles, he proceeded a^gawcv, ^\iQ>\3k.t the be- 
giuning of next year, to pusli Taia ioitocaft m^^ ^i^^\\s2v. 
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He remained for some time without employment, and 
was reduced to great straits, being sometimes even 
without the means of common support. The events in 
Paris were now fast hastening on the crisis of the 5th 
October^ 1795^ which fairly launched Napoleon Bona- 
parte on that career of unparalleled triumph which laid 
Europe at his feet, and enabled him to dispense crowns 
and kingdoms almost as common gifts. He was chosen 
by General Barras to direct the defence of the Conven- 
tion against the attack of the sections, which was so 
effectually done that notwithstanding the heroic and 
persevering efforts of the Parisians, they were completely 
defeated, and the authority of the Convention main- 
tained. He was rewarded for this service by being 
appointed, 10th October^ Commandant of Paris, and 
General, under Barras, of the interior. 

On the 9th March^ 1796, Bonaparte was married to 
Josephine, widow of Count Beauhamais, and on the 
21st he left Paris for the Alps, to take the command of 
the Army of Italy. He arrived at Nice on the 27th 
March, and immediately commenced operations. 

Colonel Marmont, Aide-de-camp to Bonaparte, in a 
letter to Bourrienne, requesting him in name of the 
Commander-in-Chief to join the army, dated Milan, 8th 
June, 1796, gives the following graphic summary of the 
victorious course of this campaign — "Is it not gloriq|is, 
in less than two months, and with less than 30,000 
men, in want of every thing, to have completely beaten, 
and in eight separate actions, an army of from 65,000 
to 70,000; dictated a humilating peace to the King of 
Sardinia; and chased the Austrians from Italy?'' and 
again, on 8th April, 1797, he writes — "We are in the 
midst of our triumphs, and of our success. T\sa Gi«i\si"MiL 
campai^ commences in a way mote \>nW\«ina\. ^•kol^'^ 
of Italy; think then what it promiBea" 'il\vv& ti^m^«^^ 
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was brought to an abrupt close by a treaty of peace 
with Austria, signed at Campo-formio, near Udine, Italy, 
17th October, 1797. After bringing the whole of Italy, 
with the exception of Naples, under the power of France, 
Napoleon returned in great state to Paris, where he 
arrived 6th Dec. 1797, and was received with great eclat. 
In February, 1798, Bonaparte visited the N.W. coast 
of France with a view of invading England, but finding 
little encouragement he returned in a few days to Paris, 
to carry out a scheme which he had been resolving in 
his mind for some time back, — an Expedition to Egypt. 
The following words at this time spoken to Bourrienne 
in regard to the Directory, show how early Bonaparte's 
ambitious views had reached their climax. "I might 
turn them out and make myself king, but that must not 
be thought of yet, the time is not come; the pear is not 
yet ripe, but I will dazzle these gentry yetl" The 
squadron, consisting of 27 war ships, 72 brigs and 
cutters, and 400 transports carrying 36,000 soldiers, 
and 10;000 sailors, sailed from Toulon, on the 19th 
May, 1798, captured the fortress and island of Malta, 
on 12th June, and landed on the shores of Egypt, 1st 
July. The troops were disembarked the same night. 
In 21 days Egypt was conquered, and the French in 
posession of Cairo the capital. But while the land 
fortes were pursuing this course of victory and triumph, 
the naval part of the expedition met with a very differ- 
ent fate. On the morning of the 1st August, 1798, the 
British fleet, commanded by Nelson, discovered the 
French fleet anchored in the bay of Aboukir, at the 
mouth of the Nile. Nelson immediately bore down on 
the enemy. The action commenced at half-past six 
p.if^ and by daybreak next morning, the French fleet, 
with the exception of four vessels ^lAclo. ^sci^i^ftd to sea, 
was completely destroyed, ox capluted* 
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Bonaparte, thus deprived of his fleet, resolved to 
invade Palestine by land. He crossed the desert in 
February, 1799, with about 12,000 men, stormed Jaffa 
on the 8th March, took 4000 prisoners, who submitted 
on promise of life, but who nevertheless two days after- 
wards, were barbarously blown to pieces on the sands 
of the sea shore. He reached Acre, 18th March, which 
he besieged and assaulted for two months in the most 
daring and desperate manner, but was as heroicly with- 
stood by the besieged, led on by Sir Sidney Smith, an 
English naval officer, assisted nobly by Colonel Philip- 
peaux, a French officer of engineers. During the siege 
a large promiscuous army, amounting to 15,000 horse 
and as many foot, assembled on the banks of the Jordan, 
near the sea of Galilee, to march for the relief of Acre. 
Bonaparte despatched Generals Kleber and Junot, to 
check their progress, and soon after followed himself 
with what additional forces he could withdraw from the 
trenches. When he arrived on the bights around 
Nazareth, he beheld Kleber's little band almost ingulfed 
by a perfect flood of assailants, but nobly maintaining 
the struggle. He immediately ordered attacks on ^e 
enemy's rear and flanks, and soon the motley masses, 
mowed down by grape-shot, were flying on all sides in 
the utmost confusion, behind Mount Tabor; and finding 
the bridge of Jacob across the Jordan in the hands of 
the French, they rushed into the river in desperation 
and perished in crowds. The Turkish cainp with all 
their baggage and stores, fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. Thus a host of 30,000 brave but undisciplined 
warriors, were utterly routed and dispersed in a few 
hours by the steady valour of 6000 veterans. Bona- 
parte left Kleber at Nazareth, with a d^t^idoxsvi^'ViX. \<^ 
proftect liLsi rear, and returned to Acie to xeiiwi ^^ 

assanit with redoubled vigour, haviiig uonv got ^ ^xx^^-^ 
of larger cannon. 
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But after losing about 3000 meu, he was obliged to 
raise the siege on the 21st May, and return to Egypt. 
He so thoroughly destroyed every thing in his retreat 
that one of his Generals writes, "The whole country is 
on fire in our rear/' A second scene of horror was en- 
acted at Jaffa, on the troops passing that place. In 
clearing out the hospitals, about 60 plague patients 
were discovered in a deplorable state, and as they could 
not be removed they were ordered to be poisoned, 
to prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
Turks. 

Bonaparte reached Cairo, on the 14th June. He was 
just on the point of setting out to visit upper Egypt, 
which his General Desaix had completely subdued 
during his absence in Syria, when he received inform- 
ation on the evening of the 15th July, 1799, that a 
Turkish fleet had landed an army of 18,000 (Alison 
says 9000) at Aboukir. By four o'clock next morning 
he was on horseback, and all his troops in full marck 
On the 25th he came in sight of the enemy, whom he 
immediately attacked, and gained a most complete 
victory, scarcely any escaped. 

Next day at Alexandria, Napoleon received English, 
newspapers, and letters from France, which acquainted 
him with the disasters of the French Directory. They 
were intriguing and disagreeing among themselves; the 
internal government in confusion; and Italy and their 
other conquests nearly all lost. Bonaparte immediately 
resolved to brave the dangers of the British cruisers, and 
return to France. Leaving a letter appointing General 
Kleber, commander of the Egyptian army, he ordered 
two frigates, and secretly embarked with eight favourite 
ofiGcers, and about 500 men, on the 23rd August, He 
landed safely at Frejus, on the south of France, and 
reached Paris, 16th October, 1799. 
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On tbe 18tli Brumaire, year VIII. (9th of November,) 
the constitution of year III.* was overturaed, and the 
Directory superseded by an interim Consulate of Three, 
Bonaparte being the Firsts and a commission appointed 
to draw out a new constitution. This constitution con- 
firmed Bonaparte as First Consul for ten years, with an 
annual allowance of 500,000 francs, (£20,833 6s. 8d.) 
and gaye him the appointment of the two others, who 
were mere assistants or advisers, without any power to 
interrupt his action. Indeed, Bonaparte was now legally 
clothed by the constitution of year VI IE., voted by 
3,011,007 Frenchmen, and proclaimed 24th December, 
1799, with more absolute power than that possessed by 

• The Revolutionists not only overturned the government and 
institutions of France, but sought also to change times and sea- 
sons. They adopted a new calendar, fixing its epoch at 12 o'clock, 
on the night of the 22nd September, 1792. The Sabbath was 
abolished, and the months divided into decades of ten days — \ 
the tenth day to be a day of rest and amusement . But when God's. 
Sabbath was set aside, it could not be expected that there would 
be much regard for man's, and hence the workm-in soon found him- 
self without a day of rest altogether, whilst his wages received 
no increase. 



FRENCH 


RBVOLUTIONARr CALENDAR. 


1 Vendemiaire, ... 
5 Brumaire, 
< Frimaire, 


Vintage Month, 
Foggy do. 
Sleety* do. 




22nd September. 
23rd October. 
22nd November. 


c Kivose, 
o Pluviose, 
^ Ventose, 


Snowy do. 
Bainy do. 
Windy do. 




23rd December. 
2l8t January. 
20th February. 


^ Germina], 
1 Florial, 
w Prairial, 


Budding do. 
Flower do. 
Meadow do. 




22nd March. 
21st April. 
21st May. 


i Messidor, 

1 Thennidor, ... 

1 Fructidor, 


Harvest do. 
Hot do. 
Fruit do. 




20th June. 
20th July. 
19th Ai^iiRt. 


In the end of September, 1805, Napoleoi 
or comnu>n calendar. 


I restored the Gregorian 
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the Sovereign of Great Britain; or than Louis XVI. 
sought to reserve to himself at the commencement of 
the Revolution, in 1789 — and thus too after the inde- 
scribable scenes of atrocity, suffering, and desolation, 
through which France had passed during the lust ten 
years, chasing a phantom they chose to call Liberty — 
the liberty of the prodigal, and, therefore^ it was meet 
that they should have his portion — wretchedness and 
want. Their language was, " Who is the Lord that we 
should obey his voice ? We know not the Lord:" and 
their righteous doom was to perish in the red sea of 
blood and slaughter. 

Bonaparte's characteristic principles of action^ dissimu- 
lation and craft, were now brought into full play to 
accomplish his ambitious design of asceoding the throne. 
While he professed great respect for the Republic he 
bad already trampled under foot its principles, and now 
lost no opportunity to supplant its forms by those of 
royal state and dignity ; and yet, perhaps, this is the 
only period of Bonaparte's eventful life, when it can 
with any propriety be afBrmed, that ids procedure 
brought any real benefit to his country; and this it was 
simply because the interests of France harmonized for 
the moment with the grand object of Napoleon's exist- 
ence — self-aggrandizement. France was now utterly 
prostrated by ten years of revolutionary anarchy, 
plunder, and death. Napoleon's Consulate by the re- 
storation of order and security, brought her immediate 
relief, and, at least, the prospect of a measure of future 
repose. Even with Bonaparte's might and genius, to 
annihilate the Republic and raise himself to the imperial 
throne, required, not only a strong infusion of anti- 
democratic principle and feeling, but aristocratic coronets 
to grace the imperial crown. He, therefore, threw open 
the prisons which were principally filled with Royalists 
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— recalled the decrees of death against the emigrants 
or nobility, who had fled their country in dismay from 
the fury of the Revolutionists; and restored their ccm- 
fiscated property^ where it had not been sold to other 
parties. These measures of the First Consul, with 
others which we cannot even name, brought incalculable 
relief to thousands^who had been plunged into inde- 
scribable misery. They also conciliated the Vendeans, 
and enabled Bonaparte to bring the civil war raging in 
the west of France to au end. 

On being made Consul, Bonaparte took possession of 
the Luxemburg, the residence of the republican govern- 
ment ; but he longed to sleep in the bed-rooms of the 
kings of France, and after various artful preparations 
for this significant advance towards royalty, he removed 
on the 19th February, 1800, with great pomp to the 
Tuileries. He was seated with his two nominal col- 
leagues Cambaceres and Lebrun in a chariot drawn by 
six white horses, presented to him by the Emperor 
of Austria after the treaty of Campo-formio, surrounded 
by a splendid military array of 3000 chosen horsemen. 

On his accession to the Consulship, Bonaparte offered 
terms of peace to the powers in opposition to France. 
He succeeded with Prussia and Russia, but not with 
Qreat Britain and Austria. He, therefore, set himself 
with great energy to meet these two powerftil States 
To most minds, in the present state of France, the 
attempt must have appeared hopeless, but not so to 
Bonaparte. He received with secret satis&ction the 
lefosal of Britain, and looked upon it as affording him a 
new opportunity of gratifying his insatiable ambition , 
by confirming and extending his power and fame : and 
he was not mistaken. 

The Austrians, commanded by General Melas, again 
occupied Italy ; and in the beginning of April, 1800, 
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commenced the attack on Genoa, the last stronghold of 
the French in that country. At two in the morning, 
on the 6th May, Bonaparte suddenly left Paris, pro- 
ceeded to Geneva, placed himself at the head of an army 
he had ordered to assemble there, led it across the great 
St. Bernard, one of the Alps 8,167 feet high, and arrived 
at Milan, 2nd June, before the Austrian General was 
aware that he had left Paris. The news of his arrival 
reached the Austrian camp just while the negotiations 
were going on for the capitulation of Genoa, which were 
signed on the 4th June. The two armies met on the 
plain of Marengo on the morning of 14th June, 1800. 
After an incessant death and life struggle of twelve 
hours in which the victory was long doubtful, the 
Austrians were finally driven from the field in great 
disorder; and as the position of the French army cut 
off their communications both with their resources and 
their country, the Austrian General was obliged to sub- 
mit to such terms as left Bonaparte again master of the 
north of Italy; and an armistice was signed at 
Alessandria, 16th June. After appointing provisional 
governments at Milan, Turin, and Genoa, Bonaparte 
returned to Paris, where he arrived on the 3rd July. 
The enthusiasm with which ho was received, proved the 
importance of the battle of Marengo in consolidating his 
power, and preparing his way to the Imperial throne. 
Moreau, his general commanding in Germany, being 
equally successful, Austria was obliged to sue for peace. 
An armistice of twelve days' notice was agreed to at 
Parsdorf, in July ; and negotiations commenced between 
Austria and Britain on the one side, and Napoleon on 
the other. Napoleon made it a condition that he should 
be allowed to send immediate supplies of men and arms . 
to Malta and Egypt, to which Britain would not agree. 
He, therefore, broke off the negotiations, and on the 8th 
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October, appointed Carnot minister of war, with in* 
stnictions to make the most vigorous preparations for 
renewing hostilities. On the same day the police dis- 
covered a plot against the life of Bonaparte, for which 
Cerachi and Demerville, two violent democrats, were 
tried and executed. By the end of November, the 
strife was raging at every point with reanimated vigour. 
After a few reverses in Germany, Moreau gained the 
decisive victory of Hohenlinden, 3rd December, 1800, 
and advanced upon Vienna. In this battle the Austrians 
lost 100 cannon, and 14,000 men. The French arms 
being equally successful in driving the Austrians out of 
Lombardy, the Emperor Francis was now forced to sue 
for peace, without the concurrence of Great Britain, 
which was conceded by Bonaparte in the treaty of 
Luneville, 9th February, 1801, which left Bonaparte 
master of Italy, Switzerland, a large portion of Germany, 
and the Netherlands ; and portions of each he actually 
incorporated with France. This success abroad seems 
to have exasperated Bonaparte's enemies at home; 
another attempt was made upon his life which nearly 
succeeded. As he was passing along the narrow street 
St Nicaise, in his carriage to the theatre, on the 24th 
December, 1800, a number of barrels of gunpowder, 
upon a waggon drawn up on one side of the street, ex- 
ploded with dreadful violence, by which 8 persons were 
killed and 28 wounded, besides 46 adjoining buildings 
damaged to the amount of £8000. By the furious 
driving of his. coachman. Napoleon escaped unhurt, 
although the last man 'of the guard was struck down 
and the windows of his carriage broken. 

A concordat concluded with Pope Pius VII. in 
September, 1801, was proclaimed with great pomp on 
£a43ter Sunday, 1802, and the churches, which had been 
ihnt up by the Bevolutionists, again opened for Komish 
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worship: not that Bonaparte cared about the Pope or 
Popery either, but because he knew that the system 
conld be made abundantly useful in working out his 
designs of self-aggrandizement. The Sabbath was also 
again recognized ; but as much as a day of fetes and 
amusements as for religious worship. 

The peace of Luneville left Bonaparte at war with 
3reat Britain alone, and any small assistance she might 
receive from Turkey in expelling the French armies 
from Egypt. Great Britain alone stood in the way of 
his ambition, and just in proportion to the strength of 
that passion did Bonaparte's bosom bum with indig- 
nation against that power. An Englishman in Acre^ 
he confessed, had already changed his destiny. Britain 
had destroyed his fleet, and exiled in Egypt one of his 
finest veteran armies; and a prospect now opened up in 
the course of events of gratifying his feeling of emnity 
to that power. A jealousy of the great naval prepon- 
derance of Britain amongst the northern powers, 
especially in Paul of Russia, was with great tact taken 
advantage of by Bonaparte to stir them up to positive 
action. Hence, a treaty of confederacy against Great 
Britain was signed on the 16th December, 1800, by 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia. The death of 
the Emperor Paul, who was asassinated in his bed-room 
on the 23rd March, 1801; and the battle of Copenhagen, 
gained by Nelson over the Danes on the 2nd April, put 
an end to that combination ; and also to a plan almost 
matured between Paul and Napoleon for invading 
British Tndia. But the element (5f the success of France 
and Britain was quite dififerent, and the treaty of 
Luneville had to a great extent deprived the contest 
between them of any definite object, especially on the 
side of Great Britain ; she had, therefore, as early as 
March signified to France her willingness to renew 
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Degotiations for peace, but the tenacity with which 
lionaparte clung to Egypt, and the expectations he 
cherished from the league of the northern powers, left 
for a time little hope that they would have any favour- 
able issue; so, on the other hand, the dissolution of the 
confederacy, and the success of the British in Egypt, 
tended very much to moderate the views of the First 
Gonsal. 

Malta had capitulated to the British in September, 
1800, and Egypt in August this year; so that the 
principal difficulties to the treaty were now removed^ 
and the preliminaries of a general peace signed at 
London on the 1st October, 1801, amidst universal 
rejoicings ; which were afterwards ratified in detail by 
the treaty signed at Amiens in France, on the 27th 
March, 1802. 

None of the steps of Bonaparte's progress to the 
throne met with so decided opposition as his proposal 
to establish a kind of nobility, under the title of the 
Legion of Honour. But no sooner was the measure 
carried than the ribbons of the order were keenly coveted. 

On the 2nd of August, Bonaparte was elected Consul 
for life, by 3,368,259 out of 3,557,885 votes of the 
French nation. But this was not enough. Napoleon 
eould brook no restrain upon his arbitrary proceedings. 
The Tribunate was the only means left for giving a 
voice to public opinion, and even this he could not bear. 
^* There are a dozen or fifteen members,^' said he to the 
Senate, *' who are fit only to be thrown into the Seine. 
They are a kind of vermin who have overrun my dress* 
But don't let them imagine, I will sufifer myself to be 
attached like Louis XVI : I will never allow matters 
to come to that. When once the patrician classes 
are destroyed, the freedom of the tribune must of 
necessity be suppressed.'' The First Consul yras not 
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long in carrying out his threat. On the 4th August, 
1802, the new constitution was proclaimed, which re- 
duced the Tribunate from 100 to 50 members, the 
legislative body from 300 to 258, invested the Senate 
with power to dissolve both bodies, and to modify the 
fundamental institutions of the republic. And as the 
Senate itself was now so modified as to be the mere ex- 
pression of the will of the First Consul, or a thin vail 
to shade the offensive colouring of his absolute and 
arbitrary decrees, Bonaparte now only wanted the title 
to be the most despotic Monarch in the world. 

After the peace with Great Britain, Bonaparte sent a 
fleet of 56 war ships, and an army of 35,000 men, under 
the command of General Leclerc^ the husband of his 
sister Pauline, to the island of St. Domingo, to reduce 
the blacks who had revolted under their chief Toussaint — 
another effect of the revolutionary violence of former 
years at home. Toussaint maintained a heroic and 
self-denying struggle for the liberty of his negro country- 
men against the overwhelming force of France, and 
only submitted when the cause was betrayed by his 
lieutenants Maurepas, Ghristophe, and Dessalines, join- 
ing the French with the most of his troops. The Blacks 
discovering that they were again to be reduced to 
slavery, and finding the French troops overtaken by 
the yellow fever, in which Leclerc died, 2nd November, 
1802| renewed the revolt. The war was conducted 
with savage extirpation, and ended in the total des- 
truction of the magnificent French armament, and the 
complete emancipation of the negroes. 

It was soon found that the most solemn treaties were 
of little avail with Bonaparte ; that he only intended 
them to bind others that he might be left at greater 
liberty to prosecute his own plans of insatiable ambition. 
Scarcely were the treaties of Luneville and Amiens 
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oompletedf than he commenced to violate them both in 
spirit and in letter. On the 11th September^ 1802, 
Piedmont w-as formally incorporated with France, while 
the constitutions of the Batavio- Dutch, Helveto-Swiss, 
Lignrio-Genovese, and Cisalpio -Italian republics were 
during the year so remodelled, and their governments 
brought so thoroughly under the power of Bonaparte 
that they were made in reality French provinces. 
Indeed, Bonaparte had caused himself to be appointed 
the official president of the Italian Republic, which in- 
cluded the north of Italy ; while the French troops 
took possession of the state of Parma, and the island of 
Elba, which, with his own creature the King of Etruria 
in Florence, made him master also of the centre of Italy. 
He also at the same time seized the Swiss canton 
Yalais, to give him the command of the three grand 
roads which he commenced at this period to construct 
across the Alps. Great Britain was faithfully carrying 
out the treaty of Amiens by evacuating Malta, Egypt, 
and the Cape of Good Hope^ when these perfidious 
aggressions, and other hostile proceedings of Napoleon, 
made them stop short. The most unfriendly altercations 
now took place between the two governments, and on 
the 16th May, 1803, war broke out anew with great 
virulence — the British indignant at the insolence and 
injustice of Bonaparte^ and his mind filled with the 
most implacable hatred and revenge against the English, 
as the only obstacle in the way of the realization of his 
gigantic schemes of conquest and universal empire. 
The preparations and exertions on both sides for the 
dreadful conflict, were of the most extraordinary kind ; 
but from their dififerent spheres of action, the two powers 
scarcely came into positive contact till 1805. In the 
meantime, events were hastening on to throw the whole 
of Europe into the deadly strife. 
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In Febraary, 1804, a conspiracy between the Royalists 
and the Jacobins or Democrats, headed by Generals 
Georges and Pishegm, to overturn Bonaparte and his 
government, and restore the Bourbons, was brought to 
light. About 50 persons were arrested, among whom 
was Moreau one of the ablest of the republican generals, 
and the hero of Hohenlinden; from some vague and 
false surmises of a few of these conspirators^ Bonaparte 

' took occasion to commit one of the most barbarous and 
disgraceful acts of his arbitrary government — the mw> 
der of the Duke d'Enghien, a prince of the Bourbons. 
In violation of all law and justice, he was seized by an 
armed force in his residence, the castle of Ettenheim, in 
the neutral state of Baden, hurried on to the castle of 
Vincennes, a strong fortress in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, 20th March, and after a mock trial, condemned 
within a few hours of his arrival, and shot before day* 
break next morning. 

Georges and his accomplices, no doubt, were criminal^ 
but the whole conspiracy was planned and carried on by 
the villainy of Fouche, Bonaparte's own minister of 
police ; and together with some intrigues of Drake, the 
British minister at the court of Munich, was extremely 
useful in the hands of the First Consul and his sup* 
porters in completing the last step to the imperial throne 
''The air is full of poniards," wrote Fouche to Napoleon. 
" Intrigues within and without," "The state resounds 
with the designs and conspiracies of our mortal enemies/' 
reiterated Napoleon. " A permanent government and 
hereditary succession is the only security of France." 
In short, so well was the drama acted, that addresses 
poured in from all quarters calling upon Napoleon to 
mount the throne. "The pear being now ripe, the 
work was at length completed" on the 18th May, 1804, 

bjr the Senate passing a decree de^«.Tva^ ^^^^^A^osi 
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Bonaparte Emperor of the French ; leaving the question 
to the people whether the succession should be hereditary 
in his family or not, which was answered a few months 
afterwards by 3,572^329 votes in the affirmative, and 
only 2,569 in the negative. His brothers and sisters 
got the title of Imperial Highness. Almost one of the 
first acts of the Imperial government, was the ungracious 
one of bringing to the scaffold their own self-made con< 
spirators. On the 28th of May, their trial commenced, 
and lasted twelve days. Out of 45 prisoners, 16 were 
condemned to death, and five, including Moreau, to two 
years' imprisonment. Eight of those sentenced to death 
were pardoned, the remainder were executed on 25th 
June. Notwithstanding the boasted infidelity of France, 
Bonaparte was too sagacious and too shrewd an observer 
of human nature to suppose that any large body of men 
could long exist without a religious profession of one 
kind or other; besides his plans of empire extended far 
beyond France. He, therefore, resolved to have the 
crown placed upon his head with all the additional se- 
curity which Bomish superstition could impart, by 
having the Pope present at his coronation. Bonaparte's 
request even to the Pope was to be decided by his own 
role, "My will or war/' hence his "Holiness'' had little 
choice. He arrived at Foutainebleau on the 24th of 
November, where the Emperor went to meet him. The 
ceremony of the coronation took place in the Cathedral 
Church of Notre Dame, in Paris, on the 2nd December, 
1804, amidst extraordinary pomp ai^ magnificence. 
The Emperor took the crown from the hands of the 
Pope and placed it on his own h^ad, and afterwards did 
the same to the Empress Josephine. 

In December, 1804, the King of Sweden formed a 
treaty with Britain against France, andatWv^ ?»xxi^M\\£vfc 
the Turkish government refused to lecogim^ '^^a.^^^^^x 
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as Emperor. On 26th May, 1805, Napoleon was crowned 
King of Italy with the iron crown of the ancient Kings 
of Lombardy, in the Cathedral of Milan. Taking 
the crown from the hands of the Archbishop, as 
in the case of the Pope, Napoleon placed it on his 
own head pronouncing aloud, " God hath given it me; 
woe to him that touches it.'' He then with bis own 
hands crowned the Empress Josephine, and Eugene 
Beauharnais, Josephine's son, was appointed viceroy. 

Napoleon visited in great state and display the other 
principal towns of northern Italy, and on the 30th June, 
celebrated the annexation of the Ligurio-Genovese re- 
public to France, which had been decreed a few days 
before, by a triumphal entry into Genoa. At the same 
time he gave the republic of Lucca to his sister Eliza 
and her husband Baciocchi. And on his return to Paris, 
the adjoining state of Parma was incorporated with 
France, These endless aggressions of Napoleon, his 
utter disregard of treaties and professions, crowned by 
his reckless defiance of all law and justice in the seizure 
and barbarous death of the Duke d'Enghieu, powerfully 
backed the strenuous efforts Great Britain had been for 
some time making to form a new coalition amongst the 
principal powers of Europe against their common enemy. 
A treaty was at length signed at St. Petersburg, on the 
11th April, 1805, between Great Britain and Russia. 
The forces to be raised by the continental powers which 
were expected to join the league, were fixed at 600,000 
men, and Britai||i engaged to supply the means, at the 
rate of £1,250,000 for every 100,000 men sent into the 
field. Austria soon after joined the alliance on the con- 
dition of employing 320,000 men, and receiving an ad« 
vance from Britain £1,500,000 to equip her troops. 
Sweden had already taken part with Britain, and readily 
agreed to the new arrangements of the alliance. Prussia 
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was tbe only other power of importance to be gained. 
But this was found impossible. Her neutrality was se- 
cured by Napoleon holding out the prospect of allowing 
her to take possession of Hanover. She soon had to pay 
the penalty of this baseness. Bonaparte, fully convinced 
that if he could only strike the heart of this Goliath 
advancing against him, he could at leisure cut off his 
head, continued with unceasing and indefatigable efforts 
to complete his plans for the invasion of E ngland. Shortly 
after his arrival from Italy he proceeded to Boulogne, 
the centre of his vast operations, and the rendezvous of 
the immense flotilla by which he intended to transport 
his invading legions. He waited there with intense 
anxiety the last movement in the profound combinations 
of the masterly scheme which he had planned for the 
destruction of his implacable foe. This was the return 
of the squadron under Admiral Villeneuve from the 
West Indies to combine with others at Brest, &c., to 
command the English channel, and cover the invading 
flotilla. All was ready, luggage, stores, artillery, horses, 
and even large portions of the troops embarked, when 
the cowardice or incapacity of that officer frustrated the 
grand project of Bonaparte's life. Villeneuve, after 
fighting a partial battle with Sir Robert Calder, who 
intercepted him, 22nd July, with little more than half 
the number of Villeneuve's vessels, took refuge in the 
port of Ferrol, instead of fulfilling Bonaparte's orders. 
But while this was the case in regard to England, the 
storm was gathering in the east, and N^oleon resolved 
to accomplish on the banks of the Danube what be had 
now no prospect of doing on the banks of the Thames—- 
break up the alliance. Bonaparte now gave up all hope 
of being able to effect a descent in England, but to de- 
ceive the allies, he continued his menacing manoeuvres 
for a . month longer. - The stratagem succeeded. 
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Anslxia, imagining that Napoleon was fully engaged, 
and hoping to secure the support of Bavaria and the 
smaller states of Germany, took the field with 80,000 
troops, without waiting the approach of the Russian 
army. The imbecile Mach received the command. On 
the 1st September, 1805, Napoleon left Boulogne for 
Paris, after giving orders for his magnificent army to 
march immediately by different routes for the Rhine ; 
and these combinations and movements were planned 
and carried out in such a masterly and vigorous manner, 
that the whole forces from the west coastsof France and 
Holland reached tbe heart of Germany by the end of 
the month. This splendid force amounted to 190^000 
men in the highest spirits and best condition, divided 
into nine corps, commanded by the most distinguished 
marshals of the Empire — Bemadotte, Marmont, Davout, 
Soult^ Lannes^ Key, and Augereau, the cavalry under 
Murat, and the Imperial Guard under Mortier, and 
Bessieres, These were joined by 25,000 Bavarian troops 
under General Wrede^ and formed the grand Army ; a 
name henceforth given to the army commanded by the 
£mperor in person. 

Prussia at this time got a new proof of what she 
might expect from Napoleon when her turn came. 
Bemadotte, in leading his division from Hanover, was 
instructed to march them through a part of the Prussian 
territory which lay in his way, without asking liberty. 
Russia, a short time before^had requested alike privilege, 
and submitted to a refusal from the Prussian court. 
This treatment of the French Emperor at last aroused 
the indignation of the Prussian King^ and changed his 
policy. The Russians were allowed to pass, and the 
Prussian armies of observation sent to the German* 
instead of the Russian frontiers On the other hand, 
Napoleon secured^ by a convention concluded at this 
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time with the court of Naples, the neutrality of that 
power. 

Napoleon arrived at head -quarters at the end of 
September, and the movements of the hostile bodies soon 
afterwards brought matters to a crisis. After a series 
of sharp encounters in which the French took 21,000 
prisoners, besides killed and wounded, Mach with above 
30,000 soldiers found himself completely surrounded in 
the town of Ulm. Napoleon immediately summoned 
him to surrender, and two days after^ on the 20th 
October, 1805, the Emperor had the proud gratification 
of beholding 30,000 able bodied Austrians, with 60 
pieces of cannon^ defile before him and lay down their 
arms. How would this mighty triumph have been 
marred, had Bonaparte known that on the morrow his 
fleet would almost be annihilated by the glorious victory 
to the British of Trafalgar I The battle of Trafalgar, 
between the British fleet commanded by Nelson on the 
one side^ and the united French and Spanish fleets 
commanded by Admiral Villenenve on the other, took 
place on the 21st of October* The united fleet num- 
bered 33 ships-of-the-line and 5 frigates. The British 
fleet 27 ships«of-the-line and 4 frigates ; 19 ships-of-the- 
line were taken, 1 sunk, and 6 wrecked ; and four that 
escaped were taken on 4th November, by Admiral 
Strachan^s squadron in an engagement near Cape 
Ortegal. This triumph was marred, however, by the 
death of the heroic commander ; the brave Nelson being 
killed by a ball from the musket of one of the sharp- 
shooters. On the 3rd of November, a convention was 
signed at Berlin between Russia and Prussia^ which 
added the latter power to the number of Napoleon's 
enemies; and had Prussia now acted with decision, 
Bonaparte's career of conquest might have been seri- 
otady retarded^ if not altogether stopped. But Prussia 
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still temporized, and Napoleon with his nsual vigour 
and decision pnshed forward his victorious army towards 
Vienna. Overcoming every resistance the enemy conld 
throw in his way, he took possession of the Austrian 
capital about the middle of November. The French 
Emperor's position was at this time very critical. On 
the south of him, the Austrian Archduke Charles ad- 
vanced from Lombardy and the Tyrol with an army of 
80,000 tried veterans. On the north the Russians and 
Austrians, who had united in Moravia, amounted to 
80,000, while Prussia was preparing with 80,000 more 
to interrupt his communications with France on the 
west, and the Hungarians were organizing themselves 
on the east, and a combined army of British, Eussians, 
and Swedes had entered Hanover. Napoleon made the 
best dispositions possible to meet these dangers. The 
most imminent and pressing was from the united army 
in Moravia. They commenced their hostile movemente 
on the 27th November, and the French Emperor con* 
centrated his forces with great rapidity to meet them. 
He took up a position near the little town of Austerlitz, 
where ho was attacked on the 2nd December, by the 
Allies, and fought one of the most decisive and important 
battles of his wonderful career. After a most brave and 
determined struggle on both sides in presence of the 
three Emperors, Alexander of Russia, Francis of Austria, 
and Napoleon, the allies were completely driven off the 
field with a loss of 30,000 men, killed, wounded, or 
taken prisoners, 180 pieces of cannon, 400 caissons, and 
45 standards. The French had 1 2,000 killed or wounded. 
The Emperors Napoleon and Francis had a personal 
interview on the 4th. The conference lasted two hours. 
General terms of peace were verbally agreed on, to be 
afterwards definitely settled at Presburg, and an im- 
mediate truce was arranged on l\i(iio\\omxi^^Qivxd\\.\Q\!ks\ 
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1st, That France should continue to occupy all her 
present positions in Austria till the conclusion of a gen« 
eral peace. 2nd, That the Russian armies should leave 
the Austrian dominions as soon as possible. 3rd, That 
the raising of troops in Hungary and Bohemia be stopped; 
and 4th, That no armed force of any other power be 
permitted to enter the Austrian territories. This latter 
condition was especially levelled against Prussia, and 
her cupidity made her quite willing to take the benefit 
of it. Count Haugwitz, her envoy, had actually come 
to Vienna to declare war against the French Emperor, 
in terms of the secret treaty with Russia of 3rd Novem- 
ber; but instead of merely endeavouring to extricate his 
country from the awkward position into which it had 
been brought by the victory of Austerlitz, he had the 
daring effrontery to wheel right about, and on the 15th 
December, sign a treaty of alliance with France on 
condition of "Hanover and all the other continental 
dominions of his Britannic Majesty being secured to 
Prussia." Hitherto the policy of the Prussian court 
towards Napoleon had displayed extreme weakness, now 
was added remarkable wickedness, by accepting the 
territories of a friendly power. But her " sin found her 
out/' This treaty, as Napoleon well knew, instead of 
affording Prussia any additional security, by exciting 
the just indignation of Britain, threw her more entirely 
into his hands, and her day of reckoning soon came. 
By the treaty of Presburg, 25th December, the Electors 
of Bavaria and Wurtemberg were raised to the dignity 
of kipgs, while Austria was compelled to cede to the 
former the principalities of the Tyrol, Voralberg, Eich- 
stadt, &c., and to the latter, part of her possessions on 
the Danube. The state of Venice was added to the 
kingdom of Italy. Thus, notwith8taiid\i\g oi ^ ^^tj 
addition, Austria was a final loser to tlie aTaouTi\>Qi\^^V 

IS. 
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German sqaare miles, with a popalation of nearly three 
millions, besides 2^000 pieces of cannon sent from Vienna 
to Paris, part of which were melted and formed into a 
magnificent monument 180 feet high, in the place Yen- 
dome, to the Kmperor and the grand army. 

The proceedings of this memorable year were con- 
cluded by something new in the history of Europe. On 
the 26th December, Napoleon issued a proclamation 
from Presburg, dethroning Ferdinand King of Naples 
for violating the treaty of neutrality, of 21st September, 
by admitting Russian and British troops into his king- 
dom. Bonaparte arrived at Munich on his way to Paris 
on tbe Slst December; and next day the year 1806 
was ushered in by the Bavarians with the rejoicings 
occasioned by their chief magistrate being proclaimed 
King. The French Emperor was met here by the 
Empress Josephine, and her son Eugene was married to 
Augusta, daughter of the King of Bavaria^ amidst a 
succession of fetes of extraordinary splendour. Napoleon 
arrived in Paris during the night of the 26th January, 
to the great disappointment of the citizens, who had 
made magnificent preparations for his triumphal recep* 
lion. 

The history of Bonaparte for 1806 may be summed 
up in one sentence. The destruction of two indepen- 
dent Sovereigns — the Kings of Prussia and of Naples, 
and the making of five vassal Kings — the Kings of 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Naples, Holland, and Saxony. 

Marshal Massena commandedin Italy, and in January 
he concentrated his forces so as to place 50,000 men 
under the command of Joseph Bonaparte, with which 
he proceeded through the Papal States to Naples to 
execute the decree of Presburg against the King. 
Ferdinand and the small allied armies retired to the 
iBland of SicWjj and Prince Joseph entered Naples, the 
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capital of his fature kingdom, on the 15th February. 
A few weeks afterwards he received the decree of his 
brother, creating him King of the two Sicilies or Naples. 
On the 6th June following, Napoleon appointed his 
brother Louis King of Holland. Two or three addi- 
tional victories by the British admirals during the early 
part of 1806 over sections of the remnant of the French 
and Spanish fleets, totally prostrated the French naval 
power, and left Great Britain the undisputed sway of 
the wide waters of the world. 

The next decided step of aggression on the part of 
the French Emperor was the Confederation of the Ehme, 
signed at Paris on the 1 2th July, Seventeen German 
Princes, with sixteen millions of subjects were included 
in this confederacy, besides the French Emperor, of 
which he was made the head. This was a mighty 
accession to Napoleon's power, while it was the death 
blow to the Germanic Empire, which had existed for 
upwards of a thousand years. Charlemagne had been 
crowned Emperor of Germany in 800. Napoleon 
dissolved the empire in 1806. Francis now resigned the 
title of Emperor of Germany, and adopted that of 
Emperor of Austria. 

However much Napoleon might have despised the 
tergiversations of Prussia as an enemy, he certainly had 
no right to do so on moral grounds. Her faults, what- 
ever might be their effect on the peace of Europe, were 
but child's play compared to the profound delinquency 
of his every-day policy. Scarcely had he signed over 
Hanover to Prussia than he offered, in negotiations 
then opened with Britain, to restore it to that power. 
And while he was proposing compensation for its loss to 
Prussia from the territories of the King of Sweden, he 
had just pledged himself in a treaty mlb. B.ws^\a. \k> 
maw taw the integrity of the Swedish doiixVciVStv^. kc^Si. 
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about the same time he offered to Alexander of ftassia 
to agree to the disseverance of the Polish provinces of 
Prussia to form a kingdom for his brother the Orand 
Duke Constantino. 

Such a course of insult and degradation* at last 
thoroughly aroused the indignation of Prussia^ and all 
classes prepared with the most impassioned enthusiasm 
for war. The Prussian cabinet applied to different 
powers for assistance, but especially to Britain and 
Russia ; and notwithstanding her conduct to the former 
power, she got favourable answers from both. Bussia 
agreed to support her with 70,000 men ; but so fanatical 
now was her zeal for war, that she would not wait the 
arrival of this powerful force. But her resolution now 
to fight France single- handed was as disastrous as her 
former refusal to join the Allies was infatuated. Napo- 
leon had 186,000 veteran troops on the very borders of 
Prussia, and lost no time in commencing operations. 
The advanced posts of the armies came in sight on the 
8th October. The Prussians, numbering 120,000, be- 
sides a Saxon contingent of 20,000, were commanded 
by the Duke of Brunswick, under the King Frederick- 
William. Brunswick, after vainly trying to out-general 
Napoleon, took up a strong position on the bights near 
the town of Jena. But instead of awaiting with his 
united force in this formidable position, the attack of 
the French Emperor, he and the King left Prince 
Hohenlohe with 40,000 troops at Jena, and proceeded 
with 65,000 men to the bights of Auerstadt, thirty 
miles distant. At four o'clock in the morning of the 
14th October, 1806, Napoleon was on horseback, sur- 
rounded with his generals, and by daybreak Hohen< 
lobe's strong position was assailed with a determination 
and courage that nothing could resist. After a desperate 
struggle on both sides of eight bours^ the Prussians were 
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obliged to give way to superior numbers. At the same 
time, the French Marshal Davout, with only 80,000 
men encountered the King's force of 65,000 near 
Auerstadt, and was equally successfuL Brunswick was 
mortally wounded, and the Prussians thoroughly routed. 
As the fugitive bands of Prussians from both battle- 
fields unexpectedly crossed eac^ other's path in their 
flight, the alarm became more general and intense ; and 
being deprived of their principal oflScers, who were 
either killed or mortally wounded, they fell into utter 
confusion, which made them an easy prey to the con- 
querors, who continued the murderous pursuit for six- 
teen miles from the battle-fields. On this disastrous 
day, the Prussians lost 20,000 killed and wounded, and 
about as many taken prisoners ; and 200 pieces of 
cannon, and 25 standards were taken. Napoleon im- 
mediately separated his victorious army into several di- 
visi^Dris, which taking different directions, thoroughly 
routed and extirpated every remnant of the Prussian 
forces, and captured the principal fortresses of the king- 
dom west of the river Vistula. The first combat be- 
tween the advanced posts took place on the 8th October, 
and Magdeburg the last stronghold fell on the 8th Nov- 
ember, so that in the short space of exactly one month, 
the whole Prussian forces, amounting in all to 185,000^' 
were completely annihilated. With the exception of 
25,000 stationed on the rivers Oder and Yistulay and 
the whole of the kingdom west of the last mentioned 
river, with all its military and material resources, 
brought entirely uiider the power of the French Em- 
peror ; and he immediately made arrangements for 
holding and governing the country, by appointing 
General Clarke, Governor-General in Berlin, with sub- 
governors of departments. Hamburg ai[id l\i^ ^^X^^x 
Free or Ranee towns were also included m\Xi\^w:t^x^^^- 
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ment. Marshal Davout, in acknowledgment of his 
bravery at Auerstadt, was allowed to take first posses- 
sion of the capital on the 25th of October. And Napo- 
leon himself, after yisiting the palace and tomb of 
Frederick the Great on the same day at Potzdam, and 
taking possession of his sword and sash, with the cross 
of the Black-Eagle, made a triumphal entry into 
Berlm on the 28 th, amidst the silent amazement of its 
citizens. 

But astounding and sweeping as Napoleon's triumph 
over Prussia was, her subjugation was still incomplete. 
Frederick- William, with the remnant of his army, still 
held a province or two on the east of the Vistula, with 
a few strongholds on that river, and he had ultimately 
retired with his court to Konigsberg, capital of East 
Prussia, to await the arrival of the Russians who were 
hastening to his assistance. Without further delay 
than was absolutely necessary to give a little rest and 
refreshment to the troops after a month's incessant 
activity and toil, the divisions of the Grand army under 
Marshals Davout, Augereau, Lannes, and Princes 
Jerome and Murat, amounting in all to 80,000 men, 
were pushed forward by Napoleon to the Vistula, leav- 
ing the other hal^ which was at greater distances and 
variously employed, to accompany himself. He^ in the 
meantime, remained at Berlin, incessantly engaged in 
the most gigantic and profound arrangements, not only 
for the eflSciency and security of the Grand army under 
his immediate command, by ordering reinforcements 
and all necessary supplies, and securing and strength- 
ening its communications with France, but also in pro- 
viding for the various contingencies which might occur 
throughout his far spread and complicated dominions, 
while he was engaged in the Russian campaign. 

While there was much in Bonaparte's position at this 
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time critical in many respects, still it was well fitted to 
intoxicate his mind with arrogant confidence and con- 
summate pride. Never had conqueror pursued such a 
course of uninterrupted triumph, and gained such 
astounding victories. Every power in Europe, with 
the^xception of Britain, had fled before him, and the 
continent, with the exception of Bussia, lay at his feet. 
Yet all this seemed comparatively to avail him nothing 
while a western island would not call him master. 
And his pride was not so much manifested in exultation 
over Mien foes, as in the gratification he evinced in 
the prospect these victories gave him of triumphing 
over this hitherto invincible obstacle to the unlimited 
gratification of his ungovernable and criminal ambition. 
Henc'^ we find him writing Arch- chancellor Cambacer^s 
after the victories of Austerlitz and Jena^ '^ All this is 
child^s play to which I must put an end ; and this time 
I shall manage in such fashion with my enemies as to 
be done with the whole of them for ever." To be sure, 
since the destruction of his navy at Trafalgar, he could 
have BO hope of combating Great Britain on her own 
element, but now he imagined that he had discovered 
a no less efficient way of doing it on his. " I will re- 
conquer the colonies,'* said he, " by land 5" hence, on 
the 2l8t of November^ 1806, he issued his famous 
Berlin Decree against Great Britain The British 
islands were to be considered as in a state of blockade 
by all the Continent. All correspondence or trade with 
Britain was forbidden under most severe penalties. All 
articles of British manufacture, or produce of the British 
colonies, were prohibited on pain of confiscation where- 
ever found. Property of every kind belonging to British 
subjects was declared lawful prize, and they themselves, 
if found in France or the countries subject to \i«t ^ttsi^ 
treated no prisonerB of war. All letters \ft wA i\«a5L 
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Great Britain to be detained aud opened at the post- 
offices. The British Gk)yemment retaliated bj orders in 
council, dated 7th January and 11th Novemberi 1807| 
against the commerce of France, and her allies ; de* 
daring the whole states which submitted to the Berlin 
Decree or Continental System to be under blockade^jund 
vessels or goods passing between them lawful prize. 

Napoleon had already practised this course of warfare 
against Great Britain, by making it an essential ccHidi-^ 
tion in every treaty he had formed with a maritime 
power, that the British flag should be excluded from 
its ports. But blinded as he was by his resentment 
against Great Britain to the infatuation of such a scheme 
in any circumstances, he knew well that it was only by 
his having absolute command of the Whole continent that 
it had any real chance of success. And now that . he 
beheld only the already half conquered battalions of 
Russia stand between him and this grand consummation, 
his pride knew no bounds. He seemed to forget that 
his arm was human^ and could conceive hencefortJi 
no limit to his power, nor permit any restraint on his 
will. 

To counteract the support Prussia might receive from 
Bussia, Napoleon had despatched General Sebastiana to 
Constantinople to use every effort in his power to hatch 
into an open eruption the jealousies which already existed 
between the Russian and Turkish cabinets in regard to 
the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia; and through 
the cupidity or impetuosity of Alexander in invading 
these provinces, his intrigues were successful in inducing 
the Sultan to declare war against Russia. Thus the 
Czar impmdently diverted a large portion of his forces 
from the contest with Napoleon. 

Alexander had at first agreed to support Prussia 
with 70,000 troops, but now that that i^wer had been 
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80 thoroughly vanquifihed, and his own territories in 
imminent danger, he found it necessary to make the 
most strenuous efforts to meet with an adequate force 
the powerful French army now fast approaching his 
own borders^ and he had now good cause to regret his 
precipitate eruption with Turkey. After great exertion 
he succeeded in dispatching an army of about 100,000 to 
the Vistula^ under the command of Marshal Kamenskoi, 
a veteran nearly eighty years of age, and, therefore, ill 
qualified to cope with the conqueror of Europe, especially 
amidst the hardships of a winter campaign ; but he was 
ably supported by Benningson and Buxhowden, the two 
generals next in command. 

With the wreck of the Prussian forces under General 
Lestocq, the Allies were enabled to bring into the field an 
immediate force of about 1 1 5,000 men to meet at least 
140,000 French. 

The Russians arrived first on the Vistula, and took 
possession of all the bridges across that river, and of 
Warsaw, the capital of Poland, on its west or left bank; 
but on the approach of the French they retired at all 
points across the Vistula. Evacuating Warsaw, they 
sought to establish themselves in Praga, its suburb on 
the other side, by destroying the bridge between them. 
On the 28th November, Prince Murat, at the head of 
the French van-guard, entered the capital, and received 
a most enthusiastic welcome from the inhabitants, who 
flocked out of the city to meet them as the deliverers of 
their country. The Poles, high and low, crowded 
around the Prince-general, and pressed him on all hands 
to urge his brother-in-law, the French Emperor, im- 
mediately to re-establish the kingdom of Poland, and 
make him (Murat) king. Napoleon, who left Berlin a 
day or two after issuing his notable decree, and h«d ^\:- 
rived at Posen on the 25th, was now mwc^i Qi£^^.\^^^fo^ 
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with this puzzling question ; crowds of Polish nobles 
and various deputations had arrived there, and nomeroos 
addresses were presented, all urging him with the most 
patriotic fervour to deliver their country from its oppres- 
sors. Poland had been for years divided amongst the 
three states of Austria, Bussia, and Prussia, The latter 
power Napoleon had entirely in his own hands ; but to 
proclaim the independence of Poland might increase his 
difSculties with Bussia ; and, undoubtedly, would im- 
mediately add the armies of Austria to the number of 
his active enemies, while, on the other hand, his in- 
clinations were strongly in favour of Poland ; and be- 
sides, it was of much importance in the meantime to 
secure the hearty co-operation of the Poles. He, there- 
fore, endeavoured to escape the dilemma by evasive 
replies, telling them that it was not by proclamations or 
paper- constitutions that their country could be restored, 
but by great sacrifices and poweiful efforts ; and that 
his favourable decision would depend very much upon 
the energy and zeal with which they supported him to 
secure his success. 

At Posen, on the 12th December, Napoleon signed a 
treaty offensive and defensive, between Saxony and 
France, by which the Elector was raised to the dignity 
of King, and admitted into the confederation of the 
Khine, on condition of providing a contingent of 20,000 
men. 

By a few brave exploits, the French generals soon 
took possession of the bridges across the Vistula, and 
drove back the Bussians a considerable distance from 
its banks. But shortly afterwards, being strengthened 
by the arrival of Buxhowden's half of the army, 
Kamenskoi adopted a nobler course, and showed a 
bolder front. His head quarters were moved forwards, 
and the corps under Generals Benningson and Lestocq 
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advanoed so as to threaten the French positions. Im- 
mediately on hearing of this forward movement of the 
AUies, Napoleon broke up his quarters at Posen and 
hastened to Warsaw. He arrived in the capital on the 
night of the 18th December, and on the 23rd proceeded 
to the scene of action. The masterly scheme of cam« 
paign which he now dictated would in all likelihood, in 
ordinarily favourable circumstances, have enabled him 
to dispose of the Russians in something of the Marengo, 
Austerlitz, and Jena style, but the weather — which 
alternately poured in torrents of rain, or blew in storms 
of snow— the ground, alternating in quagmires and 
inundations; and the roads — cut to pieces and knee 
deep in mud — formed a combination which thoroughly 
frustrated a scheme planned upon his principles of war- 
fare, which required great rapidity of movement, accuracy 
of combination, and harmony of action. After the ar* 
rival of Bonaparte, the Russians contented themselves 
for some time with acting on the defensive, embracing 
the most favourable Opportunities of retreating. In 
this way the war became for sometime more partisan 
and divisional than general, and the engagements re- 
quiring more of the bravery and heroism of the leader 
than the military talent of the general. After a series 
of encounters between divisions of the armies at Czar- 
novo on the 23rd, at Nasielsk and Sochoczyn on the 
24th, at Soldau, Golymin, and Pultusk, and some of 
them of a very severe nature, such as the battles of 
Gzarnovo, Sochoczyn, &c.. Napoleon, finding that he 
had lost the opportunity by the causes mentioned of 
completing his grand manoeuvre of outflanking and 
surrounding the enemy, yet having driven him suf- 
ficiently back to secure a good position for com- 
mencing a spring campaign, resolved to give his 
troops the rest which they so much needed, from the 
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exhausting exertions of the last three months, by plac< 
ing them in winter quarters. On the 28th he ordered 
the advance of the troops to be stopped lit all points, and 
arranged their cantonments along the eastern coarse of 
the Vistula and its branch the Naretu He himself re- 
turned with his guards to Warsaw, where he anived on 
the 1st January, 1807. 

On his return to Warsaw, Napoleon had the pleasure 
of receiving a courier from Constantinople with the in- 
telligence that Turkey had declared war against Bussia. 
This was an event of the greatest importance to him, 
promising as it did to effect a powerful diversiou in the 
Russian forces. Napoleon sought to strengthen himself 
farther by cultivating friendly feelings with the court of 
Persia, and stirring up that power also against Bussia 
and Britain. In a letter he wrote to Marshal Marmont, 
commanding in Illyria, instructing him to do every 
thing in his power to arouse the Turks against the 
Muscovite invaders, he says ''an ambassador from Persia, 
as well as from Turkey, has just been at Warsaw ; the 
court of Ispahan also, as the sworn enemy of Bussia, 
may be relied on as our friend. Our relations with the 
Eastern powers are now such that we may look forward 
shortly to transporting 40,000 men to the gates nf Ispahan; 
andfroni thence to the slwres of the Indies^* 

While Napoleon was thus indulging his insatiable 
ambition, and his officers luxuriating amongst the rare 
enjoyments of Warsaw, they were startled on the 22nd 
January, 1807, by the unexpected intelligence, that the 
Russians had suddenly appeared in great force on their 
left wing, and driven back Ney and Bemadotte*s advan- 
ced posts. 

Shortly after the battle of Pultusk, General Benning- 
son had been appointed to the supreme command of the 
Russian forces; and having received reinforcements 
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under General Essen, he determined to attempt a line of 
action which, if it had been carried out with the vigour 
and ability of its conception, might have made the name 
ofBenningson as famous as that of Wellesley. But 
the scheme was too bold and hazardous for any mind 
less daring and arm less powerful than Napoleon's, and 
especially with his mind and arm to combat. Benning- 
son carried out his well conceived design in such a tardy 
and irresolute manner, that, without gaining any real 
advantage, he exposed himself to the greatest hazard. 

By one of Napoleon's masterly strokes, the Bussian 
troops were in a few days almost surrounded ; and had 
it not been for their fortunate interception of a despatch 
from Napoleon to Bemadotte, detailing for his guidance 
the Emperor's plans, they would in all likelihood have 
met the fate of Mach at Ulm, or Blucher at Lubeck. 
And after all, they only escaped it by a rapid and 
harassing retreat towards the little town of Eylau in 
East Prussia. This brought on a battle at that place on 
the 8th of February, 1807 : one of the most sanguinary 
struggles of modem times. The battle commenced with 
the first dawn of morning and only ended with the 
darkness of night. Both sides claimed the victory while 
none of them gained it. The Allies had 25,000 killed 
or wounded, besides 3,500 taken prisoners; and 24 
pieces of cannon, and 16 colours lost. The French lost 
12 standards and 20,000 men killed or wounded, besides 
thousands more who left their colours under pretence of 
attending to the wounded, and did not appear for some 
days afterwards. 

Next morning, on viewing the battle-field of Eylau, 
Napoleon exclaimed^ ^^Such a spectacle is fitted to inspire 
princes with a love of peace and a hori;or of wan" In 
reading these words one feels a burning indignation at 
the profound hypocrisy, and impertinent audacity of the 
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man who would thus teach a lesson to princes while 
alone to gratify a vain-glorious passion of the French, 
and feed his own boundless pride and criminal ambition^ 
he had covered Europe, and part of Africa, and the 
West Indies with sfoch spectacles; and at that very 
moment longed to extend them a second time to Asia! 
And yet this is called glory. The word may be applied 
to the noble course of a lieonidas, a Boadicea, a Brace, 
a Kosciusko, a Toussaint, or a Kossuth; but, while it is 
admitted there is an astounding and awful grandeur 
about the career of Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon, it 
seems an utter prostitution of that sublime word, to 
apply it to the proceedings of men whose lives were 
spent in spreading world-wide suflfering and death 
amongst their fellow creatures, merely to gratify their 
own ungovernable passions or selfish ambition. 

Napoleon left Eylau on the 17th February, and com- 
menced a retrograde movement to take up a second time 
his winter quarters. The troops were now cantoned 
along the left or western bank of the river Passarge, 
and the Emperor's head-quarters fixed, first at the vill- 
age of Osterode, and afterwards at the chateau of 
Finkenstein. General Benningson after making an 
attack on Ney's advanced posts, in which he suffered 
considerable loss, withdrew, and strongly entrenched 
himself on the banks of the Aller; and the hostile 
armies now remained inactive for the next three months. 

But not so Napoleon. His amazingly vigorous and 
powerful mind seemed inexhaustible either in resources 
or strength. In a Polish village atnidst frost and snow, 
and in lodgings little better than a decent bam, the 
master of three-fourths of Europe carries on his Herculean 
work : Kings are reproved and directed ; armies mar- 
shalled and consolidated ; reinforcements ordered and 
regulated ; immense supplies provided and transmitted; 
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important negotiations opened and carried oa; ambas- 
sadors, ministers^ generals, officers^ and agents^ counselled 
and instructed; the internal management of France 
superintended, and this, not merely in a general manner, 
but down to the most minute and individual affairs, 
even to the writing of an opera ode, the meeting of a 
society, or the conducting of a girls' school. But one 
of the main subjects which engaged the Emperor's atten- 
tion during the cessation of hostilities in the main body 
of the Grand Army was the siege of the important town 
of Dantzic, at the mouth of the Vistula. After a most 
heroic and determined defence of three months^ Marshal 
Kalkreuth, finding his ammunition almost exhausted was 
obliged to capitulate; and Marshal Lefebvre took posses- 
sion of the town on the 26th May, 1 807. Of 18,320 men, 
only 7^120 marched out of Dantzic, 2,700 had been killed, 
3,400 wounded, 800 captured^ and 4,300 had deserted. 
On 28th March, the Russian Emperor Alexander arrived 
at the head-quarters of his army, and took up his resi- 
dence with the King of Prussia at Bartenstein. The 
French Grand Army on the Passarge being increased to 
an effective force of 1 60,000 men, and the season arrived 
for action. Napoleon had made arrangements to recom- 
mence hostilities on the 10th June. Benningson, who 
could only muster about 110,000 troops, hoped to 
make up for his deficiency of men by taking the start of 
his antagonist. Early in the morning, therefore, of the 
5th June, the main body of his forces was put in motion 
to assail the French outposts. Benningson, however, 
soon found out his mistake. The Bussians were speedily 
driven back at all points, and hotly pursued along both 
banks of the A Her. They reached on the 10th the 
strongly fortified camp at Heilsberg in which they had 
passed the winter. Here they made a stand, and Prince 
Murat and Marshal Soult had the imprudence to make 
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an attack before the other corps arrived on the ground. 
As might have been expected, an attack by 30,000 
troops upon a strongly entrenched position bristling with 
500 pieces of artillery, and defended by 80,000 or 
90,000 veteran soldiers, only proved disastrous. The 
French fought desperately, but this only enabled them 
to destroy about as many of the enemy as he had done 
of them, without taking a single position. The action 
commenced at six p.m. and ended after midnight by 
leaving about 19,000 Russians and French killed or 
wounded on the field. Napoleon, who did not arrive 
till late at night, blamed his generals for the rash attack, 
while he could not but admire the courage and energy 
with which they had sustained it. On the momiiig of 
the 1 1 th, his dispositions threatening to cut off the 
Russians from Konigsberg, the source of their supplies 
and the seat of the Prussian court, Benningson took 
alarm and evacuated Heilsberg during the forenoon. 
The two armies next met in hostile array on the 14th 
June, at Friedland, a town on the left bank of the 
Aller, -where the Russians were defeated with great 
slaughter. Nearly half of their army were killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. The French had about 
8000 killed or wounded. 

After the defeat at Friedland, the Allies, under 
Generals Lestocq and Kamenskoi, resigned Konigsberg, 
which the French entered on the 17th June. The re- 
mains of the allied armies met at Wehlau and retreated 
beyond the Nieman by the bridge at Tilsit on the 19th. 
On the same day the Russian Emperor requested, 
through Princes Bagrathion and Murat, an armistice, 
which the French Emperor at once agreed to. It was 
also agreed that the two Emperors should have a per- 
sonal interview to arrange the great questions which 
had brought them into hostile contact. Accordingly 
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thej met together on the 2Sth June, in a pavilion 
erected for the purpose, on a raft which Napoleon caused 
to be constructed and moored in the centre of the river 
Nieman at Tilsit, where he had now fixed his head- 
quarters* The interview lasted nearly two hours^ dur- 
ing which the outlines of a treaty were agreed upon. 
The two Emperors were alone, and the tact of Napoleon 
made a favourable impression on the Czar. Napoleon 
resolved to get the full benefit of this^ invited Alexander 
to take up his quarters in Tilsit, to which he willingly 
agreed, and Prince Labanoff repaired to Tilsit the same 
day to make the necessary preparations for his arrival 
next day. A few days afterwards, Frederick- William, 
King of Prussia^ and his Queen, were invited to Tilsit. 
Napoleon showed great attention to Alexander, and he^ 
on the other hand, was much fascinated by Bonaparte's 
talents and views. Their intimacy and confidence in 
each other soon became very marked. During the 
fortnight Alexander remained at Tilsit, they passed 
almost the whole of their time together, and much of it 
in private conversation. And what momentous con- 
versations I They involved nothing less than the des- 
tinies of the world. The unity of design and interest 
in the ambition of these two autocrats was too complete 
to cause them much difficulty in coming to an under- 
standing ; hence, their consultations in a few days 
issued in important treaties, which our space will 
scarcely allow us to indicate, signed on the 8th July^ 
1807, and called the treaty of Tilsit. To preserve the 
honour of Alexander, Frederick- William received back 
about the half of his kingdom^ including the provinces 
of Silesia, Old Prussia, Pomerania, and Brandenburg, 
upon the condition of paying immense sums as war con- 
tributions; and enforcing the Berlin Decree against 
British commerce. His Polish possessions were formed 
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into the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and given to the 
King of Saxony; and his provinces on the left or 
south-west of the Elbe, along with the Duchies of 
Hesse and Hanover, constituted the kingdom of West- 
phalia, provided for Napoleon's youngest brother, Prince 
Jerome. Of course, both Prussia and Bussia were 
obliged to recognise these, and all the previous arrange- 
ments Bonaparte had made of kingdoms and states. 
Besides, Bussia agreed to relinquish Gattaro in Dal- 
matio, and the Ionian Islands, which were henceforth 
to belong to France ; and lastly, it appointed Bussia 
mediator for peace between France and Great Britain, 
and France between Bussia and Turkey. And, farther^ 
in an additional contention which was to be kept a 
profound secret, Bussia and France bound themselves 
to make common cause in all circumstances and in 
every war they might have to sustain — to take up arms 
against Turkey and Britain if they refused their media- 
tion, or their terms ; and in the latter case they bound 
themselves to summon in common Sweden, Denmark, 
Portugal, and even Austria, to concur in the projects of 
France and Bussia, viz., — ^to close their ports against 
Britain, and declare war against her. If the extremity 
of war should be necessary with the neutral powers, 
Alexander was allowed to compensate himself by seizing 
Finland, and Napoleon by being permitted to deal with 
Portugal and Spain as he might choose. In the event 
of the war continuing with Turkey, it was coolly 
agreed that the two contracting powers should indem- 
nify themselves by dividing her European possessions 
between them, with the exception of Constantinople 
and its province of Boumelia, about which the two 
Imperial brigands could by no means agree. After 
completing these treacherous acts of spoliation, the two 
Emperors parted on the 9th July. The Czar crossed 
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tbe NiemaD, and Napoleon after bidding adieu to liis 
Boldiere, who by their heroism bad now laid the con- 
tinent of Europe at his feet, set off for Dresden, by 
Konigsberg, where he arrived on the 10th. After spend- 
ing a few days with his new ally, the King of Saxony, 
lie departed for Paris, where he arrived on the 27 th of 
July, at si^ a.m., after ten months^ absence. 

Kapoleon took occasion of the frantic enthusiasm 
called forth by his return to Paris, to complete the 
despotism of his government, by removing the last 
remains of the popular and republican elements from 
the constitution. The Tribunate, which had been for- 
merly reduced from 100 to 50 members, was now en- 
tirely abolished. The judges were virtually made 
dependant on the will of the Emperor, the press com- 
pletely gagged, and titles and orders of nobility re-estab- 
lished ; and what is most amazing, if any thing in the 
political conduct of Frenchmen can now excite wonder, 
is, that these acts were not only quietly submitted to, but 
hailed as condescending favours on the part of the 
Emperor, and called forth addresses, marked by the 
most disgusting sycophancy even from many of those 
who but fifteen years before had voted for the death of 
the King and Queen, and who rent the air with demoniac 
yells of liberty and equality, and of death and destruc- 
tion to all who were guilty of the crime of bearing a 
title, or of being the cousin, even twice removed, of a 
nobleman. 

On the 22nd August, 1807, Prince Jerome was mar- 
ried at Paris, to Catherine, Princess of Wurtemburg, 
and in a few days afterwards left to take possession of 
his newly constituted kingdom of Westphalia. But 
while the prodigious grasp of Napoleon's intellect 
enabled him to bestow the greatest care on the most 
minute internal arrangements of his empire, tbe carry- 
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ing out of the ireatj of TiMt was now the great sub-^ 
ject which commanded his special attention. The 
grand object of his life — ^the humiliation of Oreat 
Britain — seemed now reallj within his grasp, and no 
effort was spared to accomplish it. Austria was re- 
quired, and agreed, to enforce the Berlin Decree, and 
an armj collected near the frontiers of Portugal to 
enforce &om that State the same explicit obedience. 
A convention with Gustavus, King of Sweden, dated 
7 th September, left Oreat Britain alone the open 
enemj of Napoleon. The latter power^ learning at an 
early date the nature of the secret treaty at Tilsit, that 
the whole continental fleets were to be employed, or 
coerced by the two contracting powers into action 
against her, sent a large expedition in August to Copen- 
hagen, and seized and carried off by force the whole of 
the Danish Fleet, While this dubious act deprived 
Napoleon of 39 war ships, 25 gun boats, and 3500 
pieces of artillery^ as it was committed upon a neutral 
power without any previous declaration of war, it created 
a great sensation throughout the continent against 
Britain, and tended greatly to forward the schemes of 
the French Emperor against her. Napoleon now per- 
emptorily demanded from the Russian Emperor, Alex- 
ander, the fulfilment of the treaty of Tilsit ; and as the 
seizure of the Danish navy destroyed all hope of peace, 
Alexander declared war against Britain on the 8th 
November, and at the same time summoned Sweden to 
adopt the same course, and to enforce the summons, 
Russian troops were rapidly collecting on the Finland 
frontier. As was to be expected, Denmark now en- 
tered heartily into the coalition against Britain. 

The treaty of Tilsit encouraged Napoleon now to carry 
out a project he had been revolving in his mind for 
some time back, and one of the most perfidious of his 
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whole career. This was nothing less than the dethrone- 
ment of the royal dynasties of Spain and Portugal, and 
the seizure of the whole of the Peninsula. Both countries 
had been more than sufficiently subservient for indepen- 
dent States; but still Portugal was the ally of his 
hated enemy Great Britain ; and although Spain had 
for many years lavished her wealth and her blood in 
his service, yet the weakness and incapacity of her 
government had often deprived him of the efficient ser- 
vice he expected. This to be sure, in regard to him, 
was more her misfortune than her crime, stilly whatever 
might be the cause, the fact that she did not fully 
accomplish his selfish and ambitious designs, was a 
sufficient reason in Napoleon's estimation for the grossest 
acts of injustice. 

Our space will not permit even the faintest outline of 
the profound craft, deep dissimulation, dark perfidy^ 
and cruel oppression, by which Bonaparte planned and 
carried out this barbarous scheme of wholesale spoliation 
of two ancient and important nations. 

The first direct movement in this dark design was 
against Portugal. Without waiting for the final reply 
of the Portuguese cabinet to his summons to declare 
war against Britain, a French army of about 28,000, 
under General Junot, entered Spain on the 17th Octo- 
ber, 1807, to invade Portugal ; and in the meantime, 
at once to throw Spain more completely off her guard 
and thoroughly secure her co-operation against Portugal, 
Napoleon concluded a secret treaty with M. Isquierdo, 
a private envoy of the Spanish court, at Fontainebleau, 
on the 27th, by which the northern province of Portugal 
was assigned to the Queen of Etruria and her son, the 
daughter and grandson of the King and Queen of Spain, 
in compensation for Tuscany of which they had been 
deprived ; and the two southern provinces accorded to 
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Godoy, the profligate but favourite Spanish minifiter. 
It farther stipulated that the Emperor Napoleon guar^ 
anteed to his most GathoUc Majesty (Charles lY. King 
of Spain) the possession of aU his States on the Continent 
of Europe to the south of the Pyrenees; and fieurther 
ceded to him the titles of King of the Spains and 
Emperor of the Americas. And all this, while Napoleon 
was at the very moment concerting measures to dethrone 
Charles lY. himself, and seize his dominions. 

By Napoleon's positive instructions, General Junot 
made the most solemn protestations to the Portuguese, 
as he advanced upon Lisbon, that he came not as an 
enemy but as a friend, merely to deliver them from the 
power of the English ; but the Prince Begent, who 
governed for his insane mother, being convinced of 
Napoleon's hostile intentions, resolved to depart with 
the Royal Family, the fleet, and all the wealth which 
could be speedily collected, to the Portuguese possessions 
in Brazil. 

Accordingly, with the assistance of the British 
squadron under Sir Sydney Smith, at Lisbon^ he, with 
the royal family, and accompanied by about 15^000 
persons, in 36 ships of war and commerce, sailed from 
the Tagus, on the 28th November, 1807, for South 
America. 

The van-guard of Junot's army arrived at Lisbon, on 
the 30th, and took possession of the city without oppos- 
ition ; and on the 1st of February following, Junot, 
notwithstanding all his protestations, proclaimed him- 
self governor of the whoh country in name and by 
autiiority of the French Emperor. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon continued to pour large bodies 
of French troops into Spain, which, taking advantage 
of professed friendship, perfidiously seized the frontier 
fortresses, and advanced under the command of Prince 
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MniAt towards Madrid^ which they entered on the 23rd 
of March, 1808. The next step was to get possession 
of the royal fieunilj. The government of Spain had 
been for years carried on in so corrupt and oppressive ■ 
a manner by Godoy, the profligate favourite of the im- 
becile Charles and his worthless Qaeen, that their con« 
dnct at length utterly disgusted the people. An 
insnirection took place at Aranjuez, on the 19th 
March^ when Charles lY. was induced to abdicate, and 
his son Ferdinand, who was a favourite with the people^ 
proclaimed King. Taking advantage of these com- 
motions, and of disgraceful feuds in the royal family, 
Napoleon, by a dark combination of duplicity, falsehood, 
and force, succeeded in bringing the whole of them to 
Bayonne in France^ where, under the continuance of 
the same nefarious means, both father and sons were 
induced or compelled to sign a treaty, wherein they 
renounced all right or claim to the Spanish throne for 
themselves and heirs, in favour of the French Emperor. 
Napoleon having by these foul means gained at least 
a formal title to the Spanish throne, now issued a decree 
appointing his *' dearly beloved brother Joseph- Napoleon 
King of Naples and Sicily, to the crowns of Spain and 
the Indies." By a subsequent decree dated 16th July^ 
be presented his^brother-in-law Joachim Murat, Grand 
Duke of Berg, to the vacant throne of Naples and 
Sicily. Joseph was proclaimed on the 6th of June^ and 
next day arrived at Bayonne, where Napoleon received 
him in great state^ and presented him to 150 of the 
magnates of Spain^ whom he had collected at that place. 
The next month was spent in concocting a constitution 
for Spain. This, of course, was prepared by Napoleon 
after the model of the French constitution ; but it went 
through the form of being submitted to the 150, who 
speechified upon it for some days in the old episcopal 
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palace of Bayonne, fitted np for the purpose. This 
form being gone through, a royal sitting was held in 
the same place on the 7th July, when the constitation 
was received by the Spanish grandees with shonts of 
acclamation. Joseph, seated on a throne and his hand 
resting on the Oospel^ took an oath to be fEdthftil to the 
constitution; and the Spanish Notables in their torn 
swore allegiance to their new King and constitution, 
accompanied by the most loathsomely obsequious 
addresses. Joseph set out two days afterwards from 
Bayonne to take possession of his new throne, accom- 
panied by the Spanish Junto in above 100 carriages, 
and attended by a strong body-guard. And he had 
need of it, for, while he was thus lolling on in state 
dignity, almost the whole of Spain was already in arms 
against his authority. Little did he, and the Emperor^ 
and the Junto imagine, while they were usurping the 
right to manage matters so snugly for the Spaniards at 
Bayonne, that the latter had everywhere adopted the 
most energetic measures to assert their right to settle 
their own affairs. The publishing of the extorted 
abdications of Charles lY. and Ferdinand, which ap- 
peared in the Madrid Gazette on the 20th May, was 
the signal of revolt almost in every town and province 
of the kingdom. 

The Spaniards^ thoroughly indignant at the base 
perfidy of Napoleon towards their sovereign and nation, 
arose almost to a man to maintain their rights, and 
resist this daring assault upon the liberty and indepen- 
dence of their country. To crush this opposition, 
Napoleon continued to pour into Spain vast additional 
bodies of troops. The consequence was, a war of dread- 
ful devastation and bloodshed throughout the country, 
which continued without intermission, with terrible de- 
termination and energy, for six years — ^from this period 
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till 1814 — when the French were finally driven from the 
whole of the Peninsula, principally by the noble efforts 
of the British under their brave and able commander 
the Duke of Wellington. 

King Joseph arrived in Madrid on the 20th July ; 
but the success of the Spaniards was at first so decided 
that he was obliged to leave it again on the 2ud of 
August, after only twelve days' possession. He fixed 
his court at Yittoria and his authority was now confined 
to one or two small provinces in the north. A central 
Junta was elected by the Spaniards and installed at 
Aranjuez, in Septemberi to conduct the affairs of the 
country. In the same month, the British under Sir 
Arthur WeUesley, (afterwards the Duke of Wellington,) 
by the victory of Vimeira, gained on the 21st August, 
drove the French entirely out of Portugal, 

To provide against the threatened danger of a new 
war with Austria, and supply his present pressing 
necessities in Spain, Napoleon entered into a new con* 
vention with Prussia, by which he granted her far 
more favourable terms in regard to the remaining con- 
tributions he still demanded from her, and agreed forth- 
with to evacuate the kingdom with the exception of 
three fortresses on the Oder, viz: — Stettin, Custrin, and 
Ologau, to be held as security for the remaining pay- 
ments— Kslaimed from all the Princes of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, contingents ; (^dered new conscrip- 
tions ; and sought a more thorough understanding with 
Russia. For the latter purpose a second interview was 
arranged between him and the Emperor Alexander, to 
take place at Erfurth in Germany. Accordingly the 
two great potentates met in that town, on the 27th 
September, in magnificent state, surrounded by not less 
than five crowned heads, besides a host of princes and 
magnates from different parts of Europe. Amidst a 
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variety of subjects, the qnestion which principally en- 
gaged their attention was the disposal of the Ottoman 
empire. As Constantinople was an irreconcileable bone 
of contention in any project for a general division of 
Turkey, Napoleon confined his views to the securing of 
the firm alliance and hearty co-operation of the Czar, 
especially in regard to Spain, in his plans and policy, 
by guaranteeing to him the acquisition of the provinces 
ofMoldavia and Wallachia on the Danube, and Finland 
on the Baltic Sea. A treaty to this effect, and also 
providing for a joint offer of peace to Oreat Britain^ was 
signed by the two Emperors on the 12th October. 
After ] 7 days of the most familiar and friendly inter- 
course, the two Emperors bade an affectionate farewell 
cm the 14th October. They had become so well pleased 
with each other, and their intimacy so close that it was 
proposed, with a view to the divorce of the Empress 
Josephine, that Napoleon should marry Alexander's 
eldest sister. But the union was objected to by the 
Empress-mother on account of their difference in religion. 
Napoleon, taking advantage of the security which 
the new conventions with Prussia and Russia gave him 
in regard to Germany, lost no time in withdrawing a 
large portion of his troops from that country to more 
pressing service; 150^000 were sent to Spain, which in- 
creased the French force in that country, according to 
Thiers, to 260,000 men, divided into eight army-corps, 
(Alison says 305,630) 1st, under Victor, 2nd, Soult, 3rd, 
Moncey, 4th, Lefebvre, 5th, Mortier, 6th, Ney, all Mar- 
shals and Dukes, 7th, General St. Cyr, and the 8th, 
General Junot. Marshal Bessieres was placed at the 
bead of the cavalry-reserve 1 6,000 strong, and General 
Walther commanded the Imperial Guard of 10,000 
men. After opening the legislative assembly. Napoleon 
left Paris, in the end of October, for Spain. He arrived 
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at Bayonne on the Srd November, and at Vittoria^ 
Joseph's head-quarters, on the 5th, around which 180,000 
of tbe French hosts were concentrated. The Spanish 
forces to meet these amounted to little more than 100,000 
men, arranged in three grand divisions, commanded by 
Generals Blake, Castanos^ and Palafox. The French 
Emperor without delay formed his plans, and issued his 
orders; and in two weeks, in the battles of Espinosa, 
Burgos^ and Tudela, the three army-corps of the pa- 
triots were thoroughly routed, the most of their artillery 
and stores captured, and the larger portion of the men, 
killed, wounded, taken prisoners, or dispersed. These 
victories opened up the road to Madrid, and on the 4th 
of December the French troops, led by the Emperor in 
person, were again in possession of the capital, and a 
few days afterwards, King Joseph occupied the country 
palace of the Pardo, a few miles distant; the Emperor, 
disdaining to enter Madrid, took up his lodging in a 
country house in the neighbourhood. With his usual 
sagacity and vigour, he was proceeding to dispose his 
large armies, so as most effectually to crush the insur- 
rection in the remaining half of the country still resist- 
ing his usurpation, when his plans were considerably 
disconcerted by the advance of the British into the 
western provinces under the command of Sir John 
Moore. 

No sooner did the intelligence of the appearance of 
the British reach Napoleon at Madrid, than he recalled 
his former arrangements, placed himself at the head of 
50,000 of his best troops, and proceeded to encounter 
the British general. Moore learning the approach of 
the French Emperor with a greatly superior force, 
wisely commenced a retreat, on the 24th December, 
towards Gallicia, Napoleon was now joined by Soult's 
corps, and the pursuit became hot and pressing. 
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Napoleon reached Astorga on the 2Qd of January, 
1809. He had been overtaken bj a courier on the 
road, with important despatches, informing him that 
Austria was now openlj and extensively arming for 
war. Here he therefore changed his plans. Leaving 
the pursuit of the British to Soult, assisted, if neces- 
sary, by Ney, he set out on the 4th with his guard for 
Yalladolid^ where he remained 8 or 10 days specially 
engaged with the affairs of Spain. On the 17th of 
January he left Valladolid by way of Borgos* and 
Bayonne for Paris, where he arrived at midnight on 
the 22nd of January. 

The departure of the Emperor made no improvement 
in the condition of the British. They continued their 
retreat towards Gorunna^ amidst increasing disaster^ 
pursued as keenly as ever by Soult, strengthened by 
the addition of Junot's corps. The British army at 
last arrived, on the 1 1th January, in the neighbourhood 
of Gorunna, but the winds had been contrary, and not 
a transport was to be seen in the bay. Moore had now 
no alternative but to fight or surrender. The latter he 
^determined not to do, though his position was very un- 
fevourable, and his force much inferior to the enemy. 
In the meantime the transports appeared^ and ap- 
proached the quays* This excited the ardour of the 
French, and about mid-day on the 16th January, they 
advanced and attacked the British position with great 
vigour, but were as vigorously resisted ; and after a 
severe contest they were finally repulsed on all sides 
with a loss of fully 2000 killed and wounded. The 
British loss was not above half this number^ but it was 
greatly aggravated by including both of the chief com- 
manders. Sir David Baird had been early carried off 

* He is said to have ridden from Valladolid to Borgos, a dis- 
tance of 35 French leagues in five hours. 
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the field insensible, and Sir John Moore was mortally 
wounded in the breast by a cannon-ball, while he was 
nobly leading on the 42nd Highlanders to the charge. 
He died in the evening, but not before he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his troops victorious; and, wrapped 
in his martial-cloak, he was buried by torch-light in a 
grave hastily formed on the ramparts of Corunna. The 
darkness which put a stop to the action left the British 
in possession of the battle-field, and General Hope, 
who now took the command, proceeded immediately to 
embark the troops without farther annoyance from the 
French. 

On the 22nd January, 1809, Joseph made his second 
entry into Madrid in a triumphal manner, amidst the 
ringing of bells, and firing of cannons, and surrounded 
by a body of the finest of the French troops, 

Austria, by astonishing exertions, had again raised 
her military forces, including the militia and the Hun- 
garians, to 660,000 men, of whom Arch-Duke Charles 
was appointed Generalissimo. Her plans now matured, 
she commenced hostilities for the fourth time against 
France and her allies, by crossing the Inn, on the 10th 
April, 1809, and invading Bavaria. Napoleon left 
Paris immediately on learning that the Austrians had 
crossed the Inn, and arrived at Donauworth on the 
Danube, in the midst of his army, on the 17th April. 
He found the advanced divisions in a critical position 
almost in presence of the enemy, nearly 150,000 strong. 
He at once adopted the most energetic measui'es to 
rectify its position, and concentrate his forces to meet 
this formidable foe, and then proceeded to Ingolstadt, 
and thence on the 20th to Abensberg to see bis orders 
carried out. On the 19th a severe encounter took 
place between the advanced guards near the village of 
Thaun, in which each party lost about 3000 killed and 
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wounded. The 20tli was spent in running fights between 
different divisions of the French centre^ commanded by 
Napoleon in person, and Archduke Charles's lefk^ com- 
manded by his brother Louis and General Hiller. The 
Austrians were driven back at all points^ and lost about 
8000 men. These conflicts are called the battle of 
Abensberg. Next day, Landshot^ a town on the Isar^ 
was taken, with 6000 or 7000 Austrian prisoners, and an 
enormous quantity of spoil. On the 22nd the battle of 
Eckmuchl was fought. The deadly struggle continued 
with great energy till evening, when the Austrians gave 
way, and night put an end to the fighting. Archduke 
Charles took advantage of the darkness to withdraw his 
troops across the Danube, by the bridge of Batisbon. 
Napoleon, in his eagerness to press the assault of 
Batisbon, advanced so near the waUs that he was struck 
with a musket-ball on the right foot, which inflicted a 
considerable wound, and created a terrible sensation 
among the soldiers. But after a slight dressing, he re- 
mounted his horse, and rode along the lines, which 
called forth a universal burst of joy from his devoted 
followers, who immediately returned to their ranks 
with new enthusiasm, and the city was speedily taken, 
on the 23rd April, 1809. The capture of Batisbon 
completed the fifth day's continuous fighting. During 
this lengthened struggle between hosts of about 150,000 
each, the Austrians lost 30,000 or 40,000 men (Thiers 
says 60,000), 100 pieces of cannon, and an enormous 
spoil of all kinds; whilst the French loss of men was not 
above a third of that amount. But the moral advantage 
of these victories was of far greater importance to 
Napoleon. They overawed the loud murmurs of dis- 
content, and drove back for a time, at least, the swell- 
ing surges of insurrection arising throughout the con- 
quered and oppressed States of Europe, but especially in 
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the north of Germany. Archduke Charles and the main 
Austrian army now driven into Bohemia^ the road to 
Vienna was aU but open^ and Napoleon lost no time in 
advancing to seize the capital. Leaving Davout to 
guard the bridge of Ratisbon on his lefk^ and despatch- 
ing Lefebvre with the Bavarians to combat the insur- 
rection in the Tyrol, on his right, 'the French Emperor 
marched upon Vienna along the southern bank of the 
Danube. 

But while the French arms were thus triumphing 
under their great Captain on the fields of Bavaria, they 
bad suffered a disgrace on the plains of Italy, under the 
youthful inexperience of the Viceroy Eugene. On 
learning the disasters of the Italian army, Napoleon 
sent the brave M^onald to assist Eugene with his 
counsel and experience; and Archduke John being com- 
manded after the battle of Eckmuchl to fall back for 
the defence of Vienna, the tables were completely 
turned. Followed up by Prince Eugene with the Italian 
army from the west, and the French army of Dalmatia 
under Marmoat from the south, the Austrians suffered 
a series of severe reverses. The Archduke John retired 
into Hungary, while Eugene, M*Donald, and Marmont, 
pursued their victorious course through Illyria and 
Styria to join Napoleon on his arrival at Vienna. After 
a bloody combat between Hiller's troops and the French 
vanguard, led on by Massina, in forcing the bridge of 
Ebersberg across the river Traun, in which the combat- 
ants lost about 6000 men each. Napoleon arrived be- 
fore the Austrian capital, on the 10th of May, and on 
the 13th it was in his possession. 

In the meantime, the Archduke Charlos had descended 
the left or north bank of the Danube, and was concen- 
trating his forces opposite Vienna. Napoleon at once 
resolved to give Idm battle, but how to cross a river 
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8uoh as the Danube^ in the face of 90 or 100^000 
troops^ was the grand difficulty. The upper part of the 
Danube is confined in its bed^ but as it approaches 
"^^enna it spreads over the plain^ forming several islets 
'in its channel. Napoleon fixed on one of these called 
Lobau^ about six miles below Vieima^ to facilitate the 
passage. By astonishing efforts^ bridges of boats and 
rafts were thrown over the different arms of this river 
in a few days; and by the 21st of May a large body of 
the French troops were landed on the north bank of the 
Danube^ and had taken up a position, with the villages 
of Essling on their right and Aspem on the left^ which 
were about a mile apart^ and both about half a mile 
from the banks of the Danube. Al mid-day of the 21st^ 
Archduke Charles led on the whole of his forces^ 
90^000 strong^ with 288 pieces of cannon^ to the attack^ 
in five columns. At this moment Napoleon receiving 
intelligence that the bridge between Lobau and the 
south bank had given way^ and his force as yet before 
the enemy not' amounting to half their number^ was 
inclined to withdraw them to Lobau; but soon after 
being informed that the bridge was restored, they were 
ordered to stand firm and give the enemy battle. After 
two days of desperate and bloody conflict. Napoleon was 
obliged to withdraw his troops across to the island of 
Lobau. His loss during the two days of this terrible 
contest amounted to more than 80,000 men, including 
Marshal Lannes and General St. Hilaire, who were both 
mortally wounded. The Austrians lost about 20,000. 

In opposition to the almost unanimous opinion of his 
generals. Napoleon resolved to retain the bulk of his 
forces on the island of Lobau. This would conceal in 
a great measure the nature of the defeat he had suffered, 
and afford him a decided advantage in renewing his 
attack on the enemy. Having so resolved, he crossed 
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the large branch of the swollen river in a small boat at 
midnight, to order and superintend immediate and 
strenuous efforts to supply ^e island with provisions^ 
ammunition^ &c. Having thus provided for the im- 
med^^te wants of the army^ he next set himself and all 
around him with amazing energy and prodigious labour 
to the work of restoring the bridges, and making other 
vast preparations for a final and successful struggle with 
the concentrated hosts of the Archduke Charles. 

These vast preparations being completed by the end 
of June^ Napoleon quitted the palace of Schoenbrunn on 
the 1st of July^ and took up a position on tlie island of 
Lobau^ where his vast concentrating hosts, amounting to 
180,000 men, with 550 guns, and 40,000 horses, were 
fast mustering. At nine o'clock in the evening of Uie 4th 
July, they commenced the passage of the northern 
branch of the Danube, by four bridges, which, during 
next day, were increased to seven. The French de- 
ployed as they marched to meet the enemy, and so 
rapid was their debouche, that by the evening of the 
5th^ they formed a line nine miles long. At four next 
morning the deadly struggle commenced between these 
immense bodies, and in two or three hours the battle 
was raging with extraordinary violence along the whole 
line. In spite of the most devoted and gallant resist- 
ance, in which Prince Charles himself was wounded, 
the Austrians were obliged, about four p.m , to give way. 
They retired, however, in great order, and neither guns 
nor prisoners were taken by the victors, a result which 
called forth from Napoleon ill-humoured reflections 
against the officers of the cavalry. About 30,000 on the 
side of Austria, and 24,000 on that of the French fell, 
killed or wounded, in this terrific conflict, called the battle 
of VVagram. Generals McDonald, Oudinot, and Marmont, 
were rewarded by being raised to the rank of marshals. 
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The Archduke Charles, not wishing to ran the risk 
of redacing his country to the last extremity^ sent 
Prince John of Liechtenstein to the French Emperor a 
few days after the battle, to request a trace with the 
view to negotiate. After some hesitation Napoleon 
agreed ; and an armistice was signed at Znaim on the 
12th July, which ended in the treaty of Vienna, signed 
on the 14th October, 1809, by which Austria lost 
territories containing 3,500,000 inhabitants, besides 
being subjected to an enormous war tax, and bound to 
reduce her army so as it should not exceed 150^000 
men. As soon as the treaty of Vienna was ratified, 
Napoleon left Schoenbrann, and set out for France, and 
arrived at Fountainebleau on the 26th October. During 
his stay at the palace of Schoenbrann, an attempt was 
made on his life by a youth of eighteen, named Stabs, 
from Erfurth, who when apprehended acknowledged 
the premeditated crime, and declared his willin^ess to 
sacrifice his life to deliver his country from the horrors 
of war, which he believed could only be accomplished 
by the death of the French Emperor. This incident 
had a remarkable effect in bringing Napoleon to terms 
with the Austrian court. The brave Tyrolese were the 
first to feel the effects of the convention of Znaim^ and 
the treaty of Vienna. Led on by their devoted coun- 
trymen, Andrew Hofer, an innkeeper, and his co- 
patriots, Spechbacker, a farmer, Joseph Haspinger, a 
friar, and Martin Teimer, a shopkeeper, and favoured 
by the ragged and impregnable nature of their country, 
they had hitherto withstood all the forces sent against 
them, and even when abandoned by the Austrian 
troops, they had not only driven the enemy entirely 
beyond the bounds of their own territory, but carried 
the offensive into the neighbouring provinces. But the 
French troops, now relieved by the treaty of Vienna, 
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were poured in cm all sides on the devoted Tyrolese' 
who, notwithstanding, maintained the awful conflict 
with patriotic heroism and deadly effect on their enemies 
for nearly three months longer. But it was in vain. 
They were completely overwhelmed about the middle 
of December, and the brave Hofer, seized shortly after 
in his retreat, through the treachery of Donay, a former 
friend, was sent to Mantua, where he was shot by the 
direct order of Napolfion — another indelible stain on his 
memory. The other chie& escaped after enduring great 
hardships. 

One of the more remarkable events of Bonaparte's 
reign, and one which affords perhaps one of the best 
proo^ of his absolute power, took place during his resi- 
dence at Schoenbrunn — the dethronement and arrest of 
the Pope. Various causes had produced a growing 
alienation of feeling between the Emperor and his 
" Holiness," till at length the Pope's refusal to enforce 
the Berlin and Milan decrees against Britain and her 
allies^ brought matters to a crisis. On the 17th May, 
1809, Napoleon issued a decree firom the Schoenbrunn, 
which declared '* that the states of the Pope are united 
to the French empire from the 1st of June following." 
On this decree being proclaimed at Rome on the 10th 
of June, the Pope immediately issued a bull of excom- 
munication against Napoleon and all his supporters in 
this spoliation. General Miollis^ commanding in Rome, 
now ordered General Radet to apprehend the Pope, 
which was done ou the morning of the 6th July. He 
was immediately sent off in a carriage to France^ and 
stationed by Napoleon at Savona. 

The time had now arrived when Napoleon resolved 
to carry out his long meditated purpose of divorcing the 
Empress Josephine. The resolution was first communis 
cated to Josephine on the 30th of November, 1809, by 
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the Emperor himsel£ They dined together as nsnal, 
but neither spoke a word during dinner. When it was 
over, he dismissed the attendants, and approaching the 
Empress, he took her hand and laid it upon his heart. 
"Josephine,'* said he, ** my good Josephine, you know 
how I have loved you: it is to you, to you alone, 
that I owe the few moments of happiness I have known 
in the world. Josephine, my destiny is more powerful 
than my will ; my dearest affections must yield to the 
interests of France." " Say no more,'* exclaimed the 
Empress ; '' I expected this : I understand, and feel for 
you, but the stroke is not the less mortal." With tlitse 
words she uttered piercing shrieks, and fell down in a 
swoon, but was soon restored to consciousness in her 
own apartment by the assistance of Dr. Corvisart. The 
Emperor visited her in the evening, but she could 
scarcely bear the emotion excited by the interview. 
This painful matter was completed on the 15th Decem- 
ber, by an act of the Senate declaring the marriage 
dissolved. The ex-Empress was allowed £80,000 a 
year, and Malmaison appointed her future residence. 

The EmpresS'Mother of Russia having started some 
objections to a marriage alliance with the French 
Emperor, Napoleon, without waiting for a conclusion of 
the negotiations, made proposals to the Emperor of 
Austria for the hand of his daughter, the Archduchess 
Marie Louise, which were eagerly accepted; and the 
marriage took place by proxy at Vienna, on the 1 J th 
March, 1810, — Prince Berthier representing Napoleon. 
The bride left Vienna next day for France. The 
marriage was celebrated at St. Cloud with extraordinary 
magnificence on the 1st of April, and on the following 
day, the Emperor and Empress made their grand entry 
intiy Paris, amidst the most enthusiastic rejoicings of 
3dft>000 spectators. 
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Shortly after their marriage, the Emperor set out with 
the young Empress for the Netherlands. They were 
everywhere received with adulatory addresses, and rap- 
kirous applause. It was soon evident that Napoleon 
had more important objects in view in undertaking this 
journey than the amusement of his young bride, or the 
ordinary affairs of his government. It was now three 
years and a-half since he issued his Berlin Decree against 
Great Britain, from which he expected so much ; yet 
after all his efforts during that period, Britain seemed 
as able and as determined to continue the war as ever. 
Strongly convinced now, therefore, that the object he 
had so much at heart — ^the subjugation of Great Britain 
—could only be accomplished on her own element by a 
superior naval power, he had for some time been making 
great efforts in the maritime department. Antwerp was 
the centre of these operations. It was from here he 
intended to strike the mortal blow. It was his first 
care, therefore, after his marriage to visit the important 
works of that place, with the progress of which he had 
every reason to be satisfied. Besides the vast prepara- 
tions going on, 30 ships-of-the-line already fit for sea 
lay in its docks, and one of 80 guns was launched in 
his presence. From Antwerp, the Emperor descended 
the Scheldt to Flushing and Middelburg, where he gave 
orders for additional works and fortifications of great 
extent. He returned with the Empress by a different 
route to Paris, where they arrived on the 1st of June. 

Another important result was connected with Na- 
poleon's visit to the Netherlands — ^the resignation of the 
crown of Holland by Louis, in favour of his son, the 
present Emperor of France. Napoleon having made up 
his mind during his visit to Antwerp, to incorporate the 
whole of Holland with the French empire, his demeanour 
became so arrogant and insulting to Louis, that in de- 
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spair he abdicated, and set out daring the night for 
Bohemia. He nobly refused a yearly pension of £80,000 
afterwards offered him by the Emperor. On the 9th 
July, a decree appeared incorporating the whole of the 
kingdom of Holland with the French empire. About 
the same time Hanover was arbitrarily taken from his 
brother Jerome and added to France. And on the 12th 
November, 1810, a decree of the Senate extended the 
French empire to the Baltic sea, including the Hanse 
or Free Towns, and the possessions of the Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg, the brother-in-law of the Russian Emperor. 
Soon after this, Napoleon's pride was farther mortified 
by another brother choosing to take up his abode with 
his enemies, rather than submit any longer to the vexa- 
tions to which he was exposed from the Emperor's im- 
perious disposition. Lucien first withdrew to Rome, 
and afterwards to England, where he purchased the 
villa of Thomgrove, near Worcester, in which he lived 
in easy and elegant retirement, devoting his time to 
literary pursuits, and the completion of an epic poem on 
Charlemagne. 

As soon as relieved by the treaty of Vienna, and the 
subjugation of the Tyrol, the legions from the Danube 
were poured into Spain, to hasten on the tardy progress 
of the iniquitous conquest of that country. With these 
additions, the French troops in the Spanish peninsula 
in the beginning of 1810, numbered no less than 366,000 
men, under the most renowned Marshals of the Empire. 
Of these 280,000 were present with the eagles. It was 
impossible that the undisciplined levies of the Spanish 
nation, notwithstanding their resolute persistency and 
heroic devotion, could long withstand this formidable 
force of veteran troops, flushed with a long course of 
victories over the greatest states of Europe ; accordingly 
by the end of 1810 the whole country, with the excep- 
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tion of the provinces of Galicia^ Astarias, and part of 
Catalonia, and Valencia, was overran by the French 
forces, and exposed to their grinding and devastating 
exactions; and had it not been for the aid and encourage- 
ment of the British in Portugal^ Spain must have in- 
evitably fallen under the power of t^e oppressor, in 
spite of the indomitable and patriotic resistance of her 
people* But now that Great Britain had chased the 
haughty conqueror of the continent &om the seas, she 
dared to follow his eagles to their own chosen cliffs, and 
ceased not the contest till, by the Wallacian arm of her 
noble Duke, she dragged him from his proud eminence 
and chained him to the rock of St. Helena, no more to 
spread terror and desolation around him in his destructive 
flights amongst the nations. Sir Arthur Wellesley re- 
ceived the command of a new expedition, with which 
he landed at Lisbon, 22nd Aprils 1 809, amidst the en- 
thusiastic rejoicings of the inhabitants, and commenced 
that glorious career of amazing moral fortitude and 
heroic bravery which has given the names of Wellington 
and Britain an immortal renown, by hurling the world's 
oppressor &om his throne. Still, for a time, the im- 
mense hosts of French soldiers which now occupied 
Spain overcame all opposition, and the campaign of 
181 1 was so far success^ to the French that with the 
fall of Valencia, taken by Marshal Suchet in January, 
1812, the whole of Spain, with the exception of the 
cities of Gadiz^ Carthagena, and Alicante, and a few 
mountainous districts occupied by guerilla bands, was 
brought under the power of the French arms; and 
Lord Wellington, after gaining on the 16th May, 1811, 
the hard contested and bloody battle of Albuera, was 
again driven back for a short time into Portugal ; yet, 
by the wisdom of an overruling Providence, this tem- 
porary triumph of crime was a principal means by which 
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the oriminal was brought to punishment. This success 
made Napoleon more reckless in provoking a new war 
with Russia, while Lord Wellington still remained in 
his rear with an admirable army of 80^000 men, to 
hasten on his overthrow. 

There can be no doubt that a considerable measure 
of mutual regard and personal respect had sprung up 
between the Emperors Alexander and Napoleon by 
their personal interviews; a number of causes, however, 
soon sprang up, chiefly on the part of Napoleon, to mar 
the friendly feeling which had subsisted hr some time 
between them ; but into the detail of these we cannot 
enter, farther than to say, that the misunderstanding 
was brought to a crisis by the relaxation on the part of 
Alexander in enforcing the BerHn Decree. The hasty 
preference given by Napoleon to the Austrian princess 
over his sister had deeply wounded the pride of the 
Russian Ozar, and his state of mind was now sack that 
he was not inclined to continue a system which he saw 
spreading universal ruin, and deep-rooted discontent 
amongst his people, merely to please one who, he was 
now more convinced than ever, cared neither for friend 
nor foe farUier than advanced his designs of endless 
aggression, and selfish aggrandizement. Thus Na- 
poleon's injustice to Josephine, and that absurdly im- 
politic and oppressive measure, the Berlin Decree, which 
had wrought so much misery and disolation throughout 
Europe, were made principal elements in the hands of a 
retributive Providence in that combination of circum- 
stances which ultimately brought condign punishment 
on. their author. Bourrienne mentions as an instance 
of liie absurdity and cruelty of the Berlin Decree, that, 
while a poor man was put to death for buying a loaf of 
sugar in contravention of its enactments, he ^was under 
the necessity at the very moment of violating, its pre- 
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cepts in a wholesale manner to clothe the very army 
acting under Napoleon's eye. 

In the meantime, Napoleon's sun was brought to its 
meridian by the birth of an heir. On the morning of 
the 2l8t March, 1811, the Empress Maria Louisa was 
delivered of a son, amidst the booming of artillery and 
the rapturous enthusiasm of the Parisians. The 
in&mt was immediately dignified with the title of 
" King of Rome.'' 

The insane conduct of Gustavus lY, King of Sweden, 
having caused a revolution in that kingdom, in May, 
1809, he was deposed by the States, and his uncle made 
King under the title of Charles XIII ; and the new 
King's only son having suddenly died in May next 
year, the French Marshal Bernadotte^ Prince of Ponte« 
corvo, was elected Prince Royal of Sweden, on the 21st 
August, 1810. This election was conducted with so 
much intrigue that, while some authors maintain that 
it was carried by the influence of the French Emperor, 
others as distinctly assert that it took plape against his 
will. The truth of the matter seems to be, that Na- 
poleon at first opposed Bemadotte in favour of the King 
of Denmark, but finding a strong feeling against the 
latter amongst the Swedish States, he afterwards pre- 
ferred Bemadotte to other candidates more under 
Russian influence. However, his arrogant despotism 
soon deprived him of the advantage this election might 
otherwise have given him by compelling his old general, 
who had so often fought his battles, along with King 
Charles, to join his enemies. 

In the meantime, the estrangement between Alex- 
ander and Napoleon becoming every day more marked, 
both parties were making the most gigantic preparations 
for the final struggle. Treaties offensive and defensive 
were renewed with Prussia and Austria, in which 
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Napoleon and these States respectively mutually guaran- 
teed the integrity of each other's territories. The final 
decisions of both monarchs were now taken. Napoleon 
to invade Russia — ^Alexander to resist to the utmost. 
On the 29th of April, 1812, Alexander arrived at 
Wilna, the capital of Russian-Poland^ and Napoleon, 
accompanied by the Empress Maria Louisa, left Paris 
on the 9th of May for Dresden. A court of crowned 
heads and Princes were assembled there to receive 
them, including the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, and the whole Sovereigns of Germany. They 
occupied the chief apartments of the Palace, and noth- 
ing could exceed the magnificence and grandeur with 
which they were surrounded on this occasion. Four 
Kings were frequently to be seen waiting in the Em- 
peror's anti-chamber, and queens were Maria Louisa's 
maids of honour. The Empress returned from Dresden 
to Paris, and the Emperor proceeded through Dantzic 
to Poland to join his assembled hosts. An immense 
force of above 647,000 men awaited his orders to cross 
the river Niemen, the boundary of the Russian empire. 
Of these 96,000 were cavalry, and they were supported 
by 1372 pieces of cannon — ^the whole divided into 
13 army-corps. To meet these Alexander had only 
265,000 men, with 800 pieces of artillery, arranged in 
three grand divisions, under the orders of Count Barclay 
de Tolly, Prince Bagrathion, and General Tormasoff. 
But these were quite sufficient for his purpose, as he 
had learned a lesson from Wellington's policy in Portu- 
gal, and had resolved to act principally on the defensive, 
to retire slowly before the enemy, withdrawing the in- 
habitants and wasting the country ; and thus leave to 
cold and hunger to destroy an enemy which he could 
have little hope to meet successfully in the field* The 
very magnitude, therefore, of Napoleon's forces only 
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tended the more effectually to secnre the success of such 
a policy. 

The French commenced the passage of the Niemen, 
on the 24th June, 18 J 2, and in a few days above 
500,000 men and 162^000 horses had entered the 
Bussian territories, and were fairly launched on the 
fearful Moscow expedition. The sultry heat of the 
weather at the crossing of the Niemen was succeeded 
by a most dreadful and destructive tempest, and the 
horses perished in thousands from the combined effects 
of incessant rain and bad provender. About 10,000 
of them were found dead on the road between the 
Niemen and the city of Wilna alone^ and 120 pieces of 
cannon and 500 caissons, were left at that city for want 
of the means of transport. Thirty thousand disbanded 
soldiers spread desolation around the army, and before 
it had been six days in the Russian territory, or a single 
shot fired, 25,000 sick and dying men filled the hospitals 
of Wilna and the villages of Lithuania. And yet the 
French were still in ancient Poland, a friendly country. 
As they advanced their misery increased, until it became 
almost indescribable. Barclay with the principal Bussian 
army, left Wilna, 28th June, and on the same day 
Napoleon entered it^ where he remained 17 days waiting 
the advance of his supplies. His arrival was greeted 
by the most rapturous demonstrations of joy by the 
Poles^ who for days gave full vent to their ancient 
patriotism in the firm belief that now their nation was 
again to take its place in the map of Europe. The 
Diet of Warsaw declared the kingdom of Poland re- 
established, convoked the national diets^ and called 
upon the Poles in the Bussian service to abandon their 
standards. The Emperor at first took steps to encourage 
these proceedings, especially so far as Russia was con- 
cerned; but great as Napoleon was^ he was not altogether 
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his own master. Sharers in the spoil of Poland were 
still his allies, and their troops present in his armies. 
Accordingly he concluded a reply to pathetic addreisses 
presented to him by the Polish Diet in the following 
words, *'I must at the same time inform you, that I 
have guaranteed the integrity of the Austrian dominions, 
and can sanction 9W movement which can endanger the 
peaceahle possession of her Polish provinces," Notwith- 
standing of this wound given to their fondest hopes, 
the Poles furnished to Napoleon during the campaign 
no less than 85,000 men. 

After partial engagements with Bagrathion at Mohi- 
low, and with Barclay on 25th July, at Witepsk, the 
French followed these two generaJs to Smolensk, a 
frontier town oi Old Russia on the Dnieper, where they 
united their forces on the 3rd August. 

Napoleon with the Grand Army arrived before 
Smolensk on the 16th^ and next day ordered an assault 
upon the oity. The Russians defended it with great 
bravery till night, when they set what remained of the 
town oa fire and resumed their retreat followed by the 
French. The fierce conflict at Smolensk cost each 
party a sacrifice of 12,000 or 13,000 men. On the 5th 
September, 1812, the French arrived* in front of the 
village of Borodino, where the Russians, now under the 
supreme command of General Kutusoff, had taken up a 
position with the final resolution of making a grand 
effort to save Moscow. The 6th was spent by the chiefs 
in marshalling their forces, and next morning before six 
was commenced one of the most obstinate and deadly 
struggles recorded in modern warfare. From that hour 
both sides fought with the most determined hostility 
and valour, till darkness and complete exhaustion put 
a stop to the terrible conflict. The forces of the com- 
batants were nearly equal, (about 130,000 men eaoh^ 
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the Bnssians 640 guns and the French 590,) while their 
losses were remarkably similar, the killed and wounded 
of each amounting to the enormous number of nearly 
50,000 men, Thiers makes the Russians 60,000, and 
the French 30,000; and while he admits that 47 French 
generals and 37 colonels were amongst the killed and 
wounded, he affirms the Russians lost about as many. 
The Russian Generals KaitaisofiE^ Touezkoff, and Prince 
Bagrathion, &c., and the French Generals Montbrun, 
Gaulaincourt, Bessieres, Dumas, &c. were amongst the 
killed. The battle of Borodino having finally opened 
up the way to Moscow, the French had at length the 
gratification of arriving before its walls on the 13th of 
September, 1812; and on the morning of the 15th, 
Napoleon, at the head of his faithful legions entered 
the ancient city, but found it deserted by its inhabitants. 
He proceeded to the Ejremlin — a kind of citadel con- 
taining the Czar's palace, the arsenal, the Patriarch's 
palace, and other superb buildings — and, ascending the 
lofty St. Ivan tower, viewed the magnificent city in its 
solitary grandeur which, with its countless towers, 
domes and minarets, looked more like a vast accumu- 
lation of the world's most gorgeous mausoleums than 
the commercial capital of a great people. Five-sixths 
of its 340,000 inhabitants had retired with the army 
and the remainder were concealed in their dwellings. 
Before leaving, a number of the principal citizens had 
made arrangements in concert with the governor Count 
Rostopehin to give vent to their hvming patriotism and 
fierce revenge, by sacrificing the renowned Muscovite 
capital. Accordingly, on the evening of the very day 
the French entered, fires burst forth in different parts of 
the city, and, as if sanctioned by Providence, tempestuous 
gales suddenly arose and as suddenly changed from east 
to north-west, and from north-west to south-west, ^nd 
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next day to direct west, carryiDg the devouring flames 
with irresistible fury to every quarter until the mighty 
field of buildings became one vast scene of terrific 
conflagration. This dreadful scene continued with un- 
abated violence during the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
September. Thiers states that 15,000 wounded left by 
the Russians in Moscow perished in this awful catas- 
trophe. At length, after having destroyed four-fifths 
of the city, it was gradually overcome by the torrents 
of rain that succeeded the equinoctial gales which had 
done so much to fan its devouring flames. The Kremlin 
was saved chiefly by the exertions of the imperial 
guard ; and Napoleon, who had retired with consider- 
able difficulty through the burning streets to a country 
mansion, re-entered it on the 19th, depressed with the 
most gloomy forebodings. The burning of Moscow by 
the Russians themselves at once showed a determination 
which left much ground to fear that the loss of their 
ancient capital was not at all likely to produce that 
strong desire to come to terms which he so confidently 
anticipated, and which induced him to make the fearful 
sacrifices he had done to reach it; while it deprived 
his army of the vast resources on which he so fondly 
calculated to supply all its wants, and enable him to 
enforce such conditions of peace as he might choose to 
propose. Still he clung to the hope that Alexander 
would succumb ; and pressed by his own necessities, he 
condescended to make various advancements to induce 
the Czar to negotiate. But these approaches, instead 
of forwarding Bonaparte's designs, only revealed more 
fully to Alexander what he already to a great extent 
knew — ^the increasing embarrassments of the French 
Emperor — and stimulated him in the grand operations 
he was at that moment vigorously carrying out to crush 
his grand enemy. Having made peace with the Turkish 
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Saltan, and the King of Sweden, to whom he engaged 
to seenre Norway as compensation for Finland, which 
he had seized, he ordered his army on the Danube nnder 
Admiral Tchitchakoff to proceed northwards, join 
General Tormazofif, drive back the French right wing, 
and advance npon the river Beresina ; and his army in 
Finland under Count Steinheil to move eastwards, join 
Count Wittgenstein, drive back the French left wing, 
and then combine with Tchitchakoff near the Beresina 
and cLt off Napoleon's retreat, while Eutusoff pressed 
him on the rear. With such a bright prospect of over- 
whelming an enemy who had pierced the very heart of 
his empire^ and with whom he was now more than ever 
convinced there could be no permanent peace^ Alex- 
ander was in no mood to negotiate. Instead of thb*, 
the Russian Emperor had declared to Lord Cathcart, 
the BritisQ ambassador, '< that rather than submit he 
would abandon Europe and retire altogether to the 
original seats of his ancestors in Asia." And in the 
same decided tone he repeated^ on the 21st October, 
his instructions to Kutusoff, positively to refuse all offers 
of compromise, adding, "that no terms whatever could 
enduce me to terminate the war, or to fail in the sacred 
duty of avenging our country." Having no favourable 
answer to send then, Alexander's policy was to retain 
the French as long in Moscow as possible, by keeping 
Napoleon in suspense by returning no reply at all, being 
assured that every day thai the French remained in 
Moscow was increasing the security of the favourable 
issue of his grand combinations. Napoleon waited in 
vain, therefore, amidst increasing difficulties and per- 
plexing anxieties for an answer to his communications. 
The ruins and cellars of Moscow afforded immense stores 
of various axticles, but of a kind more calculated to de- 
grade and demoralize the men than supply the necessaries 
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of life. Snmptuons apparel, gorgeons draperies and rich 
treasure abounded, but there was little bread-stuff for 
the men^ and no provender for the horses^ while ihe 
large quantities of intoxicating drinks found in the 
cellars added fearfully to the dissipation^ crime, and 
disorganization which prevailed on all hands. Miserable 
horse-flesh, served up in gold and silver plate, em- 
phatically symbolized the state of the army. 

Although Napoleon had secret anticipations^ from the 
failure of an answer from Alexander^ of the ultimate 
necessity of retreat, and had made some preparations 
for it, yet the hitherto fine weather encouraged his 
hesitancy. At length a fall of snow on the 13th of 
October, aroused him to a sense of his danger, and 
orders were given for more vigorous preparations for 
retiring, and on the morning of the 19th October, the 
French army commenced their memorable retreat from 
Moscow, accompanied by 600 pieces of cannon and 
2000 waggons loaded with vast quantities of ammunition 
and supplies, and spoils obtained from Moscow, and 
encumbered with a number of prisoners and a motley 
crowd of 40,000 helpless retainers of different nations, 
who remained with the French in Moscow, and who, 
therefore, were afraid of the return of the Russians. 
Napoleon, who had remained at Moscow during- the 
19tii to superintend the evacuation, finally left it next 
morning to join the army. Having received some 
reinforcements at Moscow, Napoleon was still at the 
head of 103,000 brave warriors; but these had but very 
limited supplies, and he had lost a large portion of his 
cavalry, and the horses of what remained were not at 
all in a condition, firom exhaustion, to cope with the 
well-fed steeds of the enemy, and especially the hardy 
and swift litde horses of the Cossacks, while it was too 
evident that a great part of the emaciated animals of 
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the artillery and baggage waggons would soon sink 
nnder their fatigue unless speedily supplied with abun- 
'dance of good provender. In these circumstances, 
Napoleon determined to force his way if possible by 
Kaluga through the fertile provinces on the east of his 
former route, but the resolute resistance he met with on 
the 24th October, at the little town of Malo-Jaroslawetz, 
induced him reluctantly to turn again to the route by 
which he had advanced. 

In the neighbourhood of Malo-Jaroslawetz, Napoleon 
was surprised and surrounded by a band of Cossacks, 
with their famous chief Flatoff at their head. The 
imperial group encircling their Emperor defended him 
43word in hand, till the Guard, observing the danger, 
<;ame to the rescue. 

Now thrown back on a wasted country destitute 
almost of everything, overtaken by a Bussian winter, 
and surrounded by powerful and active enemies, the 
inarch of the French firom this point was one continued 
scene of indescribable misery, suffering, and death. 
Their course soon became marked by being strewed by 
thousands of dead and dying men and horses, waggons, 
guns, and ammunition, which they were constantly com- 
pelled to leave behind them, besides what was taken 
by the enemy ; while Napoleon, instead of sharing the 
difficulties and dangers of the retreat with his generals, 
and putting forth his usual energy and genius to mitigate 
the terrible sufferings brought upon his devoted followers 
by his errors and criminal ambition, remained during 
a great part of the retreat two marches in advance of 
the rear-guard ; and sometimes on horseback, sometimes 
on foot, but most frequently in a carriage between 
Murat and Berthier, sullen and crestfallen, passed whole 
-days without uttering a word — only rising at intervals 
from the abyss of gloomy reflections into which he was 

H 
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swoik, to utter complaints against his lieutenants, who 
were struggling against difficulties of which he was 
happily ignorant with a heroism and self-denial which 
merited a better return. 

Sad as these circumstances were. Napoleon had not 
yet reached the extremity of the calamities of this 
disastrous expedition. He was now to experience the 
direct effects of the Russian combinations. Tchitchakoff 
at the head of 38,000 men had outflanked the Austrians 
under Schwartzenberg, taken Minsk with its immense 
stores and magazines^ advanced to the Beresina, seized 
and destroyed the bridge of Borisow, the only communi- 
cation on Napoleon's line of retreat, and placed himself 
on the opposite side of the river from the French to 
oppose every attempt to cross it, while Kutusoff with 
50^000 troops had taken up a position on his left, and 
Wittgenstein with a force of 35,000 was closing him in 
on the right or north-west. This extreme danger 
aroused Napoleon's energies and genius, and called 
forth every effort on the part of his generals, and such 
of his followers as were capable of exertion. After some 
consultation, he resolved to collect all the forces he 
could command into one solid mass, and force the pas- 
sage of the Beresina against Tchitchakoff. By the 
union of the corps of Marshals Oudinot and Victor, and 
General Dombrowski with his own, and collecting all 
the detachments in the neighbourhood, Napoleon was 
yet able to muster 40,000 pretty effective soldiers, with 
250 well equipped guns, besides about 30^000 stragglers 
and camp followers. With these, placing Oudinot's 
corps in the front and Victor's in the rear, he proceeded 
towards Borisow with the intention of making a demon- 
stration at this point, and a feint of crossing the Beresina 
below Borisow, so as to engage the full attention of 
Tchitchakoff in this locality ; while General Eble, with 
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iLe sappers and engineers and a covering corps, were 
secretly despatched to throw two bridges across the 
stream near the village of Stndienka, nine miles farther 
up the river. 

On the morning of the 27th November, the Emperor 
crossed to the right bank with his staff, and continued 
the whole day on horseback superintending the passage 
of the remaining detachments, with the artillery and 
"baggage^ which continued now to pour across both 
bridges. On the afternoon of the same day^ the three 
Bnssian generals from Moscow, Moldavia, and Finland, 
being now assured of the passage going on at Studienka, 
began to close in upon the French forces. Next mom^ 
ing the 28th, the action became general on both sides 
of the river, Tchitchakoff's troops attacking the main 
body of the French, led by Marshal Oudinot, who had 
reached the right bank of the river, and Wittgenstein's 
assailing those still on the left bank under Marshal 
Victor. Kutusoff, whose army was much exhausted by 
the long and laborious pursuit, contented himself with 
supporting the two Bussian generals by detachments 
under Generals Miloradovitch and Yermoloff, and the 
indefatigable Flatoff with his formidable Cossacks. 
The French, who fought with the desperation of despair 
added to their wonted bravery, in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts of the enemy, vastly superior in strength, 
not only maintained their covering position on the right 
or west bank of the river, but, after an obstinate con- 
test, drove back the Eussians at all points, taking 1200 
or 1500 prisoners, besides about as many killed or 
wounded. This victory secured their line of retreat, 
by making them masters of the narrow chaussee laid on 
wood leading across impassable marches on the route to 
Wilna. In the meantime, Victor was maintaining a 
deadly struggle on the other side with Wittgenstein's 
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corps against fearful odds. Notwitbstandiog a most 
heroic and generally effective resistance, the Russians 
succeeded in planting a powerful battery within reach 
of the bridges ; and as the balls fell amongst the con^ 
fused mass of soldiers, stragglers, carriages and baggage, 
which were crowding around^ and towards them, a 
terrible tumult at once arose; the whole crowd rushed 
headlong on the bridges, blocking up the passages and 
crushing each other to death, or precipitating one 
another into the ingulfing stream below in their frantic 
eagerness to cross to the opposite side, presenting alto* 
gether a scene of agony and despair, fitted to appal the 
most resolute heart 

By a desperate effort of the French the Bussian 
artillery were at length driven back, and before they 
could again replace it, darkness and exhaustion brought 
to a pause the bloody conflict, but not before a new 
calamity befel the wretched French. As they continued 
to crowd along the bridges, one of them gave way, and 
the masses upon it being pressed forward in the con* 
fusion by those behind, thousands were precipitated into 
the river and miserably perished. At length as the mom-* 
ing of the 29th dawned, and the Russians approached, 
Victor's troops made their way through the distracted 
crowds which still remained on the left bank, and de* 
filed across the remaining bridge, which was immediately 
afterwards set on fire at 7 o'clock a.m,, and the shrieks 
and agony of the crowd on the burning bridge, who 
perished amidst fiire and water, and the thousands left 
behind, who were pierced by the lances of the Cossacks, 
and taken captive, formed the horrible catastrophe of 
this heartrending scene. About 26,000 French were 
taken prisoners, and 12,000 corpses were, after the 
thaw, found on the shores of the river, besides 8 or 9000 
who fell in battle, making a total loss to the French of 
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between 46 or 47,000 persons. Such is a faint repre- 
sentation of the awfnl tragedy of the Beresina Passage. 
Still the French calamities were far from their conclu- 
sion. The frogt which for some days had been com- 
paratively mild, set in on the 30th with dreadful severity, 
and the cold increased in intensity as the army 
approached Wilna, till it reached 36 degrees below 
zero of Fahrenheit. Men and horses perished in 
thousands^ the remaining artillery had to be abandoned, 
the cavalry melted away, and it was with difficulty that 
Ney and Victor could muster 3000 footmen to form the 
Tear-gnard, to protect the wretched multitude from 
Platoff's Cossacks, who, with Tchaplitz's division, con- 
tinued to harass the retiring crowd. 

On the 5th December, Napoleon reached Sraorgoni, 
when he intimated, to the dismay of those around him, 
his resolution now to leave the army and proceed at 
once to France to adopt measures to remedy his present 
disasters. He accordingly set out secretly during the 
night of the 6th, accompanied by only a few officers, 
for Paris, leaving the supreme authority with the King 
of Naples. After the departure of the Emperor, what 
j^mained of order and discipline was at an end ; and 
during the 8th and 9th, the remains of the Grand Army 
arrived at Wilna, little better than a confused rabble of 
insubordination and wretchedness. All order and 
authority gone^ the stores were plundered and wasted. 
The Cossacks were upon them on the evening of the 
9th^ and Murat, the hitherto invincible Murat, over- 
whelmed by the responsibility of his position, and cha- 
grined at the peril into which Napoleon's ambition and 
obstinacy had brought the crowns of the Bonaparte 
family, was amongst the first to desert the post of duty, 
by setting off in the night of the 10th December, for 
Kowno. The disbanded crowd at length reached Kowno, 
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on the I^iemen, on the 12th December, 1812, and next 
day they passed the bridge, in number about 20,000 — 
the wretched remains of the 560,000 brave troops which 
had crossed the Niemen under Napoleon's personal 
command since the 24th June — and yet not above 
3000 of this remnant had seen Moscow. What a fear-* 
fill responsibility on the author of this wholesale havoc 
of human life, to say nothing of the tens of thousands 
of Bussians who were at the same time destroyed — ^yet 
all this, and a vast deal more, was the immediate effects 
of a tyrannical attempt to enforce the morally unjust, 
and physically impracticable system promulgated by the 
Berlin and Milan decrees ; and this again was the child 
of a towering and insatiable ambition, cherished and pro- 
pelled by unparalleled success and transcendent genius, 
ungoverned by one moral restraint, till forgetting that 
after all it was only supported by a human arm, it could 
brook no control, but presumed to set at defiance both 
the laws of God and man, nature and reason, till, 
like Nebuchadnezzer of old, its author was made to feel 
in his astounding overthrow, that the " Most High the 
King of Heaven reigns, and those who walk in pride 
He is able to abase." Such is some idea of the infeLtua- 
ted expedition to Moscow. 

In the meantime. Napoleon was pursuing, incognito, 
his journey to France, manifesting a gaiety and reck- 
lessness of disposition in shocking contrast with the 
appalling suffering and wretchedness he had left behind, 
and in the full determination to provide new hecatombs 
of human sacrifices from the youth of France to the 
idol of his heartless ambition He arrived in Paris on 
the 18th of December, and immediately adopted the 
most energetic measures to raise a new army. But it 
was now in vain. The overwhelming tide was already 
surging all around, and its ingulfing waves were already 
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rolling forward with such speed and power as uow bade 
defiance even to the puissant arm of the European 
conqueror. The wretched remains of the French armies,, 
with the exception of a few garrisons on the Vistula 
and Oder, were, early in March^ 1813, driven as far 
back as the Elbe, leaving Poland, Prussia, and part of 
Qermany at the mercy of the Russians. This state of 
things gave vent to the cooped-up feelings of exasper- 
ation long felt towards Napoleon, especially in Germany 
^d Prussia; and when the Emperor Alexander, who 
-arrived at Kalisch in the end of February, proclaimed 
on entering Prussia, that he came not as a conqueror 
but liberator, to seek nothing but what had been un- 
justly taken from him, and to deliver the people and 
nations from the Arch-oppressor^ the enthusiasm and 
patriotic feelings of the people knew no bounds. A 
treaty was signed at Kalisch, on the 28th February, 
between Frederick- William and Alexander, by which 
the former agreed to provide at least 80,000 men in the 
field, and the latter 150,000^ to carry on a war against 
France; and Alexander engaged not to lay down arms 
till Prussia was reinstated in her ancient possessions^ and* 
the balance of power restored in Germany. The con- 
tracting powers farther bound themselves not to treat 
with the enemy except in concert, and to use their 
utmost endeavours to induce Austria and the other 
European states to join in the common cause. While 
Austria had a hearty sympathy with the general objects 
•of this new coalition, she had also an interest and a wish 
act to drive Napoleon to extremities — the extremity of 
repairing his fortune by a new desperate and devastating 
war, or of being utterly degraded by new disasters. 
Francis and his minister Count Metternich set them- 
■selves, therefore, with great energy and earnestness by 
diplomacy to bring the belligerents to terms of peace. 
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offering the Austrian cabinet as mediators to accomplish 
this desirable object, bat at the same time securing their 
interests and influence against all parties by taking 
advantage of their position to increase the Austrian forces. 

Napoleon demanded new levies to the amount of 
500,000 men — 350,000 to be marched immediately 
against the enemy^ and the remaining 150,000 to 
supply the depots for future service. Devastating as 
this demand was to France, already so much exhausted, 
Napoleon had little difBcnlty in getting the Senate to 
pass the decrees : for although the body even of the 
French people now murmured loudly against the cruel 
ravages of their family circles by the incessant wars of 
Bonaparte, (as he was now called in disrespect) the 
enlightened part of the nation felt the absolute necessity, 
to secure an honourable peace, of a mighty effort to re- 
deem the prestige of their arms by again driving back the 
enemy ; to say nothing of the positive danger to which 
France was now exposed by the success of her enemies. 

While Napoleon's arms were suffering the dreadful 
reverses of the Moscow expedition they were not much 
more fortunate in Spain. It has been mentioned that 
by the sheer force of overwhelming armies, Spain, in 
the beginning of 1812^ with the exception of the cities 
of Cadiz, Carthagena, and Alicante, had been brought 
nominally under the power of the French arms, and the 
British and Portuguese, under Lord Wellington, confined 
to Portugal. This state of matters, however^ did not 
long continue. At the very moment that Marshal 
Suchet was completing on the east coast the last acts 
of conquest in Spain for Napoleon, Lord Wellington 
commenced on the west frontier^ by the siege of Giudad 
Eodrigo^ that onward course of victory which, two years 
afterwards, placed the British flag in triumph on the 
ramparts of the French capital. 
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Amongst the mnltifarious objects that engaged Na- 
poleon's attention during the fonr months he spent in 
PariSy in the beginning of 1813, none occupied so im- 
portant a place as the completion of the new armament. 
As fast as the troops could be organized they were 
hurried off to the Elbe, and that no time might be lost 
the conscripts were exercised in military evolutions on 
their march. At length his plans advancing to maturity,. 
Napoleon prepared to join , the army. The better to 
secure the stability of the government in his absence^ 
and to provide for whatever contingency might happen, 
Napoleon conferred on the Empress Maria Louisa the- 
title and dignity of Regent. 

On the 15th of Aprils 1813, he bade her adieu and 
set out for Mayence, where he spent eight days in most 
indefatigable exertion, conducted with his own genius 
and vigour, in strengthening the fortifications of the- 
place and organizing and marshalling his armies. Na- 
poleon left Mayence on the 26th^ and passing through 
Wurzbourg, Foulde, and Weimar, arrived next day at 
Erfurth, in the midst of his troops. He formed a junc- 
tion on the 29th, on the banks of the Saale, with Princo 
Eugene, who had exercised the chief command of the- 
remnants of the old army since January, when King^ 
Marat in disgust had deserted his post^ and set off from 
Posen for his own dominions in the south of Italy. On 
the 30th^ the French crossed the Saale and debouched 
on the famous plains of Lutzen and Leipsic, where they 
came in contact with the Allies' advanced posts. 

On the morning of the 2nd May, Napoleon was astir 
by 3 o'clock, making preparations to meet the enemy.. 
Ney's corps was posted amidst a group of five villages, 
two or three miles to the south of Lutzen; to be sup- 
ported on the right or west by the corps of Marmont 
and Oudinot, while the divisions of Lauriston and Mao* 
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-donald forming his left wing under Viceroy Eugene, 
were advanced eastwards towards Leipsic, with the view 
of turning the enemy's right flank and crushing him 
gainst the Bohemian mountains. While Napoleon was 
thus endeavouring to outreach the enemy, the Prussians 
and Russians led hy their chiefs Blucher and Wittgen- 
tstein, with their sovereigns at their head^ were attempting 
the same manoBUvre against him hy throwing forward 
their left wing to turn the French rights and hy a flank 
attack drive them hack upon the plains where the Allies^ 
great superiority in cavalry would make up for their 
deficiency of men in the field: and with a less ahle 
antagonist they would in all likelihood have succeeded. 
Napoleon with his staff had approached Leipsic ahout 
midday, and had his attention occupied with an assault 
^oing on against it hy one of Lauriston^s divisions when 
he was suddenly startled hy the roar of cannon, which 
«oon hecame very violent, in the direction of the villages. 
Ney, who was hy his side^ perceiving that his troops 
were attacked, set off to the scene of danger at fdl 
gallop. On arrival he found matters in a very serious 
position. In fact, Bonaparte had heen ont-generaled 
for once. He had allowed the enemy to surprise him 
by a concentrated attack on an isolated portion of hia 
forces when engaged in a flank march^ and had it not 
been for his superiority in numbers, 115,000 to 72,000, 
and the extraordinary bravery of Key and his men, hd 
must have had experienced a sad disaster instead of 
«ven a bare victory. When Marshal Ney came up 
three of the villages were taken, and the French hard 
pressed in the other two. Ney's young soldiers, how- 
ever, were so animated by his presence that they drove 
back the Prussians and retook two of the lost villages, 
but were soon overborn by numbers and again driven 
back in their turn. Five times the heroic Ney rallied 
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his brave conscripts and led them back to the charge, 
thus maintaining the conflict till Napoleon had time to 
bring up his forces in such numbers as threatened to 
surround the Allies and compelled them to fall back. 
After %. bloody contest of eight hours, the Allies with- 
drew in the greatest order. Napoleon, being as jet 
almost destitute of cavalry, could not follow up the 
victory. Hence, it was very indecisive, although the 
carnage was very great on both sides, about 18,000 
having fallen on the side of the French, and 15,000 on 
that of the Allies. Napoleon himself made a narrow 
escape from being taken prisoner. 

Next morning, the 3rd of May, the Allies retired 
slowly and in good order towards Dresden, and passing 
on without halting, took the road to Silesia, where a 
stroug entrenched position had been prepared at Bautzen. 
Overborne by the extraordinary circumstances in which 
he found himself placed by the French disasters, the 
King of Saxony, Frederick-Augustus, had been com- 
pelled for some time to temporise, and had fled to Prague 
to throw himself under the protection of Austria. On 
reaching Dresden on the 8th of May, Napoleon sent 
one of his aides-de-camp to Prague to summon him to 
return to his capital immediately, and again to place all 
his forces at the Emperor's service under the pain of 
losing his kingdom. The King of Saxony complied| 
and was received with his family and court at his 
capital, in great state, by Napoleon, on the 12th of May. 
The French Emperor remained 10 days at Dresden 
assiduously engaged in perfecting his dispositions, and 
conducting complicated negotiations through Austria^ 
who was intensely earnest to bring Napoleon to reason- 
able terms of peace, but such efforts were altogether 
vain with one who had no idea of parting with any ot 
his acquisitions, however unjustly obtained, without a 
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fall equivalent, and who only entered on negotiations 
to throw a bone of contention amongst his enemies, or 
in some other way the better to enable him to accom- 
plish his own sinister and selfish purposes. Napoleon 
left; Dresden on the 18 th May, to lead his forces against 
the Allies' position at the little town of Bautzen, which 
he reached next day. 

At eleven o'clock on the 20th, the immense number 
of cannon the French had placed along the north bank 
of the Spree commenced the terrible assault, and under 
their protection bridges were thrown across the river at 
diJBTerent points. By five in the afternoon the river was 
crossed in all directions, and the French advancing to 
the enemy's chief line of defence on the eminences be- 
hind, the combat was severe, the assailants being 
exposed to a deadly plunging fire from the batteries of 
the enemy which capped every summit of their lines, 
and before darkness brought the awful conflict to a 
pause, 10,000 of the French and their supporters lay 
stretched in the bloody plain. But this was a small 
matter to Napoleon providing he eventually conquered, 
and he retired for the night in high spirits to Bautzen^ 
being confident in the issue of a manoeuvre by Key on 
the morrow, on the enemy's right flank. At ^ve next 
morning, the battle was renewed by Oudinot with great 
vigour^ amidst the mountains of Bohemia on the enemy's 
leit, while Napoleon distracted his attention by great 
demonstrations of troops in the centre. Early in the 
forenoon, Ney had completely turned the Allies' right, 
and soon after compelled Barclay and Blucher to fall 
back with great loss to prevent themselves being sur- 
rounded. The battle was now gained, and the allied 
sovereigns who commanded in person, gave orders to 
retreat. Their great superiority in cavalry, and tact in 
conducting the retrograde movement, baffled every 
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attempt of Napoleon to throw tbeiri into disorder, and 
the victory was comparatively fruitless. Indeed, from 
the nature of the action the loss of the victors was far 
greater than that of the vanquished, the former having 
folly 25,000 killed or wounded during the two days, 
while the latter only lost 15,000 killed or wounded, 
and 1500 prisoners. Napoleon could not conceal his 
vexation at the unbroken array of the retreating foe. 
"What," said he, "after such a butchery no results? 
Those fellows there will not leave us a nail, they 
rise from their ashes. When will this be done?^' 
Never Napoleon I Your days of Ulm and Jena 
conquests are over. Your last victories were but the 
dying flashes of the horrible conflagration, lighted 
up by your unparalleled but unprincipled genius, 
which has so long spread devastation and misery over 
oiyriads of your fellow creatures. Enraged at seeing 
bis enemy thus escaping. Napoleon hastened forward 
with his staff to the advanced posts, to collect and press 
forward his pursuing troops. When thus engaged the 
balls were flying thick around him, and one of his 
escort fell dead at his feet. ^^ Duroc,'' said he, turning 
to his favourite the Grand-Marshal of the Palace, who 
was by his side, " fortune is resolved to have one of us 
to*day." The sad anticipation was soon realized. Sud- 
denly a cannon-ball glanced from a tree near the 
Emperor^ killed General Kirgener, and mortally woun- 
ded Duroc. Napoleon was completely overcome by his 
loss. He hastened to the cottage where he lay, seized 
him by the hands, called him friend, and wept over him; 
and seemed so overwhelmed with grief that during the 
remainder of the day he refused to attend even to the 
most pressing business, answering every one who ap- 
proached him, " To-morrow— everything." 

The Allies continued their retreat towards an in- 
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trenched camp at Schweidnilz in two columns, pursued 
by the French in three ; the right following Wittgen- 
stein, who skirted the Bohemian frontier; the centre 
following Blucher and Barclay de Tolly, on the great 
road to Liegnitz, while the left marched to raise the 
Beige of Glogau, on the Oder, which was relieved on 
the 29th May, to the great joy of the garrison, whose 
means were almost exhausted. In the meantime negoti- 
ations were renewed, and an armistice was at last 
agreed on for six weeks, with six days notice, and signed 
on the 4th June at Pleiswitz, between the hostile 
Powers. Napoleon now took up his residence in the 
Palace Marcolini, at Dresden. 

Wellington made the most assiduous use of the winter 
tecess to organize and improve his army, and put it in 
the best state of efficiency, for the coming campaign. 

On the 19th of June the French armies converged on 
the plain of Vittoria, where were collected in and 
around the town the fugitive families from Madrid, 
with vast numbers of waggons and conveyances, con> 
taining prodigious quantities of wealth and spoil of all 
descriptions, besides the military baggage and ammuni- 
tion of the army. From the incapacity of Joseph, and 
indisposition of Jourdan, little was done on the 19th 
mnd 20th to strengthen their position, or to relieve 
themselves of their immense convoy encumbrances, and 
early on the 21st they were vigorously attacked by the 
Allies in three divisions, the right led by General Hill, 
the left by General Graham, and the centre in two 
columns under Marshal Beresford and Wellington him- 
self. Whilst the centre and right were steadily making 
way, Graham, who had made a circuitous sweep to the 
north, commenced, about mid-day, a vigorous assault 
on the Bayonne road, on the French right flank. This 
being a vital point, General Beille defended it with 
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great brarerj and resolntion; still the valiant Graham 
made progress, and Joseph, now aware of his imminent 
danger, ordered a retreat. But it was too late to save 
the Bayonne line of commnnication. As the masses of 
soldiers, fugitives, horses, and waggons were gradually 
pressed together in small bounds the confusion and dis- 
order became terrible, but when Graham succeeded 
soon afterwards in barring the Bayonne route, which 
was the only one by which the enemy had any chance 
of carrying off their waggons and artillery, the scene of 
alarm and dbtress became appalling in the highest de- 
gree. Soldiers and fugitives sought safety by rushing 
in headlong confusion, followed by the British dragoons, 
along the road to Pampeluna, and across the fields iii 
all directions, leaving everything behind them. Joseph 
even failed to save his carriage, which contained all hift 
papers. The booty left was enormous. Never, perhaps, 
did modern victors gain such a prize. It was not only 
the spoil of an army, or even a city, but of a nation, col- 
lected for years. Thus did a righteons God^ at the 
retreats- of Cordova, Moscow, and Madrid, make tho 
rapacity of the oppressor its own punishment. Besides 
the matertely the French lost 6000 killed or wounded^ 
and 1000 prisoners. The small nnmber of prisoners 
taken in such a route arose from the allied soldiers 
oeaaing the pnrsnit to seize the spoil, and so many^ 
deserted to enjoy the great wealth they had obtained, 
that shortly after the battle the army numbered 12,600^ 
less than it did the day before it, although only 5180 
fell kflled or wounded in the combat. 

Of course Napoleon was in a terrible rage when he 
heard of the Vittoria disaster, as much the effect of his 
own injudicious orders, and the conduct of his minister 
Clarke at Paris, as of Joseph's mismanagement^ but the 
unfortunate king had to bear the brunt of his imperious 
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brother's passion. His enemy Soult, who had been re» 
called from Spain, was sent from Dresden to take 
command of the armj^ and Joseph ordered to retire to 
Marfontaine, and remain there in complete seclusion 
under pain of arrest. 

Great as was the effect of the battle of Yittoria on 
the fate of Spain, its consequences were no less import- 
ant on the destinies of Europe — nay, we should rather 
say of the world, at that moment held in awful suspense 
by the negotiations going on at Dresden. Baffled and 
disgusted by the war in Spain, Napoleon had indulged 
the idea for some time of securing a peace with Great 
Britain by giving up the Peninsula. Not being now 
unwilling, then, to this extent to make concessions, and 
the better to mask his designs from Austria, by a seem- 
ing compliance with the urgent demand for a general 
pacification, which that Power was now in a position 
authoritatively to make, he had intimated to the Aus- 
trian cabinet his readiness now to acquiesce in the 
absolute condition laid down by Great Britain— that 
the Spaniards should be represented in any congress for 
a general peace. Encouraged by this indication of the 
adoption of a more reasonable and moderate course on 
the part of Napoleon, Metternich increased his efforts 
to secure in the meantime, by a treaty between France, 
Bussia, Prussia, and Austria, the essentials of a general 
pacification. Austria's mediation being accepted by 
both parties, she offered peace to Napoleon on the fol- 
lowing very favourable terms: — The dissolution of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and its re-division amongst 
Bussia, Prussia, and Austria, — the reconstruction of 
Prussia — the independence of the Hanse towns, Lubeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburgh — the abolition of the Confeder- 
ation of the Bhine — and the restoration of Illyria and 
Trieste to Austria. Although Bussia and Prussia 
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thought those terms too favourable, yet Napoleon's 
pride made him utterly unwilling to accept of them, 
especially as dictated by Austria ; and now that the 
battle of Vittoria increased the confidence of the Allies, 
and deprived the French Emperor of all prospect of 
peace with Great Britain without far greater sacrifices, 
it may justly be said to have decided the fate of Europe: 
Wellington's sword, thrown into the quivering balance, 
had turned it decidedly in favour of liberty, by driving 
the oppressor on to his own ruin. The victory of 
Vittoria removed whatever element of sincerity might 
have been found in Napoleon's previous negotiations for 
peacoi and they were now only continued on his part 
with the view of distracting the counsels of Austria, 
and of procuring an extension of the armistice of Pleis- 
witz, to enable him more thoroughly to complete the 
vast preparations which he was making for the final 
struggle, and which he now prosecuted, if possible, with 
augmented energy and devotion. The Elbe, which he 
was fortifying from its mouth to the mountains of 
Bohemia, was to be the base, and Dresden the centre 
of his action. Around the latter place he was almost 
constantly engaged in making excursions — sometimes 
extending to 100 miles a day, examining and superin* 
tending every thing, electrifying all around him with 
his own amazing energy, and sustaining the foreboding 
spirits of his attendants by the display of a confidence 
and hilarity, which both surprised and distressed them 
in the serious aspect of his affairs. Napoleon set out 
on the night of the 24th July for MayencCi to visit the 
Empress whom he had invited to meet him at that 
place. He arrived in Mayence on the 26 th, where he 
was awaited by a brilliant court which had accom- 
panied the Empress from Paris. He found her, and the 
whc^e court, deeply anxious in regard to the position of 
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affaire, and all agreed in urging him to conclude a peace. 
After passing six days with Maria Lousia^ and inspeciiDg 
and forwarding the military preparations going on at 
that important fortress, he embraced the Empress in 
presence of his whole conrt, and, leaving her in tears^ 
set off, 1st August^ on his return to the Elbe. Passing 
through Wurzburg, Bamberg, and Bayreuth, where he 
inspected everything with great care and minuteness, 
he arrived at Dresden on the 4th August. 

As a part of his procrastinating scheme. Napoleon 
had proposed a Congress which was agreed to by the 
allied sovereigns, and finally appointed to meet at 
Prague, on the 12th July, But although the pleni- 
potentiaries of Russia, Prussia, and Austria had arrived 
there on the 1 1th, yet, from the frivolous and vexatious 
objections of the French Emperor, the congress had not 
even been constituted up to the time of his return to 
Dresden on the 4th of August, although the prolonged 
armistice expired at midnight of the 10th. Count 
Metternich, therefore, disgusted with Napoleon's con- 
duct^ and all but convinced of his insincerity, intimated 
to his plenipotentiaries, Caulaincourt and Narbonne, 
that^ if the conditions of peace already mentioned were 
not accepted by their master by midnight of the lOth^ 
Austria would immediately join the Coalition^ and de-. 
clare war against France. With the faithful communi- 
cation of this grave intelligence to Napoleon, M. de 
Caulaincourt^ in the most touching and solemn language^ 
entreated his master to close with the terms offered^ 
and grant a peace to France and to Europe. But it 
was. all in vain. Neither the cry of the desolated 
families of France — the wail of bleeding Europe —the 
importunity of Austria and his Father-in-law — the 
entreaty of his friends, nor the tears of his Empress, 
could move the tyranny of bis absolute will, or over- 
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come that indomitable pride and selfishness which made 
him disregard all consequences, however awful, which 
stood in the way of his ambition, " What do I care, do 
you suppose, for the lives of two hundred thousand men?" 
exclaimed he to Mettemich, when expostulating with 
him on his resistance to the terms of peace. 

The die then is irrevocably cast, 12 o'clock of the 
night of the 10th of August, 1813, struck the doom of the 
mighty French Empire, and its haughty Emperor. That 
night Count Mettemich signed the adhesion of Austria 
to the coalition, which now consisted of Great Britain, 
Bussia^ Prussia^ Sweden^ Austria^ Spain and Portugal ; 
and on the morning of the 11th, declared war against 
France, As the six days allowed after denouncing the 
armistice expired with the 16th, both parties were 
now actively engaged in marshalling their mighty hosts' 
for the terrible contest^ which might be expected to begin 
on the 17th. There seems no little reason to pronounce 
the armistice of Pleiswitz " the greatest political blunder 
of Napoleon's life." It is true the truce had enabled 
him to mature his great military preparations and plans, 
to complete, equip, and <;oncentrate on the Elbe, a 
brilliant host composing the Grand Army of 350^000 
men in the fields besides garrisons connected with the ' 
Grand Army, and detached army-corps and divisions* 
But this is only one side of the picture. Let us look at 
the other. The Allies had not beesk idle either. Instead 
of having 60,000 or 70,000 effective men in the field, 
twice beaten at Lutzen and Bautzen, hemmed in by a 
force above a third larger^ and in danger of being cut 
off from their succours and supplies, which was their 
condition when the armistice was signed, they had now 
ready to pour in upon the Grand Army of Napoleon a 
force of fully 400,000 well equipped, and well appointed 
troops^ with 1^441 guns, besides reserves and block- 
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ading forces effecting the Gennan campaign amounting 
to about 200,000 men; and including 120,000 men 
under Wellington in Spain, 45,000 to meet Suchet in 
Catalonia, 50,000 to combat Prince Eugene in Italy^ 
whom Napoleon had returned to his viceroysbip in 
prospect of war with Austria, 25,000 on the Inn to ob- 
serve General Wrede, and a reserve of 60,000 in the 
interior of Austria, the Allies had a grand total of Nine 
Hundred Thousand men in the field with which to 
make the final assault upon the colossean French em- 
pire, while Napoleon's whole force for its defence did 
not exceed Seven Hundred Thousand soldiers. In 
these circumstances, with France irritated and exhausted 
by 23 years' incessant war, Europe, and especially 
Germany the seat of the war, thoroughly exasperated 
by its sufferings, his generals chagrined and worn out 
by endless fatigue, and a great part of his troops young, 
inexperienced, and heartless if not hostile, nothing but 
the most reckless obstinacy or indomitable pride could 
have induced Bonaparte to reject a peace in the face of 
every entreaty of his warmest and best friends, which 
left. to France, or her dependants, the whole of Italy, 
and the Netherlands, and a large portion of Germany; 
bat since he would have it so *' His sin shall find him 
out;" and those very extraordinary qualities which 
made him such a dreadful scourge to Europe were now 
overruled by a sovereign Providence for his own chas- 
tisement. 

The forces of the Allies for the German campaign 
were divided into three large armies; the Grand Army 
in Bohemia about 240,000 strong, and composed of 
Austrians, Bussians, and Prussians. 

This brilliant host was commanded by Prince 
Schwartzenberg, and accompanied by its three sove- 
leignsi the Emperors Francis and Alexander, and King 
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William-Frederick. Next, the Army of Silesia, com- 
posed of 65,000 Russians and 35,000 Prussians, under 
the Prussian General Blucher. And third, the Army 
of the North, commanded by Bernadotte, Prince of 
Sweden, and comprising Swedes, Germans, Russians, 
Cossacks, Prussians, Hanoverians, and a few British, 
in all 160,000 troops. Sixty or 70,000 of these were 
to be employed in blockading or besieging fortresses, 
and observing Davout, who held Hamburg, while the 
remaining 80,000 or 90,000 were assembled around 
Berlin to advance on Napoleon^s left, and Blucher was 
to threaten him in front, while the Grand Army, ad- 
vancing through the defiles of the Bohemian mountains, 
was to assail him on the right and rear, to drive him, 
if possible, out of Dresden. So self-sacrificing and 
patriotic was Alexander that the better to win and 
unite all parties, he not only left his own generals with- 
out a chief command in any of the principal armies, but 
also agreed that Prince Schwartzenberg, besides having 
the command-in-chief of the Grand Army, should also 
be appointed Generalissimo. 

Blucher taking an unjust advantage of his enemies, 
instead of waiting till the 17th of August, seized Bres- 
lau, a town in the neutral territory on the 14th, and, 
continuing his advance next 'day in great force, drove 
back the outposts of the four corps under Ney, posted 
to oppose him, which being thus surprised hastened to 
fall back behind the river Bober. No sooner did Na- 
poleon receive this intelligence on the 20th than he set 
out with a portion of his guards, and arrived on the 
Bober next morning. His presence soon turned the 
tide of affairs. Blucher quickly recognizing it by the 
vigour of the preparations making to give him battle, 
hastened to retrace his steps. Napoleon pursued with 
promptitude, and on the morning of the 23rd fought 
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and gained a smart action on the banks of the Katz- 
backy and drove him back towards Jauer. These for- 
ward and retrograde movements cost each party a loss 
of 7000 or 8000 men. Napoleon having thus seen 
Blucher in fhll retreat set ofif about noon in retnm to 
Dresden, taking Ney with him, and leaving the 
command- in-chief of this division of his forces with 
Macdonald, And it was more than time. 

On the 23rd of August, the van-guard of Prince 
Schwartzenberg's army appeared in sight at Dresden, 
and a day or two afterwards the whole of the bights 
•which encircle the west side of the city was covered 
with that vast host. But on account of difference of 
opinion amongst the chiefs, they lay inactive till the 
afternoon of the 26th, when the golden opportunity of 
taking the Saxon capital was lost. 

Napoleon entered Dresden through great personal 
danger at ten on the forenoon of the 26th^ and was 
bailed with the most ardent enthusiasm both by King 
and people. After reasspring the King by the promise 
of the speedy arrival of his Guards and large additional 
^rces. Napoleon went out to examine the exterior 
works^ and with his own eyes to ascertain the real state 
of affairs, accompanied only by a single page to avoid 
Attracting the enemy's attention; and 90 close were his 
iadvanced posts that the youth was slightly wounded by 
a musket-bail while standing at the Emperor's side. 
Having completed this important reccmnoissance, Na- 
poleon returned to the palace and issued ^ders in all 
directions to his troops who were n^w pouring into 
Dresden in a continuous stream; and made every pre- 
paration with his usual vigour and ability to meet the 
terrible onsets every moment expected^ of the vast 
hosts surrounding the city. As the clocks of Dresden 
struck three, a tremendous cannonade from the lines of 
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the Allies annonnced the commencement of the action. 
In spite of every effort of the French the overpowering 
strength of the Allies, both in men and artillery, en- 
abled them to make decided and rapid progress, so that 
by six o'clock a few of the redoubts were taken, and the 
Allies furiously attacked the barriers, while their guns 
within a hundred yards thundered against the ramparts 
of the city. At this critical moment the young Guards 
arrived. The gates were immediately thrown open, 
and out they rushed like an impetuous torrent on the 
enemy. The Allies thus unexpectedly and vigorously 
assailed just when they thought Napoleon's resources 
exhausted, and victory within their grasp, speedily gave 
way, and were driven back at all points, with a loss of 
6000 killed or wounded, while the French only lost 
2000. Schwartzenberg now drew off his troops for the 
night, and again marshalled them in a semicircle along 
the adjacent bights to await the attack of the enemy 
next morning. Highly satisfied with the present suc- 
cess, Napoleon had already formed plans for the morrow 
from which he anticipated still greater results. After 
visiting the different posts of the army, and giving 
orders accordingly, he went to sup with the King of 
Saxony, andi spent the evening in the greatest hilarity, 
seemingly confident in the success of his dispositions for 
the morrow. Next morning, the 27th of August, al- 
though it rained heavily. Napoleon was on horseback 
by six o'clock, completing his arrangements. Ney 
commanded the young guards and Nansouty's cavalry 
on the left wing opposite Wittgenstein's Kussiaus; 
Marat, Victor's troops and Latour-Maubourg*s cavalry 
on the right wing, opposed by the Austrians under 
Giulay and Elenau; and Napoleon himself the centre, 
composed of St. Cyr and Marmont's corps, and the 
reserves, against the Allies' centre under the immediate 
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eye of the Commander-in-Cliief, and the Russian and 
Prassian Sovereigns. 

The nature of the battle-field and the arrangement 
of the enemy's troops affording peculiar scope for 
Napoleon's military genius, the action was not long 
commenced when the Austrian lines were broken 
through and cut to pieces. Only a few battalions es- 
caped. Three -fourths of the enemy^s entire left wing, 
with General Metsko, were slain or taken prisoners. 
No sooner did Napoleon perceive that Murat's manoeuvre 
on the right had taken effect than he ordered a concen- 
trated attack on the left against Wittgenstein, while 
the cannonade was continued with renewed vigour in 
the centre. Ney soon made alarming progreiss against 
the enemy's right, and while Alexander was taking 
measures to check his advance a striking casualty 
occurred which had a very material effect on the action. 
While General Moreau, who had returned from his 
banishment and joined Napoleon's enemies, was earnestly 
conversing with the Czar about the means to be 
adopted, a ball from a battery in front of Napoleon's 
position pierced the General's horse and almost carried 
away both of his rider's legs. Both of Moreau's legs 
were amputated, and for a few days he seemed to be 
doing well — but afterwards fevered and died. His 
body was embalmed, and sent to St. Petersburg for 
burial. While Alexander was much overcome and his 
attention distracted at a most critical moment by this 
sad event, an officer arrived from Pima with the iiffor- 
mation that Yandamme had taken that post from Prince 
Eugene of Wurtemberg. Thus their left wing entirely 
cut off, their right in great danger of being surrounded, 
and a severe cannonade going on against their centre, 
the Allies in the evening ordered a retreat towards the 
Bohemian mountains by which they had entered Saxony. 
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They were speedily followed by the victorious French 
and as the King of Naples, and General Yandamme, 
had taken possession respectively df this principal routes 
on the right and left of their retreat they were driven 
upon the inferior roads and suffered great embarassment 
and loss. The battle of Dresden was one of the greatest 
victories ever gained by Napoleon, in which he fought 
and defeated about 180,000 men with 130,000 ; taking 
15,000 prisoners and 40 guns, besides 10,000 of the 
Allies killed or wounded, while his own loss was not 
above 1 1,000 in all. As it rained incessantly the whole 
day, Napoleon returned to Dresden in the evening 
covered with mud, and the brim of his hat hanging 
down upon his shoulders, but highly delighted with his 
success, and hailed by the populace with real or affected 
applause as the deliverer of their city ; but now soon 
to experience the sad effects of his grasping ambition in 
war as well as in politics. With the advantages of his 
central position, and strong bases of action in the for- 
tresses of the Elbe, if moderation had directed his 
counsels^ he had now a fair prospect of redeeming his 
position. But laying aside his own recognised priivci- 
pies of military, action— concentration and combination 
— ^he stretched out his troops not only to an unreason- 
able distance on the east in Silesia, but also on the 
north with the design of seizing Berlin. Attempting 
to grasp every thing at once he lost all. But fortunately 
for the cause of liberty that very ambition, which had 
so long oppressed and devastated Europe^ was now 
made the means, by an overruling Providence, in work- 
ing out her deliverance. Napoleon was only saved the 
effects of his error in the east— the disaster of a surprise 
of Dresden — by the dilatoriness or distraction of his 
antagonists; but now he was fdlly to experience the 
terrible consequences of his rash movements on the 
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north of his position. Ondinot was defeated by Berna- 
dotte on the 23rd, at Gross- Beeren, almost in sight of 
Berlin, Napoleon hastened to Oudinot's assistance^ 
and Yandamme, who had advanced with great vigour 
against the retreating Allies, and taken np an important 
position between Eulm and Toeplitz, intercepting the 
enemy's retreat, being left without support, was sur- 
rounded on the 30th, his army thoroughly routed, and 
himself and General Haxo taken prisoners. 

While these calamities had overtaken the French 
arms on the plains (^f Bohemia and Berlin, Macdonald 
was not more fortunate amongst the wild ravines of 
Upper Silesia — instead of acting on the instructions of 
Napoleon, to keep his forces concentrated on the Bober, 
and retain the enemy at a distance, if possible, from 
Dresden ; no sooner had the Emperor left him than he 
imprudently divided his 73,000 men into five columns, 
stretching over a line of nearly 24 miles, and, in this 
detached form^ rashly assumed the offensive against his 
enterprising and able opponent at the head of a superior 
army« The consequence was, that Blacher, keeping 
his troops more strictly in hand, completely surprised 
the French left in this isolated condition in a difficult 
position near the river Katzback on the 27th, and 
gained a decided victory, compelling them to fall back 
in great confusion ; and torrents of rain having in the 
meantime overflowed the rivers and carried off a num- 
ber of the bridges in their rear,. Macdonald, in his re- 
treat, suffered terrible disasters, When he rallied his 
shattered battalions^ three days afterwards, on the left 
bank of the Bober, he found that he had lost the third 
of his army^ 103 pieces of cannon, and 230 caissons. 

Ney, who had been sent to supersede Oudinot, was 
thoroughly defeated by Bemadotte on the 6th and 7th 
of September near Dennewitz, and driven back with 
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.great slaughter and confusion on Torgau. In the battle 
and flight the French lost 13,000 men and 43 guns. 
Th^ Allies now resolved to close in upon the French 
sear and cut aS their communications with the Rhine. 
In accordance with this plan, Schwartzenberg, reinforced 
by Benningson's army of reserve 57,329 strong from 
Poland, crossed the Erzgebirge mountains and advan- 
ced £rom the south upon Leipsic^ while the Prince -Royal 
and Blucher^s armies crossed the Elbe, combined on 
aim 10th October, and marched on the same place from 
ihe north-east. Napoleon now hemmed in around 
Dresden by a superior force, and without any iixed 
plijkn of action, anxiously watched these movements of 
•^ Allies in the fond hope that they would commit 
Bome error which he might turn to his own advantage. 
The King of Naples was dispatched with 50,000 troops 
to retard as much as possible the approach of Schwart- 
jsenberg, with whose columns he had some severe en- 
counters. And no sooner did Napoleon learn that 
Blucher had crossed the Elbe than, by one of those 
daring and rapid movements so characteristic of his 
generalship^ he threw himself, at the head of 125,000 
men, into the midst of his troops, all but surrounding 
(me of his divisions, and cutting off his communication 
with the Elbe« Seeing his way thus opened up to Berlin 
lie resumed his favourite project of marching upon the 
Prussian capital With this view he remained four 
days inactive at Duben collecting his forces. This de- 
monstration against Berlin afforded Bemadotte^ who did 
not at all feel at ease in his present position, a plausi- 
ble excuse, for again separating himself from Blucher 
and proceeding towards the Elbe, a movement of serious 
consequence to the Allies, as it exposed^ \a the mean- 
time^ the army of Blucher, and afterwards deprived that 
General of Bernadotte's assistance on the first day^s con- 
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flict at Leipsic. At Dnben, Napoleon received infor- 
mation of the defection of the King of Bavaria, who 
joined the Grand Alliance by a treaty signed at 
Bied, on the 8th of October, and his Marshals now 
manifested such decided opposition to his rash scheme, 
in his present circumstances^ on Berlin^ that he was 
compelled to resign it and concentrate his forces on 
Leipsic. The Emperor arrived in that ancient city at 
noon on the 15th October, and immediately with Murat 
inspected the positions of the enemy^ and made pre- 
parations for commencing on the morrow the terrible 
conflict which was to decide the fate of Europe. 

Each of the combatants was divided into two distinct 
armies^ in both of which the French were much inferior 
in strength. Marshals Marmont and Ney were to meet 
Marshal Blucher and the Prince-Royal of Sweden on 
the north-west of the city, and the two Grand Armies 
were to oppose each other on the south-east. The 
Allies numbered in all 234,000 infantry, 56,000 cavalry, 
and 13S4 guns, while the French only amounted to a 
total of 140,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 720 
guns. But as many of the troops on both sides had 
not arrived on the 16th, the combatants were more 
equally matched on the first day of the battle. With- 
out the Prince-Royal, Blucher had 56,000 men to at- 
tack 48,000 French, and Napoleon nearly 130,000 men 
with which to withstand Schwartzenberg at the head 
of 160,000. Exactly at nine in the morning of the 
16th, the signal was given from the centre of Schwart- 
zenberg's army, and immediately his generals led on 
their dense columns to the attack, preceded by the 
terrific array of 200 pieces of artillery, and soon the 
cannonade on both sides became most tremendous and 
appalling. Bravely and steadily did the assailants ad- 
vance through this horrible tempest of death, and as 
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bravely and firmly were they withstood.by the assailed. 
The fighting was conducted with great valour and 
determination on both sides. By midday, Napoleon 
had gained such decided advantages, especially on the 
enemy's centre, that he sent to Leipsic to inform the 
King of Saxony that the battle was gained^ and re- 
quested him to cause the bells of the city to be rung in 
honour of the victory. Soon afterwards, however, the 
tide turned. By that time, Schwartzenberg had been 
able to rectify mistakes he had made in the morning in 
the disposition of his reserves, and at three o'clock 
advancing that powerful force to the front, the French 
were driven back at all points to their own lines. 
Napoleon, sensible that this day gave him his principal 
chance of success, resolved to make one extraordinary 
effort more for victory. Accordingly, about five, he 
re-formed his reserve cavalry and other troops, and ad- 
vanced a dense column, preceded by a terrible array of 
artillery, on the village of Gossa, This rapid and 
powerful onset was at first successful. The enemy wa» 
broken, and the village taken. But the attack was 
met with equal vigour by the Allies. Gossa was soon 
recaptured, and the French in their turn forced back 
to their lines. The troops now thoroughly exhausted — 
the battle was reduced on the centre and left to a 
furious cannonade, which was continued till darkness 
brought to a pause the deadly strife. The day ended 
with considerable advantage to the French on the right 
wing, but not such as to affect materially the issue of 
the battle, which to Napoleon in his present circumstances 
was little else than a defeat. Still the day was less 
fortunate to his arms on the north of the city. Ney, 
at first inferior to his antagonist in strength, was so 
impressed with the dreadM roar of the cannonade 
which burst forth on the south, that he despatched 
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two divisions of his own corps to strengthen the Emperor. 
This excessive and ill-timed generosity left him with 
only 28,000 men to withstand Blucher's 56,000, In 
these circumstances, as was to be anticipated^ although 
Ney and his soldiers fought throughout the day with 
extraordinary bravery and constancy — some of the posts 
being five times taken and retaken — they found them- 
selves in the evening driven back at all points, and 
obliged to seek refuge behind the river Partha in the 
suburbs of the city, with the loss of 6000 men and 20 
guns ; and were only saved from a worse disaster by 
the arrival late in the evening of Delmas' division from 
Duben. Besides these two distinct battles on the south 
and north of Leipsic, a third of scarcely less importance 
might be said to have been fought on the west at the 
little town of Lindenau, by Giulay at the head of 20,000 
Austrians, and Bertrand with 15,000 French: for al- 
though belonging to the Grand Armies, they fought in 
a position separated by five miles of marshes and broken 
ground from their fellow combatants. Leipsic stands 
on the east bank of the Pleise, which is crossed by one 
stone bridge communicating with the highway to 
France. This roadway or chaussee is the only passage 
for carriages over nearly two miles of swampy meadows 
lying between the banks of the Pleise «nd the Elster 
on the west, and hence the only means of retreat for 
the French in case of disaster. To guard the western 
entrance of this vital communication at Lindenau was 
the duty of Bertrand. As both generals felt the 
importance of the position the conflict was maintained 
with great keenness on both sides. After seven hours' 
hard fighting the French were driven out of Lindenau 
towards the marshes. But here Bertrand again rallied 
his troops and falling suddenly on the Austrians, 
when they thought the contest over and were off 
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their guard, drove them out of Liadenaa, and re- 
opened the commnnicatjons of the Grand Army. 
Napoleon was, therefore, in circumstances to have re- 
tired during the nights of the 16th and 17th from 
Leipsic with considerable safety and grace, while he 
had little to expect by remaining. He had already 
been all but beaten, and on the morrow the Allies would 
be reinforced by nearly 100,000 men, while he would 
not be able to add more than 35,000 men. But, happily 
for the cause ofliumanity and the deliverance of Europe, 
infatuation and pride prevented him adopting such a 
pnident course. In opposition to his usual practice, not 
even the least preparation was made to meet any disaster 
that might happen in his highly perilous position. A 
severe cavalry action was fought on the 17th on the 
north of the city, which terminated in favour of the 
Allies, but their reinforcements not having all arrived 
till late in the evening of that day, the renewal of the 
general action did not take place till next day. Early 
on the morning of the 18 th of October the deep columns 
of the Allies advanced in terrible array to complete this 
tremendous conflict. Soon the fearful strife was raging 
all around Leipsic. About the middle of the action 
Napoleon's forces, at first much inferior to the enemy^ 
were farther weakened by the defection of fully 8,000 
Saxons who went over to the Allies, and immediately 
pointed their guns against the lines of their former 
comrades. The fighting continued throughout the day 
with dreadful energy and awful carnage on both sides, ^ 
the Allies almost imperceptibly gaining ground, till in 
the evening the French, in spite of their amazing eflbrts> 
were driven back at different points on the very walls 
of the ancient city. The near approach of the enemy 
now compelled Napoleon to order a retreat. No sooner 
were the first indications of the retrograde movement 
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observed than the most rapturous shouts of triumph burst 
forth from the ranks of the Allies, who immediately 
adopted the most vigorous arrangements for commenc- 
ing the assault on Leipsic at the earliest hour possible 
on the morning of the 19th. As the French had only 
the one bridge and roadway, already described, by which 
to withdraw their immense masses of men, horses, 
artillery, waggons, and carriages, their position was now 
alarmingly perilous, and Napoleon's embarrassment and 
danger was increased by the report M the artillery 
officers, that the ammunition was failing. A council of 
war was held late in the evening, when the Emperor, 
surrounded by his marshals and generals, was so much 
overcome by fatigue and anxiety that he fell asleep on 
the chair on which he sat — his officers, from respect and 
sympathy, remaining silent. At the end of a quarter of 
an hour he suddenly awoke, and, with a look of aston- 
ishment, exclaimed — "Am I awake, or is it a dream?" 
"Whatever might be the exhaustion of his body even 
a quarter of an hour seemed too much rest for his' 
ardent and inexhaustible spirit, which appeared at this 
eventful moment to have scanned with prophetic power 
the dark vista of misfortune now lying before him. The 
remainder of the night was spent in giving directions 
to his generals, and dictating orders to the commanders 
of the fortresses which were to be evacuated. At ten 
in the morning Napoleon went to pay a farewell visit 
to, the King of Saxony, and to thank him for his faithful ad- 
herence in adversity as well as in prosperity, and to leave 
him now at liberty to act as he might think best 
in the circumstances. He had only remained with the 
aged [monarch about a quarter of an hour when the 
near approach of the rattle of musketry reminded him 
of his danger. Bidding his royal friend, therefore, a 
final adieu, he mounted his horse, and rode to the 
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western gate, but the blockade was so complete, and 
the confosion so great, that his attendants were beat to 
force a passage even for the Emperor. He then rode 
right across the city, passed out at the gate of St. 
Peter on the east, and encircled the northern walls to- 
wards the west amidst a shower of shot, but his progress 
was again stopped by the impenetrable mass jammed 
together at the barrier of the western suburb; and had 
not a citizen in this extremity pointed ont a private 
dommnnication by which he reached the banks of the 
Elster and escaped to Lindenau, he would undoubtedly 
have fallen into the hands of his enemies. 

Meanwhile the allied columns were closing in on all 
fiSdes, and fast taking possession of the city, while the 
French were converging in dense masses towards their 
line of escape — Popiatowski, Lauriston, and Macdonald 
heroicly doing their utmost to cover their retreat. 
At this eventful moment the bridge of Lindenau, the 
only remaining passage across the Elster, was blown up 
with a dreadful explosion, by mistake of the corporal 
left in charge of the mine which Napoleon had ordered 
to be run under it, firing it too soon. By this dire 
catastrophe 16,000 French were cut off from all chance 
of escape, and their shrieks of horror and despair, at 
being tiius seemingly so recklessly sacrificed by the 
friends whom they were exposing their lives to protect, 
were more terrific than if they had been ordered to 
march up to the mouth of the enemy's cannon with the 
certainty of being blown to pieces. The boldest threw 
themselves into the river, and a few reached the other 
side, but the greater part perished in the deep and 
muddy waters. Amongst the former was Marshal 
Macdonald, and amongst the latter Prince Poniatowski. 
Lauriston, Reynier, and 20 other generals, with 15,000 
iA>ldier8, were made prisoners, besides 23,000 sick and 

K 
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wounded left in the city. It may be very convenient 
to excuse such disasters by referring them to the error 
of some subordinate, but surely the man must be charged 
with fearful recklessness, whoever he was, who left a 
post so vital in the charge of an officer of no higher 
standing and responsibility than a corporal. 

The trophies to the Allies of this grand victory at 
Leipsic of four days' contest, were 250 guns, 900 
chariots and waggons, and a vast quantity of baggage; 
the King of Saxony, 21 generals, and 30,000 other 
prisoners, besides the wounded and killed. Their own 
killed and wounded amounted to the fearful number 
of 21 generals, 1793 other officers, and 44,990 rank 
and file, in all 46,804 men. And supposing the 
French no more, this number added to their prisoners 
would make their total loss about 77,000 men, inde- 
pendent of the Saxon troops which deserted them. 
A terrible carnage, indeed, but to be borne with when 
it is remembered that it wrought the deliverance 
of Europe. At length, at two o'clock on the 19 th, this 
mortal conflict was brought to a close, and shortly 
afterwards the allied sovereigns, surrounded by their 
brilliant staffs, entered the city and met in the grand 
square, saluted by the merry chiming of bells, and 
the hearty acclamations of the people — ^the Emperors of 
Bussia and Austria, and the King of Prussia came by 
the barriers on the south, and the Frince-Boyal of 
Sweden, by the east. What strange scenes within the 
litUe compass of this town, —heaps of dead men and 
horses, groups of both dying in agony, crowds of 
wounded weltering in their blood, thousands of down- 
cast captives and masses of proud victors, dismounted 
cannon and broken carriages and waggons, ruined 
houses and breached walls, groans and sighs, tears 
and xejoicings, lamentations and acclamations, cOf 
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mingled to make up the strange picture of human 
yicissitude. 

A considerable dispersion of the allied forces now 
took place. Bemadotte and Benningson moved towards 
Hamburg to look after Davout. Klenau was despatched 
to Dresden to aid in the blockade of St Cyr, who, with 
35,000 men, was left by Napoleon with only seven days* 
provisions for the men and three for the horses, and 
who was now completely cut off from assistance. York 
was advanced to Halle. Blucher with the corps of 
Langeron and Sacken was appointed to pursue the 
French, while Giulay with his Austrians marched on 
Pegau to intercept their retreat ; but the body of the 
allied army remained in the meantime around Leipsic. 

The French continued their retreat in great disorder 
and suffering, and with considerable loss from the attacks 
of the enemy's cavalry on their rear, through the fields 
of their former triumphs towards Erfurth, where they 
arrived on the 23rd of October. Here they felt some 
security under powerful fortifications, and had their 
pressing wants supplied from its extensive magazines; 
but what a striking contrast between Napoleon's circum- 
stances now and five years before, when, in the same 
month the object of the obsequious attention of a crowd 
of princes and potentates, in the plentitude of power 
and greatness, he entertained the Emperor Alexander in 
his very town where now he dictated the famous bulletin 
V hich recorded the first decisive act of his total over- 
thi >w — the defeat at Leipsic. Here, too, Murat, the 
last crowned head who remained with him, bade him a 
final adieu and set off for his own dominions. Napoleon 
passed two days at Erfurth much occupied with general 
business, and in reorganizing the remains of his army. 
Being now reduced to about 90,000 men, it was mar- 
sballed into six coips instead of thirteen, under the 
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command of Victor, Ney,Macdonald, Marmont, Angerean 
and Bertrand. Besides the losses of the campaign, he 
had left behind him fully 180,000 men, not as a com- 
pact and powerful body with a fair chance by courage 
and bravery of working out their own deliverance, but 
isolated and helpless^ surrounded by a powerful and 
victorious enemy, in the fortresses of the Elbe, the 
Oder, and the Vistula : a fact perhaps unparalleled in 
the history of war, and which leaves a deep stain either 
cm the lustre of Bonaparte's generalship or his humanity, 
or perhaps on both. 

It is constantly urged by those who would apologize 
for the dreadful havoc made of the peace and happiness 
of the world by the career of Napoleon, that it was not 
so much his ambition or selfishness that prompted him 
forward as the necessities of his position — ^necessities 
not of his own creation, and beyond his control. How- 
ever far this may apply to the earlier part of his course, 
it can have little application to the greater portion of it, 
and none to the preisnt and future campaigns. He had 
not only been offered but entreated to accept of a peace 
more honourable and glorious than ever conqueror ob- 
tained, and this, too^ while his arms were in the midst 
of serious disasters. Nothing, therefore, but the most 
heartless selfishness and consummate pride could have 
induced him to run such risks rather than give up a 
mere tithe of his distant and inferior acquisitions, which 
was all he was required to do by the terms offered him. 
Amazing as was Napoleon's genius, and unquestionable 
bis possession of the highest qualities of a general, there 
oan be little doubt that one of the secrets of his re- 
markable success was his reckless disregard of the lives 
of his soldiers. This enabled him to make dispositions 
which often gave him great advantages, but which at 
ihe Bametkne involved hazards from which a general 
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wlio pat a higher value on human life and felt more 
deeply his responsibility, would have shrunk. 

The spirits and discipline of the French troops were 
mneh improved by the two days' rest and supplies at 
Eiforth, and having replenished their artillery and 
eaissons from its magazines, the army resumed its retreat 
towards the Bhine, and the same day reached Gk)tha, 
where it was overtaken by Blucher who defeated the 
rear«-gaard and took 2000 prisoners. The retreat was 
now oonducted with so much rapidity that the Cossacks 
alone were left to continue the pursuit, who took great 
nmnbers of stragglers prisoners, and collected large 
quantities of guns and ammunition left behind. 

But Napoleon had now a more formidable enemy to 
BDooonter than even the Cossacks, and ran the risk of 
having the horrors of the Beresina passage renewed on 
the '.banks of the Main. Ko sooner did Bavaria join 
iheiGrand Alliance by a treaty of peace with Austria, 
rigned at Bied on the 8th October^ 1813, as already 
mentioned, than their two opposing armies on the banks 
-oS the Inn became one, under the supreme conmiand of 
Marshal Wrede. In the middle of October, the Bavarian 
Marshal set out with this united force^ amounting to 
56,000 soldiers and 116 guns, towards the west of 
Germany^ to cut off Napoleon's communications with 
Franoe. Having quickened his march on hearing of 
the French retreat, Wrede reached the Main on thd 
28th of October^ and next day being joined by the ad- 
vanced Cossacks of the allied Grand Army and the 
bulk of his own troops, took up a position in front of 
Hanau acrossthe great road from Erfurth to Frankfort^ 
just where it emerges on the west from a thick forest of 
large oaks, five miles broad^ through which it passes 
into an open plain, thus completely barring the retreat 
of the French army to Mayence, and threatening Na- 
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poleon with a repetition of Hohenlinden against himself. 
As soon as he became acquainted with the position of 
the enemy — ^he made his dispositions, and the energy of 
his measures and the bravery of his guards, who bore 
the brunt of the combat, favoured by a passing smile of 
fortune, speedily delivered his array from its extremely 
critical position. The action commenced at eleven on 
the forenoon of the 30th. The French columns, pre- 
ceded by a cloud of musketeers, advanced through the 
interstices of the wood and the artillery along the great 
road, gallantly, although with some difficulty, driving 
the enemy from the wood before them. At the issue 
from the forest the contest was severe — but the French 
finally opened up their way by driving back the enemy 
and compelling Wrede to seek shelter for his shattered 
battalions behind the little river Kinzig. Next morning 
at two, the fighting was renewed by Marmont, who had 
been left before Hanau. He took that town and threw 
back the Allies in disorder on the Main, where they 
would undoubtedly have been destroyed had the French 
guards and cuirassiers been at hand, but they had passed 
on during the night, and Marmont's object — the safe 
passage of the rear-guard — being now accomplished, he 
withdrew and followed the main body of the army to 
Frankfort: This last glow of French bravery in 
Germany cost the Allies 10,000 men— of whom 4000 
were prisoners, and Marshal Wrede was so severely 
wounded that he was obliged to relinquish the command* 
The French lost about 7,000 in killed and wounded. 
Napoleon left Frankfort on the 1st November, and soon 
reached Mayence or Mentz, where he continued for six 
days collecting the shattered remains of his vast army 
and then set out for Paris, where he arrived on 
the 9th. 
Meanwhile, the Allies following hard on the footsteps 
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bf the French their advanced guards, tinder Prince 
Schwartzenberg himself, reached Frankfort on the 4th 
of the same month, and next day the Bussian Emperor 
made his entry into that ancient city at the head of 
20,000 horsemen, amidst the plaudits of the inhabitants, 
where, for a time, the Imperial head-quarters were fixed. 
At the same time the allied forces rapidly advanced on 
sll sides towards the Bhine, The troops on both sides 
"being now much exhausted, both of the Grand Armies 
were allowed to rest during the winter — the French 
along the west bank of the Bhine, and the Allies along 
the east. .It was now the work of the Allies to gather 
the rich and varied produce of this great and decided 
triumph^ but this was no easy task, as it was not only 
very large but spread over a wide field. The ephemeral 
kingdom of Westphalia was amongst the first fruits. 
Bemadotte's advanced -guard, under Woronzoff, chased 
Jerome across the Bhine, entered Cassel, his capital, 
nine days after the battle of Leipsic, and took possession 
t)f his states. The Prince-Boyal established himself at 
Hanover, and his army and General Benningson's united, 
spread themselves over the north of Germany, while 
Bulow proceeded by Munster to seize Holland. The 
allied troops were welcomed everywhere with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and by the end of the year the 
whole of the country was in their hands, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the southern froniier fortresses. The 
Danes, now seeing the forlorn condition of their Allies, 
took the first opportunity of separating themselves from 
Davout, who shut up himself with 25,000 French troops 
in Hamburg, while they retired towards their own 
country followed by the Swedish general, Walmoden, 
After gaining considerable advantages over their in- 
cautious pursuer, an armistice was concluded on the 
15th December, which afterwards ended in treaties of 
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peace with the Allies, signed on the 14th January, and 
8th February, 1814. 

Bat the principal attention of the Allies was now 
turned to Marshal St Gyr, in Dresden. That brave 
and resolute commander, after making extraordinary 
but fruitles exertions to save himself and his troops, and 
after their enduring indescribable sufferings from famine 
and disease, was obliged in the middle of November, to 
give up the city with 240 pieces of artillery, on the 
condition that his troops, after laying down their arms, 
were to be allowed to proceed to France, but not again 
to serve against the Allies unless they were regularly 
exchanged. Although General Elenau was fully en- 
titled to complete this convention with the French 
Marshal, yet St. Cyr was informed when far advanced 
on his way to France, that Schwartzenberg and the 
allied Sovereigns refused to recognize it, and he and the 
whole of his 35,000 troops were disgracefully marched 
as prisoners of war into Bohemia. 

The fall of Dresden was speedily followed by that of 
other fortresses still held by the French on the Elbe, 
the Oder, and the Vistula. Stettin surrendered on the 
21st November, after a close blockade of eight months. 
Dantzic, about the same time, after having been most 
heroicly defended by Bapp for nearly twelve months. 
The garrison of Zamose, 3,000 strong, capitulated on the 
22nd December, that of Modlin, 1,200 men, on the 25th; 
and Torgau fell about the middle of December, after 
enduring a severe siege and more awful ravages from 
fever. 

To complete the sketch of this memorat)le year, we 
now must take a glance at Italy and Spain. When 
Napoleon had taken command of the Grand Army in 
Germany, and had become convinced of the probability 
of Austria joining his enemies, he dispatched^ as already 
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stated, his step-son Eugene Beaohamais to Italy to 
raise an armj to threaten her southern frontier, and 
protect his Itidian possessions. When the Viceroy re- 
tamed to Milan on the 18th of May, he found the 
Italian army rednced to a mere skeleton ; but having 
. received 300 officers from Spain, he set about its re-con- 
straction with great vigour, and his energy and activity 
80 completely overcame every difficulty that by the 
beginning of July he had 52,000 men in arms. On the 
other side, Austria, by the end of July, 1813, had 
collected on,the frontiers of Illyria, under ihe command 
of Marshal Hiller, an army of 50,000 soldiers much 
superior to the Italian conscripts, besides raising some 
thousands of the militia of Illyria and Croatia; these 
states, like all the rest of Napoleon's conquests, having 
embraced the first opportunity of throwing off his 
oppressive sway. With these combined forces they 
commenced the campaign in Illyria — immediately on 
the expiry of the truce of Preswitz, on the 17th of 
August After a month's pretty hard fighting, in which 
the advantages oscillated from side to side^ the position 
of the contending parties was much the same in the 
middle of September as when they commenced the 
. contest^ a fact very creditable to the Viceroy and his 
troops considering their disadvantages. But these dis- 
advantages were now so much increased by transpiring 
events that Eugene could have no reasonable hope of 
maintaining his ground much longer. 

The restoration of the Tyrol and its fortresses to 
Austria by the treaty of Bied, in the beginning of 
October, not only gave Hiller the thorough command 
of the left flank and rear of the Italian army, but ex- 
cited such enthusiasm amongst the Tyrolese, and the 
inhabitants of the adjoining provinces, that the Austrian 
army was reinforced beyond all proportion to the Viceroy's 
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forces, wbo could scarcely add as many conscripts ai3 
repaired the wastes of war. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
of obstinately contested actions at Tarvis, Brixen, Volano, 
and Bassano, the Italians were obliged to retire with 
great loss successively from the banks of the Isonzo, 
Tagliamento, Piave, and the Brenta ; and the Viceroy 
found it necessary to sacrifice the whole of the French 
possessions east of the Adige, and close the unfortunate 
campaign in November, by taking refuge for his troops 
behind that river. 

Spain. — In regard to Spain, it has been mentioned 
that after the terrible disaster to Joseph at Yittoria on 
the 21st June, 1813, Marshal Soult was sent by the 
Emperor to take the command of the defeated army 
"Which had been driven across the Pyrenees. Soult 
arrived at Bayonne on the 16th July, and at once 
adopted the most vigorous measures to put that impor- 
tant fortress into a proper state of defence, and reorganize 
and equip the remains of the shattered armies assembled 
around its walls, so that, besides the garrisons of the 
border fortresses, he soon had an efficient army of 80,000 
men, with 86 guns in the field. On the 25th this force, 
in three divisions— the right and left commanded by 
Reille and Clausel, and the centre by d'Erlon — was . 
placed in hostile array in a line thirty miles in length 
along the north bases of the Pyrenees in front of the 
Allies, who occupied the bights to the south in still 
greater strength ; and with such confidence and resolu- 
tion did the presence and plans of the veteran warrior, 
now commanding-in-chie£i inspire the French soldiers, 
that they forced their way with tremendous resolution 
and bravery through the long and fearful defiles of the 
xnountainB for the relief of Pampeluna, and had reached 
the village of Soraoren in sight of the fortress before 
;.Wellington could stop their progress. Had Soult com- 
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pleted his manosnyre with the same vigonr he had dis- 
played on the two previous days in all probability he 
would have gained his object, but finding, on the 27tb, 
11,000 of the Anglo-Portugese anny in a strong position 
at Soraoren, he assumed his usual caution, and resolved 
to await the arrival of reinforcements before making the 
attack^ forgetting that Welliugton would have the same 
advantage, and to him, in his circumstances, of stiU 
more vital importance. And so it was: early on the 
28th, his sixth division came up. A dreadful death and 
life struggle now ensued over fearful crags and precipices^ 
The French made the most daring and heroic assaults 
on the British position. But all their efforts were in 
vain. They were finally repulsed, and again speedily 
driven across the Pyrenees into France, with a loss of 
fully 15,000 men, including 4,000 unwounded prisoners. 
The Allies lost 7,096 men. In the retreat Soult^ with 
80,000 of his men, narrowly escaped being completely 
blocked up in the deep valley of Estevan and taken 
prisoners. It was only the reckless conduct of three 
marauding soldiers, showing themselves at a point which 
indicated his danger, a little before Wellington's last 
movement was completed, that saved him. On the 2nd 
August, both armies resumed nearly the same positions 
they had held before Soult's irruption took place. 

The campaign of the Pyrenees was ended on the 31st 
August^ with the horrible siege and sack of San Sebastian 
on the south-east angle of the Bay of Biscay, Both the 
assault and defence were conducted with almost un- 
paralleled courage and determination. Though but a 
third-rate fortress, and garrisoned by only 3^000 men, 
the taking of San Sebastian cost the Allies 3,800 men^ 
and detained the Army 63 days, 30 of which were spent 
in most laborious and self-denying exertion. But the 
valour and devotion of the Anglo-Portuguese soldiec» 
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was sadly overshadowed by the deeds of barbaric 
bmtality which they committed, not on their positive 
enemies with arms in their hands, but on the helpless 
inhabitants^ when they got possession of the place, the 
narrative of which leaves a stain as lasting on the 
character of the allied troops as the fame they have 
received by the heroic bravery displayed in the 
assanlt* 

After a vain attempt to raise the siege of San Sebastian, 
in which he lost 3,600 men, Sonlt, on the very night 
of its fall the 31st of Angost, again withdrew his troops 
to the French side of the Bidassoa, and took up a strong 
position along the mountains overlooking the valley of 
that river. 

As Wellington did not wish to leave Spain till the 
fortress of Fampelona had faWem^ he now intended to 
proceed against Marshal Suchet who still occupied the 
province of Catalonia, but the British cabinet being 
desirous that the allied cause should enjoy the immediate 
benefit of the moral effect of an invasion of France, he 
at once made preparations for assailing Soult's position. 
These were completed on the night of the 6th of October, 
with so much secrecy and tact, that the troops had 
crossed the river next morning at difiG^rent points, and 
commenced the attack before Soult hiid any idea of his 
danger. So entirely unprepared were the French and 
their chief for this onset, that, although their position 
was remarkably strong both by nature and art^ and 
they had been reinforced by 16,000 conscripts, they 
were driven from it throughout tiieir whole line In a 
single day, and the enemy permanently established in 
their country. Thus was Britain rewarded for her pro- 
digious sacrifices and uncompromising, opposition to 
French oppression^ by her soldiers being the first of the 
Allies to set foot upon France's own proper territory. 
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Haring gained a footing on French ground, Lord 
Wellington at once issued a proclamation strictly for- 
Udding all plunder and every excess on the part of his 
soldiers, and commanding that all supplies provided by 
the natives should be rigidly paid for. This was so 
oontrary to the French practise of devastating all around 
tfkem^ and the sad experience of the Spaniards and* 
Bortiiguese^ that it was at first laughed at by all parties; 
and Wellington was obliged to show that he was in 
earnest by hanging up a few of his own men detected 
ia the act of pillaging. The French peasantry, con- 
trasting this with the oppression so long inflicted on 
others, but now on themselves, of supporting their own 
ixoops, were almost inclined to look upon the Allies, 
rather than the French, as their friends, and to view 
their presence rather as a benefit than otherwise, as it 
provided them a profitable market for all kinds of 
agricultural produce ; and British cash revealed sup- 
plies amongst the mountains which all the vigour of 
the French requisitions had been unable to discover. 
So palpable were the advantages of the system, of pay- 
ing for every thing, practised by WeUington, that 
Pellot, a French writer, draws a plausible argument 
from it to depreciate the merits of the British arms; and 
undoubtedly the opposite system constantly practised by 
Napoleon, of making war support war, whatever ad- 
vantages it might give him for a time, was one of the 
principal causes of his final ruin, and the source of their 
greatest sufferings to the French soldiers. Wellington 
contented himself with making good his present ^quisi- 
tion on the French soil till the reduction of Pampeluna. 
After enduring the most awful deprivations the garrison, 
3,000 strong^ at length surrendered on the 31st October, 
and were made prisoners of war. 

Soult made the best use of the respite thus allowed 
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him to strengthen the position he now occupied amongst 
the mountains^ a few miles in the rear of the line from 
which he had recently been driven. On the 9th of 
November^ Wellington prepared for a general attack, 
which commenced next morning ' by daylight. Sir 
Bowland Hill commanded the right wing opposite the 
enemy's left, under General d'Erlon; Sir John Hope 
the left wing, against General Reille with the enemy's 
right wing near the sea; General Beresford, in the 
centre, was opposed to General Clausel with the enemy's 
centre. Soult's position, naturally of very great strength, 
consisted of three lines, two or three miles behind each 
other, running along the rugged mountain ridges from 
the sea coast eastwards, the first two fortified by numerous 
redoubts, and nearly six miles of trenches, and armed 
with large guns from Bayonne, and the whole defended 
by 70,000 or 80,000 troops^— a position all but invinci- 
ble had its defenders displayed their usual gallantry; 
but although some posts were resolutely defended, yet 
the general discouragement among the French soldiers 
from their late series of reverses was such that, by the 
close of the day, the skill of Wellington, and the bravery 
of his troops, had won the first two iformidable lines, 
and driven back the enemy about two leagues over the 
bights beyond the Nivelle. Next morning, the Allies 
advanced at all points in order of battle. Soult had 
rallied his army behind the intrenchments of his third 
line, but his men were now so much dispirited, and the 
works of this line so unfinished, that he at once, on 
approach of the victors, withdrew his troops within an 
intrenched camp he had constructed around Bayonne, 
leaving in the hands of Wellington the whole inter- 
mediate country — which gave him the command of the 
port St. Jean de Luz to bring supplies — 51 guns, all his 
field magazines, and 1,400 prisoners, besides 2,865 
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killed or wonnded. WeUington's loss in this great 
victory was only 2,694 men. 

Lord Wellington's determination to prevent pillage 
was now fully put to the test, and nobly withstood the 
triaL Besides the natural love of gain and strong 
drink, to a less or greater degree felt by all, the Spanish 
and Portuguese soldiers cherished a deep-rooted revenge 
against the French, as the authors of the horrible 
cmelties and devastations inflicted on their friends and 
ooontry, which they naturally enough thought, now 
that they had reached their enemies' territory, they had 
a right to gratify by indulging in the same excesses. 
Accordingly, immediately after the battle, notwith- 
standing of Wellington's strict injunctions, rapine and 
plunder broke out on all hands in the country and 
Tillages. Mina's whole battalion gave up themselves 
entirely to wholesale marauding. Wellington adopted 
the most prompt and energetic measures. On the 12th, 
a number of Spaniards found in the act of plundering 
were put to death ; and as the Spanish generals sought 
to thwart his orders, or even to oppose them, he at once 
disarmed Mina's battalion, and sent the whole of the. 
Spaniards back to their own country, with the exception 
of Murillo's division, who had conducted themselves 
properly. Thus had Wellington the moral heroism to 
deprive himself of the assistance of 25,000 now ex- 
perienced troops, even when confronting a powerful 
enemy, to vindicate the cause of humanity and justice 
— stiU the noble hero found the proverb made good — 
Honesty is the best policy. 

We must now again return to the principal subject 
of this sketch. As before mentioned, Napoleon arrived 
at the palace of St. Cloud, from Mayence, on the 9th of 
JiTovember, and lost no time in showing that his extra- 
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ordinary capacity was still equal to the awful emergency 
his affairs had now reached. '' Posterity shall admit," 
he still uttered in the pride of his heart, *' that if great 
and critical circumstances were presented, they were 
not above France and meJ' The Council of State, con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of State, Talleyrand and Mole, 
the day after his arrival, implicitly sanctioned the Em- 
peror's views, that, in the present exigency, it was 
necessary to lay aside what forms of a Constitution still 
remained, and adopt a pure Dictatorship ; and that new 
sacrifices of vast magnitude must be demanded of France. 
And, that hemight make these demands with better grace. 
Napoleon gave up for the public service £1,200,000 of 
the immense treasure he had accumulated in the vaults 
of the Tuileries. The Emperor, accordingly, soon gave 
his subjects an earnest of what they might expect from 
the exercise of the absolute power which he had now 
assumed^ by issuing a decree, merely of his own 
authority, increasing from one third to one half the most 
of the taxes. And, on the llth^ the Senate sanctioned 
a new demand for 300,000 men. This was the third 
conscription which had been granted in little more than 
two months, amounting in all to 610,000 men^ from 
the French nation, already so terribly exhausted that 
four or £500 was given for a substitute for the army 
and the last levies had more than doubled the price. In 
some instances as much as £1^200 were paid. These 
proceedings^ together with the disastrous state of affairs, 
made the name of Bonaparte now as unpopular as it 
had been at one time the magic word which called 
forth the frantic enthusiasm of the French people. And 
France herself, now -brought to feel the fill weight of 
the policy which had so awfully crushed the other 
nations of Europe, longed as earnestly for deliverance 
from his interminable wars, and endless oppressions, as 
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any of the States which were now arrayed against him. 
And now that deliverance was not far distant. Bat in 
the meantime, she was still under the iron hoof of his 
military despotism, and must yet take a larger share of 
that terrible cup of suffering, which she had contributed 
ao much to fill up for others, ere the deliverance reached 
her. 

Ominous indications of this hostile state of public 
feeling manifested themselves in such ways as the people, 
deprived of the liberty of the press, could accomplish. 
One morning a placard was found in the Place Vendome, 
affixed to the pedestal of the Austerlitz column, which 
"ms then adorned with a stattte of the Emperor on its 
mmmit, with an inscription fearfully indicative of the 
itoconrous feelings with which Napoleon was now re- 
garded. It ran thus — "Tyrant! though perched on 
that high pillar, if the blood which thou hast shed could 
be collected in this square, thou mightst drink it with- 
out bowing thyself." Another one, found stuck on the 
Tuileries, read — "Stock for sale — not dear — Sire manu- 
factory." But the internal opposition which the Em- 
peror had now to encounter did not exhaust itself in 
paper billets. The conscription, in particular, excited 
universal apprehension, extending as it now did, not 
only to those who reached the legal age in the course of 
the year, who were altogether inadequate to the demand, 
but also to the surplus of the preceding ten years, who 
had hitherto deemed themselves secure from further 
trouble. "In proportion," says Alison, "as the dangers 
of military service increased, desertion from the ranks 
of the conscripts became more frequent, and its punish- 
ment more severe ; the Prefects were incessantly occu- 
pied in enforcing the laws with the utmost rigour against 
refractory conscripts. Long files of them were every- 
where to be seen marching along the roads to their 
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places of pnnisliiDeiit, with haggard visages, downcast 
ejeSi and a four-and-twenty-pound shot chained to their 
ankles. Great numbers, especially in the mountain 
districts^ driven to desperation by the altematiye of such 
a punishment, or death in the field or in the hospitals, 
fled to the hills, and formed roving bands which sub- 
sisted by plunder, and already bade defiance to the 
gendarmes and local authorities.'^ 

So alarming was the state of the country that Napoleon, 
afiraid to meet the Deputies, adjourned the meeting of 
the Chamber, which had been summoned for the 1st of 
December, to the 19th of that Inoath, in the hope that 
in the interim something might transpire, from negotia- 
tions opened with the Allies at Frankfort, in the middle 
of November, which he might use as a foil to allay the 
general fermentation^ which the strong desire now so 
universally felt for peace, had excited throughout the 
country. But the suffering was now too deeply felt for 
the patient being so easily satisfied, especially as he had 
lost all confidence in the character and conduct of the 
physician. With a nobleness, and generosity truly ad- 
mirable, after all that they had suffered from the ag- 
gressive ambition of Napoleon and France, and when 
in circumstances in which they might justly have in- 
dulged the utmost confidence, that a few more efforts 
would infallibly overwhelm the one, and place the other 
entirely in their hands — when in these circumstances, 
so well fitted to excite feelings of revenge and retaliation^ 
&ye days after their arrival in Frankfort, the AUied 
Qhiefs condescended to forward a note to the French 
Bmperor by the hands of Baron St. Aignan, his own 
ambassador to the court of Saxe Weimar, whom they 
had taken prisoner^ offering him peace on the following 
▼ery favourable terms to himself, and honourable to 
Vpkt^, viz., ^^ That France was to be mtrictedto its 
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viatnral limits between tlie Rhine, tbe Alps, and the 
-Pyrenees^ that Spain should be restored to its ancient 
dynasty.; and that the independence of Italy and 
Germany should be secured, under princes of their 
natiye families," If these terms were agreed to, M. de 
St Aignan was assured that England would make great 
ficrifices, and would recognize every liberty of com- 
merce and navigation to which France had any right 
io pretend ; and that nothing hostile to the dynasty of 
Napoleon would be insisted on. In perfect keeping 
with this, the Royal speech from the throne, at the 
opening of the British Parliament, in the beginning of 
November, concluded in the foHowing remarkable 
words ; " No disposition to require from France sacri- 
fices of any description, inconsistent with her honour or 
just pretensions as a nation, will ever be, on the part of 
bis Boyal Highness the Prince Regent, or his allies, an 
obstacle to the conclusion of peace.^' What a contrast 
between the generous dignity of this language and the 
lancoTons tirades of Napoleon against Great Britain. 
Instead of closing at once with these generous offers^ and 
bringing the miseries of France and of Europe to an 
end. Napoleon adopted every art to postpone definite 
negotiations. After much evasion on his part, the bases 
he at length agjpeed to were accepted by the Allies on 
the 10th December, but the letter notifying their 
acceptance was not answered, on the part of France, till 
the 6th of January, 18 14; and before that time arrived, 
the Rhine was crossed at all points, and the war carried 
into the French territory. And yet the Emperor had 
the audacity to declare, at the opening of the Chamber 
of Deputies — " Nothing on my part is an obstacle to the 
re-establishment of peace. Peace and the deliverance 
of our country shall be our rallying-cry. At the sight 
of a whole people in arms the stranger will fly, or sign 
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peace on the terms which he himself has proposed. Such 
fustian and dissimulation, however, could no longer 
deceive any one. His faithful friend Caulaincourt had 
the fortitude to address him in the following pregnant 
words, " Courage is not awanting Sire I what is wanted 
is confidence that it will not be misapplied. When the 
conditions accepted are known, every one will support 
them. With the opinion entertained of your character, 
whatever tends to show that your hands are hound, and 
that fortune will make no change in your pretensions, is 
of advantage to you. The real danger is not the force 
of the Allies ; it is the dread generally felt that the 
sacrifices asked to secure a peace will only augment the 
pretensions which must prolong the war. Proclaim 
your moderation. Sire 1 and the nation will precipitate 
itself, as in 1794, to defend the frontiers." But all 
counsel, however wise and friendly, was in vain. 
Napoleon would listen to nothing but the prompting of 
his own pride and ambition, and the crisis hastened on. 

The first business of importance to be performed by 
the Senate and the Chamber, was the appointment by 
each of a committee, to whom the documents connected 
with the negotiations for peace opened with the Allies 
should be submitted. The Senate was quite submissive, 
but the Deputies rejected by a consider^j;)le majority the 
list dictated by the Court, and elected instead a com- 
mittee over which the government had little influence. 
This committee immediately commenced work on the 
diplomatic papers and presented a report, drawn up by 
Laine, to a private meeting of the Chamber on the 28th 
December, in which the following burning paragraphs 
occured. " It has become indispensable to give a satis- 
factory answer to our enemies' accusations of aggrand- 
isement. 

" There would be real magnanimity in a formal 
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declaration, that the independence of the French people, 
and the integrity of its territory, is all that we contend 
for. It is for the government to propose measures which 
may at once repel the enemy, and secure peace on a 
durable basis. . • But these words of ^ peace' and 
^ country' will resound in vain, if the institutions are not 
gaaranteed which secure these blessings. 

" We have need without doubt, of courage to make the 
tmtb known to our Emperor ; but with whatever perils 
the attempt is attended, we will incur them rather than 
betray his confidence : we would rather endanger our 
own lives than the existence of the nation, 

'' Let us attempt no dissimulation : our evils are at 
their bight ; the country is menaced on the frontiers at 
all points ; commerce is annihilated, agriculture lan- 
guishes, industry is expiring ; there is no Frenchman 
who has not in his family, or his fortune, some cruel 
wound to heal. The facts are notorious, and can never 
be brought sufficiently into view. Agriculture for the 
last five years has gained nothing ; it barely exists, and 
the fruit of its toil is annually dissipated by the treasury, 
which unceasingly devours everything to satisfy the 
cravings of ruined and famished armies. The conscrip* 
tion has become for all France, a frightful scourge, 
because it has always been carried into execution with 
the utmost rigour. For the last three years the harvest 
of death has been reaped three times a-yearl a bar- 
barous war without an object swallows up the youth, 
torn from their education, from agriculture, commerce, 
and the arts. Have the tears of mothers and the blood 
of generations thus become the patrimony of Kings ? 
It is fit that nations should have a moment's breathing- 
time ; the period has arrived when they should cease to 
tear out each other's entrails ; it is time that thrones 
ahould be consolidated, and that our enemies should be 
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deprived of the plea, that we are forever striving to carij 
into the whoie worid the torch of revolution." 

Thas it was that Napoleon's boast — that he wonid 
conquer the sea by land — was fulfilled. While the 
Empire,, by revolutionary violence and military aggres-^ 
sion^ was thus thoroughly exhausted and bankrupt^ both 
iu money and men, although supported by a population 
of 42y000^000, and immense levies in both from the 
half of Europe, Great Britain^ with a population, then, 
scarcely 1&,000,000> including Ireland, was buckling on 
her armour for the final struggle with an energy and 
vigour more like the first efforts of a mighty state pre- 
paring for an important campaign than what could 
possibly have been expected from one of ordinary limits, 
which had taken a prominent part in the active opera- 
tions of an exhausting war now of twenty-one years' 
standing, besides contributing^ throughout that long 
period, prodigious sums of money, and masses of material 
to the continental states. Indeed there is nothing 
more astonishing than the seemingly interminable re- 
sources displayed by Great Britain at this period. The 
total number of vessels of war, at the end of 1813, 
which bove the royal flag was 1003, of which no less 
than 231 were of-the-line ; and 644 of all classes were 
in commission, including 99 of-the4ine, employing in 
all 140,000 sailors and marines. The regular land 
forces amounted to 237,000 men^ and the regular militia 
to 83,000, besides 288,000 local militia and 65^000 
yeomanry cavalry. The native Indian army numbered 
200,000 soldiers, and the militia in Canada 40,000 men; 
so that Britain in the twenty*fiirst year of the war, 
carried on hostilities with a host of One Million and 
Fifty Three Thousand men in arms* To maintain 
this oolossalarmament^give a loan af £10,024,618 to the 
Allied FowerSi and meet the other demands of the 
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State, tbe enormous sum of £136^514,564 was required 
for the year 1814. And, vast as the demands of the 
preceding years had been, the confidence in the stability 
of the British Empire was so firm, and the fruits of the 
national industry so prodigious, that this astounding 
amoont was raised with so little difficulty, that the 
immense loans required, over the ordinary revenue of 
forty-four millions, and the war taxes of thirty millions, 
were very readily received at the low rate of four and 
six-tenths per cent of annual interest. 

The reading of Lain6's report created a perfect sen- 
sation in the Chamber. It was long since its members 
had heard such independent sentiments uttered within 
its walls. The president Regnier, who had been 
arbitrarily appointed by the Emperor, interrupted the 
reader, " Orator,'' said he, " what you say is unconsti- 
tntionaV' — '* In what ?'* responded he ; " there is 
nothing unconstitutional here but your presence." The 
debate was adjourned to the 30th, when a majority ol 
fbnr-fifiths decided that Laine's report should be printed 
and circulated, and an address founded upon it pre- 
sented to the Emperor. Napoleon instantly ordered 
the printing to be stopped, the copies thrown off to be 
seized, and refused to receive the address. Next day 
he summoned the Council of state, and after a plausible 
q[>eech he caused a decree to be read which he had re- 
solved to issue, dismissing the Chamber of Deputies* 
'* Such,'' resumed the Emperor, ^* is the decree which I 
propose to issue, and if I were assured that this very 
day the people of Paris in a body were to come to 
massacre me in the Tuileries^ I would not the less per- 
severe in it — ^for it is my duty." 

On the following day, being the first of January 1814, 
when he gave a public reception to the Authorities in the 
TnilerieSy Napoleon gave full vent to his resentment in 
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a speech of vehement invective against the legislative 
body, which, though long for our limited space, is so 
strikingly characteristic of this extraordinary man, that 
we are constrained to give it in full. " Gentlemen," 
said he, " you have had it in your power to do much 
good, and you have done nothing but mischief. Eleven- 
twelfths of you are good, the rest are factious. What 
do you hope for by putting yourselves in opposition ? 
To gain possession of power ? But what are your means 
for doing so? Are you the Representatives of the 
people ? I am so : four times I have been invoked 
by the nation ; and four times I have had the votes of 
four millions of men for me. I have a title to supreme 
authority which you have not. You are nothing but 
the representatives of the departments of the nation. 
Tour commission has been guided by the spirit of the 
Oironde, — M. Lain^ is a conspirator, an agent of 
England, with which he is in correspondence by means 
of the advocate Deseze ; the others are actuated by 
factious motives. I will keep my eye on M. Laine : he 
is a bad man. Your report is drawn up with an astute 
and perfidious spirit, of the effects of which you are well 
aWare. Two battles lost in Champagne would not 
have done me so much mischief. 

. ''I have immolated my passionSj my pride, my 
•ambition, to the good of France. I hope that you will 
■appreciate my motives, and not urge me to sacrifices 
Inconsistent with the honour of the nation* Far from 
that, in your report you mingle irony with reproach ; 
you tell me that adversity has given me salutary coun- 
sels. How can you reproach me with my misfortunes ? 
I have supported them with honour, because I have 
received from nature a strong and indomitable character; 
and if I had not possessed that ardent temperature of mind, 
I would never have raised myself to the first throne in 
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the world. Neverthless^ I have need of consolation, and 
I expected it from you : so far from giving it, 7011 have 
endeavoured to cover me with mire. But I am one of 
those men whom you may kill, but cannot dishonour. 
Is it by such reproaches that you expect to restore the 
faistre of the throne ? What is the throne ? Four 
pieces of gilded wood covered with a piece of velvet. 
The real throne has its seat in the nation : you cannot 
separate the two without mutual injury ; for the nation 
has more need of me than I have of the nation. What 
oould it do without a chief and without a guide ? When 
Ihe question was, how we could repel the enemy, you 
demanded institutions, as if we had them not I Are 
3rou not content with tiie constitution ? If you are not 
so, you should have told me so four years ago, or post- 
poned your demand till two years after a general peace. 
Is this the moment to insist on such a demand ? 

"You wish to imitate the Constituent Assembly, 
iind commence a revolution,? Be it so. You will find 
I shall not imitate Louis XYI. I would rather abandon 
the throne — I would prefer making part of the sovereign 
people to being an enslaved king. I am sprung from 
the people : I know the obligations I contracted when 
I ascended the throne. You have done me much 
mischief : you would have done me still more^ if I had 
allowed your report to be printed^, You speak of 
abuses, of vexations, — I know as well as you that such 
have existed : they arose from circumstances and the 
misfortunes of the times. But was it necessary to let 
all Europe into our secrets ? Is it fitting to wash our 
dirty linen in public, instead of in the privacy of our 
families ? In what you say there is a mixture of truth 
and falsehood. What, then, was your obvious duty ? 
To have confidentially made known your grounds of com* 
plaint to me, by whom they would have been thankfully 
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received: I do not love those who have oppressed you 
faiore than you yourselves do. In three months we 
shall have peace : the enemy will be chased from our 
territory, or I shall be dead. We have greater resources 
than you imagine : our enemies have never conquered 
us — ^never shall. They will be chased across the 
frontier more quickly than they have entered it.'* 

The Chamber was immediately dissolved; but the 
Deputies were allowed to retire without further moles- 
tation. 

Napoleon's necessities now led him to adopt a very 
decided change of policy towards his two important 
prisoners, Ferdinand YIL, the deposed King of Spain, 
and the Fope^ which^ had it succeeded, might have 
changed the state of matters very much in his favour. 
He concluded a treaty with Ferdinand on the 11 th Dec. 
stipulating the restoration of Ferdinand to his dominions 
as Eling of Spain and the Indies, on the conditions, — that 
the English troops should retire from the Spanish terri- 
tory; that the high contracting parties should mutually 
guarantee each other's dominions, and maintain the 
rights of their respective flags, and that proper provi- 
sion should be made for the old King, Charles lY., and 
his Queen. This treaty provided for its ratification by 
the regency established at Madrid. But both they and 
the Cortes, assembled at Cadiz, albeit their factious 
spirit, had the virtue and the gratitude to refuse a treaty 
made with their sovereign while he was an unlawful 
captive, and against Allies^ who, by vast sacrifices, had 
won for him his crown, and for them their indepen* 
dence; and although Napoleon, in the hope of dis- 
tracting the Allies, or paralysing the Spanish arms^ 
flent Ferdinand back into Spain, which he reached by 
flw foate of Catalonia on the 19th March 1814^ yet no 
was made in the military operations ; and Spain 
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eontmaed to take part in the war till the final over- 
throw of Napoleon^s power. '■ 

The French Emperor was not more successful with the 
Pqpe, although he employed a lady of high rank as his 
enToy, and offered to restore a large portion of the 
PonlifiPs States. His '* Holiness " was quite firm, and 
woold rather continue to " darn stockings and hem 
handkerchiefs'' at Fontainebleau than commit the great 
Bacrilege, of parting with any portion of St. Peter's pa- 
trimony. But Napoleon, seemingly ominous of what 
might happen, had no wish to be his fellow- prisoner at 
Fontainebleau, and so, on the 22d January, Pius YIL 
was despatched from that j^ace towards Tarascon, a 
town near the mouth of the Rhone, from which he was 
only relieved by an order from Paris after the fall of 
Kapoleon. 

Important negotiations were also going on at the 
same time between both Napoleon and the Allies with 
Marat, king of Naples. That brave but selfish prince, 
being convinced by the overthrow at Leipsic of the near 
approach of the downfall of the Emperor, and influenced* 
both by his own inclinations and the ambition of his 
queen^ Caroline, who, after having enjoyed for years 
^ honours and influence of royalty, had little inclina- 
tion to share in the ruin even of her brother and bene- 
factor, was anxious, above all things, to secure, if 
possible, the stability of his own throne in the coming 
catastrophe. 

With this view he opened a secret negotiation with 
Prince Mettemich, while he still kept up a eonfidential 
correspondence with his imperial brother-in-law. To 
Mettemich he represented Napoleon's ambition as insati- 
able as his infatuation was incurable ; and expressed his 
willingness to join the coalition of the Allied Powers, 
provided he was guaranteed the possession of his Nea- 
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politan kingdom ; while, at tlie same time, ho nrged 
Napoleon to proclaim the independence of Italy, and 
make him king of the whole of it south of the Po. On 
the 25th December, . 1813, he wrote the Emperor — 
" Put at this moment the provinces beyond the Po at 
my disposal, and I engage that the Austrians shall never 
cross the Adige. . . Will your Majesty explain 
yourself on this vital point ? Time presses ; the enemy 
is dslily reinforced. I am constrained to silence; and 
the season approaches when I in my turn will be driven 
to make a choice, and forced to join the enemy/' It is 
plain he was now prepared to join whichever party 
might bid highest for his alliance. This letter received 
no answer from Napoleon ; and, on the 10th January, 
1814, Murat wrote — " Sire — this is the saddest day of 
my life. I have to make a choice ; and I see on the 
one side the inevitable loss of my dominions, my family, 
and possibly of my glory ; and on the other, engage- 
ments at variance with my eternal attachment to your 
Majesty, and with my unchangeable devotion to France. 
For four days past an Austrian commissioner. Count 
Neipperg, has been at Naples, proposing to me in name 
of his sovereign, a treaty of peace.'' The treaty was 
accepted, by Murat guaranteeing his Italian dominions 
on the condition, that he should join the allied forces on 
the Po with 30,000 men. No sooner was the treaty 
signed than Murat proceeded to carry it out, and on the 
19 th January took possession of Rome at the head of 
20,000 troops. The small French garrison retired into 
the castle of St. Angelo ; and thus was Napoleon de« 
prived of the second city of his empire by the arms of 
his own brother-in-law and lieutenant, and one of his 
oldest comrades and friends, whom be had raised from 
an humble position to the throne of Naples; and like 
all other renegadesi his language was moie bitter against 
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his old fiiend than tliat of the most inveterate of Na- 
poleon's enemies. He songht to justify his conduct hj 
the following vigorous proclamation. "Soldiers I as long 
as I conld believe that the Emperor Napoleon combated 
for peace, and the happiness of France, I fought by 
his side ; but now it is no longer possible to give credit 
to that illusion. The Emperor breathes nothing but 
war. I would betray the interests of my native country, 
of my present dominions, and of yourselves, if I did not 
at once separate my arms from his, to join them to those 
of the powerful Allies, whose magnanimous intentions 
are to re-establish the independence of nations and the 
dignity of thrones. Soldiers I there are but two banners 
in Europe — on the one are inscribed Religion, Morality, 
Justice, Law, Peace, and Happiness — on the other. Per- 
secution, Artifice, Violence, Tyranny, War, and Mourn- 
ing to all nations." 

Strong as this language is, it was nothing more than 
ihe bare truth in regard to Napoleon ; and none knew 
this better than Murat. Surely then, it may be objected, 
neither reason nor justice bound Murat to support such 
wickedness merely because it was enacted by one who 
had bestowed upon him great favours, especially when 
it is remembered that his own arm contributed very 
much to place Napoleon in a position to bestow 
tiiese favours. Very true, we reply, if his own 
hands were clean* But when it is remembered 

* 

on the other side, that Murat himself was the 
wiUing instrument in- perpetrating some of the 
craelest acts of " Violence, Tyranny, and Artifice" with 
which Napoleon is chargeable ; (witness his conduct in 
Madrid, when he expected to clear his way to the 
Spanish crown) and that only a week or two before this 
proclamation was issued, he had declared his " eternal 
attachment'' to the French Emperor, and his readiness 
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to support this banner inscribed with ^^ Persecution, 
Artifice, Violence, Tyranny, War, and Mourning to all 
nations" with his utmost energy, provided he was made 
King of all Italy south of the Po— When these things 
are remembered, we cannot look on his proclamation in 
any other light than as a disgusting manifestation of 
profound hyprocrisy and heartless selfishness. 

The accession of Murat to the Grand Coalition ful- 
filled to the very letter Napoleon's words addressed to 
the Senate, on the 11th November — "A year ago/' said 
he, '^ all Europe marched with us ; at present, it all 
Biarches against us." Europe was now united at last 
in one mighty phalanx to drive from its soil the dread- 
ful scourge that for so many years had blighted its fair 
fields with pillage, pestilence, and blood. Nor is this 
revolution, gresA and sudden as it was, at all to be 
wondered at. Instead of the Napoleonian confederation 
being united by any natural principles of cohesion, such 
as good government^ peace and prosperity, it was per- 
meated throughout by the strongest elements of re- 
pulsion. Its members had nothing to expect but con- 
tinual demands for men and money, if their respective 
oountries were not actually the scenes of devastating 
and murderous wars. Driven together, then, by the 
mere force of Napoleon's victories, and held by the iron 
bands of his dreaded power, when these oppressive bands 
were at length snapped asunder by undue tension, it 
was not surprising, that the discordant materials at once 
flew asunder, and sought afiBnities more congenial to 
their character and being. 

Amidst the many engrossing subjects that tasked the 
energies of Napoleon at Paris, during the last seven 
weeks of 1613^ none occupied a more prominent place 
than his preparations to resist and repel the mighty tide 
of arms now surging high all around his borders, and 
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wbioh^ in ibe south at least, had already ingalfed part of 
his territory. 

The immense forces "which the energy and unanimity 
of ibealUed powers, backed by the universal enthusiasm 
of their people, had enabled them to collect by the end 
of December, for the invasion of France and Italy, were 
ipaidialled and arranged in the following manner : 1st, 
The QruLd Army, still under the orders of Prince 
Schwartzenbei^, numbering 260,000 men and composed 
of Anstrians under Prince Hesse*Homburg, Giulay^ 
lichtenstein, and Bubna ; Wurtembergers under their 
Prince Boyal ; Bavarians under Marshal Wrede ; and 
the German Confederates under Prince Philippe of 
Hesse-Homburg and Count Hochberg. But though 
these German legions amounted to nearly 200,000 
combatants and many of them experienced soldiers, 
yet the main strength of this army lay in the 
Buflfiian and Prussian guards, and the Bussian reserves 
under the Grand-duke Constantine of Bussia, Count 
Milaradowich, and General Wittgenstein, forming a 
reserve, of itself a powerful army of hardy veterans who 
had gone through the war of 1812. This mighty host 
was designed to debouch on France through Switzer- 
land, where she was worst prepared to resist an enemy, 
while at the same time it would have the advantage of 
hampering Eugene's operations in the north of Italy. 

The second army, still named the Army of Silesia, and 
under the orders of Blucher, consisted of four veteran 
corps, two Prussian commanded by York and Kleist, 
and two Bussian under the direction of Langeron and 
Sacken* To these had lately been added two corps of 
German Confederates, under the command of the Elec- 
toral Prince of Hesse- Cassel and the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg. This army, numbering in all 137,000 brave 
and ardent warriors, was stationed on the north- 
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eastern frontier of France, between Mayence and Co- 
blentz, and menaced it in the direction of the Vosges 
mountains and Champagne; and although the obstacles 
in this quarter were greater than the Grand Army had 
to anticipate, yet, from the quality of the troops and the 
known energy of their chief, vigorous operations might 
be expected. The third army destined to co-operate in 
the invasion of France, was under the command of 
Bemadotte, Frince-Boyal of Sweden, and was composed 
of the Bussian corps of Winzingerode and the Prussian 
of Bulow, each 30,000 strong; the German Confederates 
under the Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Brunswick, num- 
bering 60,000 soldiers; 15,000 of Walmoden's men; 
20,000 Swedes, and 9000 British, who acted on the 
banks of the Scheldt — in all 164,000 combatants. 

Notwithstanding of these alarming disadvantages, the 
infatuation, self will, and reckless ambition of Napoleon 
made him still persist in throwing every obstacle in the 
way of -the negotiations for peace, commenced at 
Frankfort in November ; and on the raomiog of the 1st 
of January, 1814, the allied armies crossed the Rhine at 
all parts to commence the final struggle which drove the 
oppressor from his throne. On this occassion the 
Emperor Alexander addressed the following truly noble 
and christian proclamation to his troops : " Warriors ! 
Tour valour and perseverance have brought you from the 
Oka to the Ehine. We are about to cross that great 
river, and enter that proud country with which you 
have already waged such cruel and bloody war. Already 
have we saved our native land, covered it with glory, 
and restored freedom and independence to Europe. It 
remains but to crown these mighty achievements by the 
long-wished-for peace. May tranquility bo restored to 
the whole world! May every country enjoy happiness 
under its own independent laws and government! May 
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LOD, arts, science, and commerce, flonrii«li in every 
land for the general welfare of naiiunsi This, and 
not the continuance of war and destruction, is oar 
tribject* Our enemies, by piercing to the heart of our 
doaainions, wrought us much evil ; but dreadful was 
ilie retribution ; the divine wrath crushed them. Let 
usnot take example from them: inhumanity and ferocity 
cannot be pleasing in the eyes of a merciful God* Let 
OB foiget what they have done against us. Instead of 
animosity and revenge, let us approach them with the 
words of kindness, with the outstretched hand of recon- 
ciliation. Such is the lesson taught by our holy faith: 
Divine lips have pronounced the command, ^ Love your 
enemies ; do good to them that hate you/ Warriors ! I 
trust that, by your moderation in the enemy's country, 
you will conquer as much by generosity as by arms, 
and that, uniting the valour of the soldier against the 
armed, with the charity of the Christian towards the 
unarmed, you will crown your exploits by keeping stainless 
your well-earned reputation of a bi ave and moral people.'^ 
The small armies under the command of the French 
Marsl^als being altogether inadequate iu their divided 
state to cope with the immense bodies of the Allies^ . 
they retired as the enemy advanced without offering 
almost any opposition, so that in less than one month 
after the crossing of the Rhine, the allied armies^ with- 
out scarcely firing a shot, had taken possession of about 
a third of the old French territory. Their troops form* 
ed an immense line, about 500 miles long^ running 
diagonally across France by the towns of Auxonn^, 
Langres, Brienne, and Namur, and extending from. 
Lyons on the Rhone to Antwerp on the Scheldt. Stilly 
with such an antagonist as Napoleon, their position was 
far from being secure. They had advanced without 
taking the fortresses, and, hence, were under the necessity 

X 



it Mtvfiur A }^^S^ portion of troops behind to Uockade 
iheio; . <3feat as their timnberB were then^ when thus 
rejliioiift wid their pontion oxteilded over snch a vast 
qiabei their lme8 fci cBfieitent pdnts, of necessity, were 
weak'or hoUteditrhile'theretreatof the French armies 
hfOOght thdm into doter contact, akid would enable N»- 
poIe<m with' a larger fiyrce than the gross amonnt of his 
1fo$pB now in the field wbold indicate, to make a con- 
O^trated attack almost i^elrever such opportunity might 
oiociir. . Some snch masterfy manoeuvre could now be 
his only ground of hope. 

' Before setting- out for the army, Nftpoleon made «r-' 
rangeinents for .the internal goremment of the country, 
and. the tranquilliiy of the capital in his absence, by 
argftnizing a national guard in Faris^ over which he 
placed Marshal Moncey ; and conferring the regency by 
letters-patent? on the Empress Maria Louisa, with whom 
he/ associated his brother Joseph under the title of 
lieutenant-general of the' Empire. 

'*0n ithe 28rd of January, 1814, the Emperor pre- 
pared," says ARson^ ''a miHtary solemnity, calculated 
to rouse the national feelings in the highest degree. It 
was Sunday; and, after hearing mass, he received the 
principal officers of the National Guard in the apart- 
ments of the Tuileries. The Empress preceded him on 
entering the apartments; she was followed by Madame 
de Montesquieu, who carried in her arms the King of 
Bome, then a lovely child of thr&e years of age. His 
litue eyes and light hair bespoke his German descent; 
but the keen look and thoughtful turn of countenance 
betrayed the mingled Italian blood. He wore the uni- 
form 'of the National Guards his golden locks fell in 
luxuriant ringlets over his rounded shoulders, and his 
little eyes beamed with delight at the military garb in 
TFhich he was now for the first time arrayed." 
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*>' *^ Napoleon took the child by the handf and advaticibg 
|iito the middle of the circle, with his head nncovered, 
and a solemn air^ he thus addressed them: — 'Gentlemen^ 
I am about to set out for the army: I intrust to you 
what I hold dearest in the world — my wife and my son; 
Let there be no political divisions: let the respect for 
property, the maintenance of order, and, above all, the 
love of France, animate every bosom. I do not disguise 
that in the course of the military operations which are 
to ensue, the enemy may approach in force to Paris : it 
will only be an affair of a few days: before they have 
elapsed I shall be on their flanks and rear, and annihi*; 
late those who have dared to violate our country/ 
Then, taking the noble child in his arms, he went 
tltrough the ranks of the officers, and presented him to 
them as their future sovereign. Cries of enthusiasm 
rent the apartments; many tears were shed; a sense of 
the solemnity of the moment penetrated every bosom ; 
and cold, indeed^ must have been that heart which did 
not then thrill with patriotic ardour. The apartment 
where this memorable scene occurred was the same 
which, twenty years before, had witnessed the degra- 
dation of Louis XVL, when that unhappy monarch had 
been compelled to put on the red cap of liberty, and 
Napoleon had witnessed with such indignation the 
tumultuous assemblage which thronged the gardens of 
the Tuileries.'' 

At three in the morning of the 2^th, he embraced 
the Empress and his son fob the last time — he never 
saw them again — and set out for the army, accompanied 
in his carriage by Count Bertrand, and arrived in the 
afternoon at Chalons -sur-Mame, where the head-quarters 
of the army werie established. The Emperor spent the 
evening in receiving accounts from his officers of th^ 
position of his own troops and the progress of the enemj 
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whicli were sufiSciently alarming. The Grand Army of 
Prince Schwartzenberg, descending by several roads 
^m the Vosges mountains, was advancing in vast 
numbers through the plains of Burgundy, and already 
threatened Troyes, the ancient capital of Champagne ^ 
Blucher had passed Lorraine, reached St. Dizier, and 
was rapidly stretching his left across to the river Aube, 
to communicate with the Grand Army ; while the French 
troops, falling back on all sides, were converijing towards 
Chalons. Having, therefore, a considerable body of 
troops already collected at headquarters, Napoleon re- 
solved immediately to resume the offensive. Next day, 
head-quarters were advanced to Vitry, and early on the 
morning of the 27 th the march was resumed, when at 
daybreak the advanced guards met the leading Cossacks 
of Blucher's army advancing from St. Dizier towards 
Vitry, The Russians, not expecting any such encounter, 
were surprised and defeated, and the victorious French 
re-entered St. Dizier, which had been in the hands of 
the enemy for some days, in triumph, and were received 
with the liveliest enthusiasm. 

Napoleon thas commenced his last campaign in de- 
fence of his empire, now reduced to little more than two 
thirds of the ancient French territory. It lasted only 
two months, and ended in the deliverance of Europe, by 
the fall of Paris, and the overthrow of the French Em- 
peror. In no period of his wonderful career was this 
extraordinary man placed in circumstances better fitted 
to test his great powers as a general, and in no period 
did his higher military qualities and surpassing genius 
shine With a brighter lustre ; but, as we have already 
far exceeded our allotted bounds, the briefest notice of 
the eventful proceedings of these two concluding months 
must suffice. 

Napoleon, by his sudden movement on St. Dizier, had 
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tat the Army of Silesia in two, and he had it now in 
his power either to fall on one or other of these detached 
bodies with a superior force, or advance on Chaumont 
^d Langres to repel the allied Grand Army. ' He 
chose Bluchcr as the most resolute and formidable of his 
opponents, and the one, therefore^ whom it was most 
important to humble. He, accordingly, lost no time in 
turning his march to the scene of his snow* ball cont^st^ 
which he was now to react in awful reality. By day- 
break on the 29th January, the army was advancing in 
high spirits against Blucber, who lay at Brienne, within 
b&lf-a-day's march, wholly unconscious of his danger. 
Napoleon commenced the attack at two p.m., and, as his 
troops accumulated, he pressed vigorously forward. His 
liamerous artillery were hurried to the front, and, open- 
ing a terrible cannonade on the town, speedily set it on 
Gre, and laid in ruins a considerable part of its buildings, 
including the college where he himself had been educated, 
thus giving Brienne the awful experience of that terrible 
art which it had taught him. The fighting continued 

* with great vigour on both sides till nightfall, but the 
Russians still held the town. Gradually the firing died 
away as darkness overspread the scene ; and Blucher, 
thinking the battle over, retired to the castle to enjoy 
a Jew hours' rest after his fatigue ; but the French, 
taking advantage of the darkness, suddenly forced the 
grounds of the castle, and at the same time, burst into 
the town. Blucher and Sacken, the latter commanding 
in the town, had great difficulty in escaping being taken 
prisoners. At two in the morning Blucher drew off the 
whole of his troops to Trannes on the road to Bar-sur- 
Aube, the head-quarters of the Grand Army, and left 
Brienne, the peaceful scene of Bonaparte's schoolboy 
days, a smoking and half-burned ruin entirely in his 

. Ji^ds* In this bloody conflict the Russians only were 
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engaged. Each party lost about 3,000 men — a pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged which shows how severe 
mu^t have been the contest. 

What seeming threads, under Providence, suspend 
the destinies of the world T When Blucher and Sacken 
so narrowly escaped being made prisoners, Napoleon 
himself was still nearer destruction ; and a Cossack's 
lance, says Alison, had all but terminated the life which 
still kept a million of armed men at bay. When riding 
from the bivouac of his army on the plain between 
Brienne and Maiziere back to the latter town, and en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with General Gourgaud, 
a party of Cossacks dashed across the road, when the 
foremost made with his lance in rest at the horseman 
with the cocked hat and grey riding- coat who rode in 
front. A cry of horror arose in the Emperor^s suite. 
Corbineau threw himself across the lancer's path, while 
Gourgaud drew his pistol and shot him dead, so near 
Napoleon that he fell at his feet I The suite now 
rapidly came up, and the Cossacks, seeing the first sur- 
prise had failed, dispersed and fled. 

The allied generals, now thoroughly alive to their 
danger, made the nrost strenuous efforts to concentrate 
their forces. Early on the morning of the 30th, the 
Grand Army marched to Trannes, while at the same 
time Blucher's troops were drawn together from all 
quarters; and the Allies, having now collected an over- 
whelming force in the two armies^ resolved to give 
battle, Blucher being allowed to take the general com- 
mand. The French line, composed of 50,000 men, was 
drawn up directly opposite to that of the Allies, and ex- 
tended from Dienville on the right, through La Rotbiere 
and La Giberie in the centre, to Chaumesnil and Mor- 
^tliers on the extreme left; forming the two sides of a 
iJUfiii-Bgkglei triangle, facing outwards, of which La 
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Oiberie was the toming point Napoleon^ on finding 
tbiit the allied army, instead of being surprised in de- 
taily was perfectly prepared^ and that he was completely 
overmatched in numbers, wished to rekeat, but could 
oot do so till the bridge of Lesmont, the only issue by 
^bich. his troops could recross the Aube, was restored ; 
and heiote this could be accomplished Schwartzenber^ 
ordered Blucher to. commence the attack, which took 
^aoe on the 1st of February about mid-day. By si:^ 
o'clock the overwhelming force of the Allies had broken 
and 4nven back the French centre and left ; yet their 
right 43till stood firm, having efiectually resisted every 
attack of Giulay's Austrians ; and so bravely and de- 
terminedly did the French fight that they maintained 
the struggle by the aid of faint moon-light against fear- 
ful odds tUl midnight. At last, being driven from the 
whole of their positions, after several of them had been 
taken and retaken different times, Napoleon burned the 
part of La Eothiere still in his hands, and withdrew his 
troops under cover of the thick darkness across the 
bridge of Lesmont to Brienne. In this action he lost 
6,000 men including 1,000 prisoners, and 73 pieces of 
'Cannon. The Allies' loss was not above two-thirds of 
this, while they had gained the prestige of a first victory 
in ai pitched battle fought on a field chosen by Napoleon 
himselfl Early next morning the French retreated to 
Troyes. The allied chiefe were overjoyed at the result. 
/^ Tell the Field«Marshal," said Alexander to Blucher's 
aide-de-camp, ^^ that he has crowned all his former vic- 
tories by this glorious triumph." And next day at the 
royal dinner party in the chateau of Brienne, Blucher, 
striking off in his eagerness the necks of the bottles of 
champagne with his knife, quaffed off copious and re- 
peated libations 'to the toast, drunk with enthusiasm by 
9i\ presentj " To Paris.** But whatever cause the Allies 
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bad to rejoice in the ibstie of the conflict at La Botfaiere^ 
Blncher, personally, bad not much reason to boast He 
bad barely gained the battle with a force more than 
double that of Napoleon's; and allowed the £mperor 
to withdraw the whole of his shattered troops and 
artillery oyer a single iMridge without subjecting him to 
any great disaster. How different, in all likelihood, 
would bare been the case had their positions been re* 
Tersed. Napoleon's cause seemed now desperate enough^ 
but a breaking up of that harmony of feeling and action 
amongst his enemies which bad recently brought him 
to such extremities, opened up a new chance of at least 
00 far retrieving himself, of which he did not fail to take 
the advantage. 

While Austria heartily wished Napoleon^s power re- 
strained, and her lost territories restored, the Emperor 
bad no desire to see his daughter and son-in-law deprived 
of the crown of France. On the other hand, the in- 
terests of Alexander and Frederick-William were all 
against the French £mperor, and they bad come to the 
conclusion, that it was absolutely necessary for the peace 
and happiness of Fnrope that Napoleon should be driven 
from the throne of France. This difference of feeling 
and interest led to the separation of the two armies 
after the battle of La Rothiere — ^the Grand Army being 
chiefly under Austrian influence, while the Army. of 
Silesia was iltore directly under the power of the Russian 
and Prussian sovereigns. No sooner did Napoleon re- 
ceive intelligence of this separation than, tnisting to 
the evident reluctance of Austria to push matters to 
extremes, be resolved to devote his chief attention to 
the destruction of Blucher. The Prussian Marshal was 
fast approaching Paris with an army of 56,000, march- 
ing in several divisions — feeling himself quite secure as 
he knew the French head-quarters were at Nogent ia 
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die neighbourhood of the Aastriaa Grand Army, and 
I0parated from himself hj thirty miles of almost im« 
piflftable cross roads. Leaving Victor and Oudinot with 
84|000 men to observe and check the allied Grand 
Anny, Napoleon set ont, on the 9th February, from 
Nogeut with 45,000 troops. After surmounting extra- 
ordinary diffiiDulties he surprised, next day, the Kussian 
G«neral Olsoofief with 5^000 men, lying at the village 
of Champaubert. They made a brave defence but were 
omnpletely defeated, 3,000 killed^ wounded, or taken 
piisoners, and among the latter was Olsoofief himself 
while the French only lost 600 men. But the moral 
efibct of this triumph was still of greater consequence to 
Napoleon. The French troops, who had been reduced 
to the deepest depression by the long continued retreat, 
were elevated beyond measure by this biiliant success 
Hcfaieved with so little loss. Their shaken confidence 
in their own prowess and the Emperor's wisdom was 
leatored, and they were again ready to undertake any^ 
&ing at his bidding, while Napoleon himself was so 
^ftted that, on that very night, he dispatched orders to 
Oau^aincourl^ his plenipotentiary at* the congress then 
flittihg, to gain time, and sign nothing j as he was on the 
eve of the most important events. 

Next morning by daybreak he set off to attack Sacken 
at Montmirail. The encounter took place at eleven 
o'clock ; and after a most obstinate and bldbdy conflict, 
in which different positions were taken and retaken 
several times at the point of the bayonet, Napoleon was 
again victorious. The Allies lost 3,000 killed or wounded, 
and 1,000 prisoners, besides 9 guns left in the mud. 
The French loss was scaioely 1,000 men. The French 
Emperor passed the night at a farm-house, sleeping on 
straw, in the midst of smoking ruins, and at the earliest 
dawn, on the 12th February, he was on horseback at 
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thfr head of Ids Guards to chase the enemy. The puiy 
suit was oo&daoted'with great vigonr, and daring the 
daj the Allies lost an additional 2,000 men and 8 gonsi 
makiDg their kes in all for the two days 6»000 men and 
17 gone, besides five standards. They at length secured 
llieiir sa&tji for a time at least, by succeeding in crossing 
Ae Mane and breakiDg down the bridges. Napoleon's 
snorement had so thoroughly taken Blucher by surprise 
&aA he lay at Yertus during these stirring events with 
leafoely any tiooipBf and altogether unable to render 
juaj assistance to his generals* At length, having suc- 
oeeded in collecting 80,000 men, he marched Against 
•Ifarmont, whc had been sent by Napoleon to Etoges 
irith a corps of 15,000. to watch his operations. No 
socmer did Napoleon hear of this movement than he left 
Ghateau^Thierry, on the evening of the 13th, with the 
gseater part of his finoes, to support his general. Mar- 
moDt^ after considerable fighting, had just evacuated 
4he village of Yanchamps, and was retreating on the 
morning of the 14th on the road to Montmirail, when 
the Emperor, with the guards and cuirassiers, appeared 
advancing along the highway. Instantaneous was the 
effect on the troops. The retreat was at once suspended, 
and most active preparations made, amidst enthusiastic 
oies of Vive VtJmperewr^ to attack the enemy. It was 
now Blucher's turn to defend himseU^ and he did bq 
xesdutely, but finding himself assailed by an over- 
whelnuug force led on by the Emperor in person, he 
found it necessary to withdraw, which he did in squares; 
and now commenced a most deadly running fight. The 
attack was maintained with great vigour and persever- 
ance for two days, and resisted with equal bravery and 
resolution. Twice did the French intercept the line of 
retreat, and twice had Blucher and his troops to cut 
^eir way through, sword in band; and before they euQr 
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eeeded in finding a refage behind the Marne, on the 
evening of the 15th, they had lost 6,000 men in killed and 
prisoners, out of the 20^000 with which Blucher began 
this terrible confiict. The French loss did not exceed 
1,200 soldiers. When Blucher collected the remains of 
ffae Army of Silesia behind the Marne, he found that 
he had lost in all fully 20,000 men, or nearly the third 
<^ his army^ since the irruption of Napoleon six days' 
before. 

After resting only one night at Montmirail, after the 
battle of Vaucbamps, Napoleon, leaving the most ex* 
hausted of his troops, which had marched and fought 
for six days incessantly^ to watch the remains of 
Blucher's army^ set out with h\|i indefatigable Guards 
and cuirassiers for the valley of the Seine^ to support 
Victor and Oudinot, who in the meantime, had been 
driven back by the advance, tardy as it was, of the 
Austrian Grand Army, to within a few miles of the walls 
of Paris. The Cossacks were already in possession of 
Fontainebleau and its palace, and Schwartzenberg's 
head quarters were advanced to Nogent On the even- 
ing of the 1 5th, Napoleon arrived at the village of 
Guignes, where he passed the night, and was joined 
by large reinforcements of veteran troops from the 
army of Spain. These, and the coming up of his own 
columns, enabled him to resume the offensive, on the 
morning of the 16th^ at the head of 55,000 men, againist 
the advanced guards of the enemy led by Wittgenstein 
and Wrede. They were soon driven back with great 
loss across the Seine into the town of Montereau, which 
they occupied with a force of about 18,000 combatants. 
Montereau is situated at the confluence of the Seine and 
the Yonne, and is connected by bridges crossing. these 
rivers, and overlooked by the hights of Surville on the 
nm-th. After a hard contest^ these hights were taken 
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by the French on the evening of the 1 8ih, and that 
night Napoleun stood on their summit, surrounded by 
60 pieces of artillery pouring out a terrific shower of 
death and destructioQ on the town and the masses 
forcing their way along its bridges. The old cannoneers 
of the Quard, hearing the whistle of the enemy's balls 
oyer their heads, besought the Emperor to retire from 
the front, to a position of less danger. ^^ Courage my 
friends !'' he replied ; ** the bullet which is to kill me 
is not yet cast.'' Covered by the fire of such a powerful 
artillegr, the French amidst the shouts of the inhabitants, 
drove the enemy entirely out of the town by the bridge 
of the Yonne, which they destroyed behind them, and 
cut off the pursuit, l^is desperate struggle cost the 
French 3,000 men killed or wounded, and the Allies as 
many, besides 2,000 prisoners^ six guns, and four 
standards. 

Gh'eat, indeed, was the moral effect of this series of 
victories by the French Emperor, both upon his own 
and the allied armies. 

Confounded by the disasters that had befallen his ad- 
vanced corps, Schwartzenberg summoned a council of 
war, which was attended by the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia. All were satisfied that the re- 
verses had arisen out of the separation of the main 
armies^ and it was, therefore, resolved to reunite them 
as soon as possible in the direction of Troyes, and give 
battle in the neighbourhood of that town. For this 
purpose Blucher was ordered^ as speedily as possible, to 
move southwards, and the different divisions of the 
Grand Ar^ny to fall backwards to the point of concen- 
tration. 

Napoleon remained at Surville the day after the battle, 
while his advanced guards in all directions followed the 
allied Grand Army up the valley of the Seine. With 
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tte vi^ew of securing the final retreat of Sohwartzenberg^ 
Wbioh he thought now decidedly pronounced, Napoleon 
ifrete to Marshal Angereaa, to resume the ofiensiye aft 
bywis, and threaten the rear of the Grand Armj from 
ti^ side of Macon. That Marshal's force had been 
iMgely increased by two divisions of veterans, drawn 
flAom Suchet's army in Catalonia, and the levies from 
Am provinces of Dauphiny and Savoy. Napoleon, 
tbtorefore, indulged sanguine hopes that he would be 
nble by means of Augereau's army so to straiten the 
rear, and out up the communications of the allied Grand 
Aimy^ that their farther stay in France would be 
ieiidered impossible. 

But while Napoleon was calculating, not without 
scnne reason, on vast results from his recent successes, 
and lookiog to the efforts of his lieutenants to threaten 
tilie flanks and communications of his most powerful 
Untagonist, his own rear and capital was menaced by a 
new enemy, descending from the north^ whose opera* 
tions at last came to tell with decisive effect on the 
JsimeB of the contest. Notwithstanding the reluctance 
of Bernadotte to prosecute in person the invasion, and 
the tardiness hitherto of his movements, the time had 
now arrived when it was no longer possible for him to 
avoid appearing, if not in person at least by means of 
his generals, on the scene of action. He had been 
most urgently requested by his coadjutors to bring his 
forces into action ; and as the peace with Denmark, and 
the blockade of Davout in Hamburgh by Benningsen's 
army of reserve, 45,000 strong, left him no longer any 
excuse, he was obliged to advance towards the Rhine. On 
the 10th of February he arrived at Cologne, from whence 
he publiHhed a proclamation to the French people, in 
▼indication of his conduct in fighting against his 
native country— --asserting that it was to deliver it firom 
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the tyranny of Napoleon, and from being made the 
scourge of Europe. Meanwhile, Bulow, who com* 
manded his advanced guard, had hitherto been unable 
to reduce Antwerp, even though aided by Sir Thomas 
Oraham, and 9,000 British troops; but he had been 
more successful at Bois-le-Due, which was delivered up 
to him by its inhabitants, with 150 heavy guns on its 
ramparts ; and Winzingerode having received consider- 
able reinforcements at Namur, the siege of Antwerp 
was converted into a blockade. Bulow then united 
the largest portion of his troops to those of the Russian 
general, and both together took the road to Laon. 
Bheims opened its gates on the 10th Feburary ; and the 
whole country in the rear to the north-east, disgusted 
with the oppressions of the French armies, received the 
Allies with open arms. 4 

The second day after the battle of Montereau, Napo* 
leon put his forces in motion, and ascended the course 
of the Seine to Nogent, the whole of the allied columns 
retiring before him. After surmounting many difiScul- 
ties Blucher and Schwartzenberg's armies met in the 
valley of the Seine on the 21st February, and on the 
evening of that day the Allies mustered 140,000 men 
in the neighbourhood of Troyes, the proposed grand 
battle-field. Next day the French took up their line of 
battle in sight of the allied army, which stood in front 
of Troyes. A great battle was expected on both sides, 
aod each prepared to receive it. But the spirits of the 
two hosts were widely different. Napoleon and his 
soldiers, although not half so numerous as their opponents, 
were elated and confident by their late extraordinary 
success. On the other hand, the Allies were depressed 
by the small fruit they had reaped from their former 
great success, and mortified at the defeats they had 
recently sustained by an army not half their number; 
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nd filt no confidence in the ability of the Aastriaa 
oommander-in-chief to cope with the millitary tact and 
talmt of the French Emperor. Above all, despondencj 
and difference of opinion had taken place amongst the 
pviDcipal generals. It was, therefore, carried at a connoil 
of war held on the 23rd, to retreat to Germany, and' 
wait for reinforcements from thence before resuming 
offensiye operations — ^the bolder councils of the Emperor 
j|i0zander, who strongly urged that they should at once 
iflgume the ofifensive, and fight a great battle, being^^ 
OTerruled. The retreat was accordingly resumed, during 
the night, through Troyes, which was abandoned next 
day, and entered by Napoleon at the head of his Guards; 
and, as confusion and disorder soon spread to an alarm-- 
ing extent, it was thought prudent to offer Napoleon an 
armistice. He was only induced to accept it^ he said, 
from the assurance given that it was the wish of Austria- 
to bring about a general peace. Lusigny was the- 
place fixed on for the conference. But so confident was 
Napoleon in his returning good fortune, that he would 
by no means agree to ^ suspension of hostilities while 
the conferences for an armistice were going on ; and 
Alexander^ who was ^strongly opposed both to the 
armistice and the retreat, taking advantage of this, 
practically prevented both from being carried out. 

Napoleon had now certainly good reason to be elated. 
Only three weeks since, he had suffered an apparently 
decisive defeat in a pitched battle at La Eothiere, on 
ground chosen by himself. His troops, although they 
fought to the last with determined resolution- and under 
his own eye^ had the greatest difficulty in escaping an 
overwhelming disaster. They retired shattered, ex- 
hausted^ and depressed almost to the point of despair, ' 
amidst a host of enemies fast closing in upon them in 
£^U directions ; and it seemed now all but imppssible^ 
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that their progress oonld be arrested, when less than a 
half of their numbers had so signally defeated the 
whole disposable French force,- led on by the Emperor 
himself. Indeed, so completely was confidence lost, 
and Napoleon's prestige gone, that some of his most de- 
voted officers viewed the movements he adopted against 
Blncher more as the desperate acts of a madman^ than 
as affording any reasonable hope of deliverance ; yet by 
his indomitable will, and the energy of his character, 
every difficulty vanished, and one of the most extraor- 
dinary and brilliant military achievements of his event- 
fill career was accomplished. His arms were again 
triumphant, his numerous enemies flying before him, 
and, so completely was his prestige restored, in three 
dhort weeks, that 140,000 of the best troops in Europe, 
overawed by his presence with only 60,000 men, 
abandoned the capital of Champagne, and afterwards 
nought security from his power by the offer of a truce. 
Yet, ^strange to say, this very success, through his 
obstinacy and ambition, was the immediate cause of his 
&11. It has been already noticed, that conferences for 
peace were commenced between the Allies and the 
French Emperor, at Frankfort, in November, 1813. 
After much delay these were transferred to Chatillon, in 
France, where the congress was opened on the 3rd of Feby. 
18 14, The success, in the interim, of the arms of the Allies 
induced them to restrict tbeir former offer of peace to 
the condition — that the future empire of France should 
be limited to her ancient territory. Under the depres- 
sion of the defeat at La Rothiere, and the pressure from 
Paris^ Napoleon had authorised Caulaincourt to accept 
of this condition ; but, after his recent victories, he per- 
sisted in refusing anything less than — the boundaries of 
the Bhine, and the possession of Antwerp. The Allies, 
determined to resist this, brought the matter to a close. 
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"and restored their somewhat shaken confidence in each 
other,' by Britain, Rassia, Austria, and Prussia entering 
into a new treaty at Chaumont, open to the other jpwers, 
^jr ^hich it was stipulated, that, in the event of Na- 

Steon' continuing to refuse the terms which had been 
jt offered hijn, viz : — the reduction of France to the 
thnits of the old monarchy — the f(Fur Allied powei^s 
should each maintain 150,000 in the field; that, to pro* 
vide for their maintenance, Great Britain should pay 
an annual subsidy of five millions sterling, to be equally 
divided between the three continental powers, besides 
maintaining her own contingent completely from heir 
owi^ resources; with, a number of other details and 
secret articles. 

As this treaty was a virtual dissolution of the congress 
of Cbatillon, the decision of the Grand Contest was 
now finally left to the sword, and Napoleon's doom 
irrevocably fixed. 

But meanwhile, from the bold and masterly strokes ctf 
Napoleon, at Champaubert, Montmirail, and Vauchampa, 
the cause of liberty, which, three weeks before, seemed 
all but secured, appeared to tremble again in the 
balance. Their moral effect on the majority of the 
Allies threatened the very existence of the alUanofe 
itself^ and hence, not only the success of the invasion 
of France, but of the great cause for which they were 
combined. The consistent heroism of the Emperot 
Alexander, backed at this important crisis by the moral 
courage of Lord Oastlereagh, the British ambassador, 
came to the rescue, and it was to the combined firmness 
of these two great men, at this eventful moment, that 
the final success of the alliance, under Providence, is 
undoubtedly to be ascribed. • 

A second council of the allied sovereigns and chiefk 
was held at Bar-sur-aube, on the 25th of February. 
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Alexander again strongly urged the policy of vigorous 
operations, and openly asserted, that he would anthorise 
BlaclAr to recommence the offensive without the a8si»« 
tance of the Grand Army, if he could be reinforced by 
the corps of Bulow and Winzingerode. But here a very 
great difficulty presented itself. These corps belonged 
to the army of Bernadotte, and could only act by his 
orders. That Prince had not yet passed Liege, and his 
well-known unwillingness to co-operate in the invasion 
of France rendered it almost certain, that he would give 
every opposition in his power to the transfer of the best 
part of bis army to so unrelenting an enemy of his native 
country as Marshal Blneher. Yet there was no time 
to lose, as Napoleon had not consented to a suspension 
of hostilities, and the value of the arrangement, there- 
fore, depended entirely on its being completed im- 
mediately. 

Lord Castlereagh inquired at the most experienced 
officers present, if such a change was necessary, in a 
military point of view, to the success of the proposed 
operations ; and being assured it was, he at once stated 
'—then the plan rmist be adopted, and the necessary 
orders immediately given. England has a right to ex- 
pect that her Allies will not be deterred from a decisive 
course by aiiy such difficulties as have been urged. I 
will take upon myself the whole responsibility as far as 
regards the Crown-Prince of Sweden. By the weight 
of Britain, and the strenuous support of Alexander, this 
counsel prevailed. The orders were given that very 
day, that '^ the Qrand Army should retreat to Langres, 
and there, united with the Austrian reserves, accept 
battle ; and that the Army of Silesia should forthwith 
march to the Mame, where it was to be joined by the 
ootps of Winzingerode, Bulow, and WoTonzoff, and 
jamiodiately advance to PaKUU 
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It was also determined at this council, to form out of 
tbe German and Austrian reserves, about to cross tbe 
Jura^ combined witb tbe corps of Biancbi^ a fresb army^ 
50,000 strong, to be called the Army of the South, and 
to be placed under the command of Prince Hesse- 
Homburg; and which was to march on Macon, drive 
back Augereau, and protect the flank and rear of the 
Grand Army; while Bernadotte was to remain in the 
Low Countries, and complete the reduction of Antwerp, 
and a few other strongholds which still held out for the( 
French Emperor, in Belgium. 

The Czar wrote a note with his own hand to Blucher 
informing him of the decision of the council^ and 
authorising him to act according to his own discretion, 
but with military prudence. The Prussian Marshal, 
who was in a perfect fury when he heard of the armistice 
and retreat, set out for the Marne, overjoyed with the 
thought, that he was now at perfect liberty, and in cir- 
cumstances so favourable, to carry out his favourite 
project — of marching on Paris. He was followed by 
tiie great body of the French army. Marshals Oudinot 
and Macdonald alone being despatched un the line of 
the Grand Army of the Allies. 

As soon as this was observed, the retreat of the allied 
Grand Army was stopped near Chaumont, and prepara- 
tions were made immediately to resume the offensive, 
'for the relief of the Army of Silesia, Meanwhile, that 
gallant army, with its veteran chief, was rapidly de« 
Bcending both banks of tho Marne; Marmont was driven 
back on La Forte- sous- Jouarre^ whither Mortier also 
had retired before the advancing corps of Winzingerode 
and Bulow, now moving forward to co-operate with 
Blucher, whose light troops, under Sacken, had already 
taken possession of the part of Meaux on the lefc bank 
of the Marne ; a town so near Paris that the firing was < 
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beard in tbe capital| and the inhabitants tlirown iuto 
a state of the greatest consternation. 

Alarmed for the safety of bib capital, Napoleon set 
out from Troyes early on the morning of the 27th 
Febraary, to lead bis forces against the Prussian 
Marshal, In the meantime, Marmont and Mortier had 
hastened to occupy the portion of Meaux on the right 
or north bank of the Mame, and Sacken was jnst pre* 
paring to attack them when Blncber received intelligence 
that the Emperor was fast advancing on his rear by 
Seranne« He immediately withdrew his troops in the 
direction of Soissons, witL the view to join Winzingerode 
and Bnlow, and give Napoleon battle. On the very day 
of Napoleon's departure from Troyes, Schwartzenberg 
ordered Wrede and Wittgenstein to commence the 
offensive, by turning on the French troops left on their 
track. The two bodies came into contact near the village 
of Bar-on - Aube. The two allied generals mustered about 
35,000 horseand foot, while Oudinot, who commanded the 
French in that quarter, could not produce more than 
17^000 men : so that the Allies were more than double* 
The Freneh^ however, had a good position^ and they 
made a gallant defence; the contest was keen and bloody, 
but being so far outmatched in numbers they were 
obliged to give way, but effected their retreat before 
nightfall in good order, reduced, however, 3,000 men, 
including 500 prisoners. The allied loss was 2,500 men. * 
But Prince Schwartzenberg himself was slightly wound- 
ed, and tbe brave Count Wittgenstein so severely that 
he was obliged to give up his command to General 
liaeffskoi. 

The retiring columns of Oudinot were scarcely at all 

pursued. Indeed it was the greatest difficulty to induce 

Schwartzenberg to act at all with any degree of vigour: 

• it not being the policy of Austria to destroy Napoleon ^ 
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bat merely: so to press him, that he might be com' 
pelled to accept of the terms of peace now offered him, 
and thus retain the ancient crown of France for the 
Emperor's daughter and grandson. 
, No sooner did Blucher hear of the Emperor's ap- 
proach than with the utmost expedition he collected his. 
iiurces, amounting to 55^000 men, and forthwith com- 
menced his march across the Marne. In the meantime;, 
Kapoleon^ with intense anxiety, urged on the advan^d 
of his troops. The soldiers, in high and ardent spirits,, 
gallantly seconded his efforts, and 50,000 men, pressing 
on with ceaseless march, promised soon to bring 0^:^ 
decisive conflict with the enemy. But ' they were >tpOr 
late. As the leading columns reached the bights over- 
looking the valley of the Marne, they beheld the rear- 
guard of the Army of Silesia* vanishing in the distanced 
on the other side of the river, and the whole bridges 
broken down. Head quarters were fixed for the night. 
at La Forte -sous- Jouarre, and so assiduously was the 
labour of restoring the bridges conducted next day, 2nd 
March, that the troops began to cross over on the same 
evening. Meanwhile, couriers were despatched to Paris 
to calm the inhabitants with the joyful news that the 
Allies were retreating 

• Blucher was still far from being out of danger. He 
expected to meet Wizingerode and Bulow at Oulchy, and 
toiled on with an exhausted army, amidst dreadful 
rains, and through almost impassible cross roads to the 
appointed place of rendezvous, with his rear hard pressed 
by Marmont and Mortier. But it was no easy matter 
for Winzingerode and Bulow to succour the Prussian 
Marshall at Onlchy. They had to cross the Aisne, and 
the only bridge in the district over that river, at this 
time flooded by the thaw, was at the fortified town of 
Soissons, which was held by a pretty strong French 
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garrison, commanded by a General Moreau, who had 
received special orders from Napoleon to defend the 
place to the last drop of their blood, as the blocking up 
of that communication to the Afmy of Silesia, formed a 
part of the able plan which he had conceived for its de- 
struction. The allied generals bad arrived on the 2nd 
March near that fortress, and their united force amounted 
to fully 50,000 tried veterans, so that they would nearly 
double the numerical^ and more than double the real 
strength of Blucher, providing they could reach him. 
But Soissons refused to surrender, and the situation of 
Blucher on the opposite bank was so extremely perilous 
that he might be destroyed before it could possibly be 
taken. In this emergency Colonel Lowernstown, an 
officer from the allied generals, got access by stratagem 
to Moreau, and so wrought upon the fears of the inbecile 
governor as induced him to give up the place. Na- 
poleon, full of indignation, as well he might, at this dis- 
graceful capitulation, ordered Moreau forthwith to be 
delivered over to a military commission. The value 
of the acquisition thus gained by the Allies was soon 
proved; for scarcely had the Russians got possession of 
the city gates, when the sound of Mortier and Marmont's 
cannon was heard thundering on Blucher's rear- guard ; 
and soon after, his columns, weary and jaded, and in 
great disorder, began to arrive ; and they defiled with- 
out intermission through the fortress all night. On the 
following day, the whole army passed over in safety, 
joined Winzingerode and Bulow's troops on a plateau to 
the north of Soissons ; leaving General Radzewitz with 
6,000 men to defend the town. Thus, by the pusil- 
lanimous conduct of Moreau, Blucher in all probability 
escaped a sad disaster; Napoleon lost the fruits of a 
masterly laid scheme, and the last chance of resisting for 
A Jittle longer^ at least, the mighty combinations now 
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just about to oyerwhclm bim, or perhaps more properly 
speaking, the opportunity of destroying some more 
thousands of lives, and entailing upon £urope an ad- 
ditional measure of suffering. 

Napoleon, btill determined to give Jsattle to Bluchery 
notwithstanding that the Marshal's army was now more 
than two to one of his own, ordered Marmont to carry 
the fortress of Soissons at all hazards, and be ready to 
assail the enemy's right flank, or rear, while he moved 
his own army by Rheims to the bridge which crossed the 
Aisne at the village of Bery-an«Bac, from which it ad- 
vanced upon the main position taken up by Blucher on 
the plateau of Graone^ near the road from Soissons to 
Laon, This position was remarkably strongs consisting 
<^ a tongue of land one mile and a half long from east 
to west and not half a mile broad, flanked on both sides 
by deep woody ravines, and altogether inaccessible to the 
French cavalry or artillery, except by the eastern neck 
little more than 500 yards broad which the Allies had 
planted with 60 pieces of cannon. At nine on the 
morning of the 7 th of March, Victor^ under the Emperor's 
own eye, led on two dense columns preceded by 100 
guns against the neck of the plateau, while a third^ 
commanded by Ney, entered the ravine on the north. 
The cannonade soon became terrific, and 160 guns 
firing on such masses of men compressed within so 
narrow bounds, the slaughter was terrible, especially 
on the side of the French ; for although they had 100 
pieces in action and the Allies only 60^ yet those of the 
latter had a great advantage in position, and Napoleon's 
assailing columns being far more dense^ they suff(^ed 
so severely that he was obliged to withdraw them for a 
time beyond the reach of the storm of death. Mean- 
while Ney was gallantly making his way up the northern 
steep, and no sooner did the Emperor perceive hia 
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men make their appearance on the summit than he 
ordered Victor to renew the attack. And with such 
vigour did his columns now rush forward, supported by 
Ney's flank attack, that the enemy was soon forced to 
give way. Bluc]^er, about two o'clock, ordered his 
troops to fall back towards Laon. As soon as Napoleon 
observed the retreat commencing be put forth the most 
extraordinary efforts to turn it iuto a disaster, but the 
nature of the ground enabled his antagonist thoroughly 
to baffle all his attempts, and to retire in the greatest 
order without experiencing any serious loss. Such is a 
faint, sketch of the dreadful conflict of Craone, in which 
the Russians had to lament the loss of 5,000 men, and 
the French no less than 8,000 — ^being about a fourth of 
the whole troops positively engaged on both sides. So 
badly was Blucher's lai*ge force kept in hand that he 
had not above a third of his troops at the principal scene 
of action. 

On the two following days both commanders were em- 
ployed in collecting their respective forces on and 
around the formidable position of Laon, during which 
several pretty severe encounters took place, in which 
both parties met with successes and repulses. Both 
Badzewitz and Marmont's corps were now ordered to 
join their respective armies. Laon, capital of the de- 
partment of Aisne, is a town of great antiquity, contain- 
ing 8,000 inhabitants. It stands on the flat summit of 
a conical hill about three-quarters of a mile in breadth 
and elevated nearly 300 feet above the adjoiniDg plain, 
eommanding an extensive view of the flat country 
anmnd. It is surrounded by irregular ancient walls 
and towers, standing on the edge of the lofty plateau. 
The roads leading to the town ascend by a gentle slope 
up the long acclivity, which is covered on all sides with 
gardens,, .orchards, and grass fields. One hundred 
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pieces of caunon crowned the ramparts on the sum mi t, 
and numerous other batteries covered every command- 
ing eminence on the adjacent slopes, while the houses 
of the suburbs and villages at the foot, fronting the high 
ways, were all loopholed and filled .with musketeers. 
On these slopes, and in the neighbouring villages, lay 
the immense host of Blucher's army, numbering 104^000 
men, including 24,000 cavalry and 260 gans, having 
the town for a vast redoubt in its centre, and extending 
its wings far into the plain on either side. The posi- 
tions of the French were much more contracted. The 
whole of Napoleon's forces, including Marmont's corps, 
being only 52,000, of whom not more than 14,000 were 
horsemen. 

The 9th passed over without any serious action. 
Napoleon anxiously awaited the arrival of Marmont on 
his right or east wing before making a general attack 
on so powerful an enemy, so strongly posted; and 
Bluoher having learned of the approach of the French 
mi^rshal on the road from Rheims, was making secret 
preparations to crush him before he could receive sup- 
port from the main army. 

Napoleon, anticipating a general battle^ was drawing 
on his boots at four o'clock in the morning of the 10th, 
with his horse already at the door^ when two dragoons, 
who had escaped on foot^ arrived with intelligence that 
Blucher had succeeded in surprising and completely de- 
stroying Mannont^s division. He immediately gave 
orders, to suspend the preparations already commenced 
for a general attack. The Emperor at once saw that, 
with his right wing out o{ the combat, it would be 
folly to attack such a position as Laon^ defended by 
such an overwhelming force. 

After a severe partial action at the foot of the hill of 
liaon, Napoleon drew off his troops towards evening ou 
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the road to Soissods, and was permitted to retire with* 
out further molestation than a cannonade, which con- 
tinned till nightfall. The fighting around Laon, in- 
cluding Marmont*s disaster, cost the French 6,000 men 
and 46 guns, while the loss of the Allies did not 
exceed 4^000 men. 

On the 11th of March, the French army reached the 
neighbourhood of Soissons, which had again fallen into 
their hands after the retreat of Radzewitz. The 12th 
was spent here also ; Napoleon being busily engaged 
with the generals and engineer officers in providing for 
the defence of this important communication. On the 
evening of the same day. Napoleon received intelligence 
that General St Priest, with a corps of Russian and 
Prussian reserves, 15^000 strong^ had captured Rheims 
from the small garrison in whose hands it had been 
left 

The possession of this town at once re-established 
the communications of Blucher with the allied Grand 
Army, and threatened Napoleon's right flank. He no 
sooner, therefore, heard of its capture than, resolving 
to regain it, he ordered the whole of his army, with the 
exception of Mortier's corps, to defile next morning 
on the road to Rheims. With so much expedition was 
this movement made that they appeared on the evening 
of the same day before the walls of Rheims. St. Priest 
was so thoroughly surprised, that, even after repeated 
warnings by the outposts, he could not be made to believe 
that more than a small division of light troops were 
approaching; thinking it impossible that an army so 
recently repulsed at Laon, and obliged to retreat, could 
have already reached Rheims in a state to act on the 
offensive. And so confident was he that when informed 
that Napoleon was present he replied — "He will not 
Btep over 14,000 men. You need not ask which way 
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to retire — there will be no retreat/' After discovering 
the amount of his danger, however, he made a bold 
defence. But it was in vain. Napoleon's prompt, de- 
cided, and overwhelming attack, soon overcame all . 
opposition. In a few moments three Prussian battalions 
were surrounded and made prisoners. Soon after St. 
Priest himself was seriously wounded, his troops com- 
pletely routed, and driven into the town in the greatest 
disorder^ which they soon after evacuated, and Napoleon 
made a triumphal entry at one o'clock in the morning, 
by torch-light amidst the acclamations of his soldiers, 
and the rapturous cheers of the inhabitants, who gave 
vent to their transport in a general illumination. In 
this brillfant affair the French took 2,500 prisoners, 
besides 1000 killed or wounded, 11 guns and 100 
caissons, while they themselves were only weakened by 
the loss of 800 men — " a wonderful achievement,^' says 
Alison, ** to have been effected by a worn-out army, 
after nearly two months incessant marching and fighting; 
and two days after a disastrous defeat; but more 
memorable still, by one circumstance which gives it a 
peculiar interest — it was the last town Napoleon 

EVER TOOK." 

But, notwithstanding this gleam of sunshine, the dark 
clouds of adversity were now fast closing in around the 
French Emperor. 

At Rheims, Nnpoleon gave a few days' rest to h\» 
wearied troops, but he allowed none to his own inde- 
fatigable mind. Despatches from all quarters were re- 
ceived, and during these days of physical repose the 
various concerns of his still large empire passed under 
his review ; and his final resolution to reject the terms 
offered by the Allies at Chatillon was taken. Let us 
take a glance with the Emperor at one or two poinUi 
before we record the final catastrophe of his fall* 
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In Italy, the superior forces of the Austrian com- 
mander, and the hostile proceedings of Murat, obliged 
the Viceroy Eugene, in January, 1814, to withdraw his 
eastern line of defence from the Adige to the Mincio, 
behind which he placed his troops with their right and 
leflb resting, respectively, on the strong fortresses of 
Mantua and Peschiera. During February, the Viceroy 
was driven back almost to the boundaries of Sardinia. 
Fouche, who was then governor of Rome and central 
Italy for Napoleon, having given up Tuscany to Murat, 
he advanced his troops, in the beginning of March, in 
concert with Lord William Bentinck, to the Po, but 
being much offended by a proclamation of the hereditary 
prince of Sicily, who accompanied Lord Bentinck, claim- 
ing the restoration of the throne of Naples, he slackened 
his efforts against Eugene, and concentrated his troops 
in Tuscany. Thus relieved from the pressure of the 
Eang of Naples^ Eugene resumed active measures against 
the Austrians, under Marshal Bellegarde, on the Mincio; 
but nothing farther of consequence took place until the 
war was terminated by the fall ol the French Emperor, 
except the taking of Genoa^ by Lord Bentinck with the 
Anglo -Sicilian army, which fell on the l»th April, just 
before the news of Napoleon's dethronement arrived. 

In the South-east of France, Marshal Augereau was 
arrested in his career of success against Count Babna, 
by the approach of the Army of the South under Prince 
Hesse-Homburg, in the begining of March, and com- 
pelled to concentrate his forces for the defence of Lyons. 
On the 18th March, the Austrians, under Prince Hesse- 
Homburg, fully 43,000 strong, made a general attack 
on the French line. The French fought bravely, and 
at some points gained considerable advantages, but were 
nhiwately compelled to yield. Augereau retreated to 
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Tiimonet, and took post across the great road to Lyons, 
barring all access to that city, in the hope that he might 
be able to retard the enemy till the reinforcements 
ordered from Catalonia and Turin arrived. A severe 
conflict again took place^ and continued till nightfall 
with varied success, but at the close of the action tlie 
progress of the enemy, though not decisive, was distinctly 
marked on all sides ; and Augereau, despairing of being 
able to defend Lyons, evacuated the city during the 
night, and took the road to Valence. Next day, the 
Austrians entered, and on the 20th March the allied 
colours were seen waving on the walls of the second 
city of the empire. 

After two months' repose, the contest was renewed 
in the South of France, between Soult and Wellington, 
on the 14th of February, 1814, but upcm very un- 
equal terms. Although Soult had improved the two 
months' respite with great assiduity, to increase his 
military force, by collecting and drilling the conscripts, 
yet Napoleon's necessities were so great on the Siene, 
that his drafts from the army of the south left the, 
veteran Marshal's strength actually weakened in- 
stead of increased, at the commencement of hostilitieii). 
After deducting the necessary garrisons, he could not 
bring more than 40,000 men, many of them inex- 
perienced, into the field, to withstand Wellington with 
70,000 veteran Anglo-Portuguese troops, besides 30,000 
Spaniards: in all 100,000 men, with 140 pieces of 
cannon. To compensate in some measure, however, for 
this inferiority of force, Soult enjoyed the advantage of 
the strongly fortified town of Bayonne. 

Having completed his preparations, Wellington de^^ 
teimined to force the passage of the lower Adour, 
between Bayonne and the coast^ and the better to en- 
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able Hope, who commanded bis left wing in tbis qnarter, 
to accomplish this object, be resolved with his right 
wing under Hi]], to attack the French left, and threaten 
to turn it by the sources of the rivers at the foot of the 
mountains, while Beresford, with the main body, menaced 
their centre. At daybrealc on the 14 th of February, 
Wellington's troops were all put in motion, to take up 
their respective positions. The attacks on the French 
left and centre were conducted with great vigour, and 
notwithstanding all Soult's efforts, and the bravery of 
his soldiers, they were driven back from post to post, 
till, on the 18th, they took up a strong position near 
Sauveterre behind the Gave. These vigorous proceedings 
of the right had the desired effect of withdrawing 
Soult's attention from the Lower Adourand of inducing 
him to move the bulk of his troops to the bights of 
Sauveterre on his left to defend the passage of the Gave. 
Hope, accordingly, after a pretty keen contest, succeeded 
on the night of the 22nd, in crossing the river, and by 
noon next day, the British were firmly established on the 
north bank of the Adour. Two days afterwards, Hope 
commenced the investment of Bayonne, while the 
centre and right, under Wellington's personal command, 
pursued their victorious course on the banks of the 
Gave ; and Soult, not deeming his position at Sauveterre 
tenable against the superior force thus concentrating 
before it, drew back his whole army, amounting to 
40,000 horse and foot with 40 guns, to a netv position 
between Orthes on the left, and Dax on the right, 
leaving Bayonne with a garrison of 6,000 men to 
its own resources. At dawn on the 27th, Wellington 
attacked the French position at Orthes, and after a 
severe struggle, Soult was obliged to give way, and 
order a retreat, which was conducted for miles with 
ffreat ability, till they found a refuge behind the stream 
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of tbe Luy-de-Bearn from the hard pursuit of the 
Tictors. 

Although the military trophies of the battle-field of 
Orthes were not so imposing as in some of Wellington's 
other victories, yet it was inferior to none of them in its 
moral and political consequences. The French lost 
S,900 men in killed^ wounded, and prisoners, and six 
peces of cannon, and the Allies 2,300. But the moral 
effects of the victory were much more disastrous to the 
cause of Napoleon, The discouragement and demoralis- 
ation it produced in tbe French army were extreme. 
The conscripts, in great part ill affected^ and all des* 
ponding in the cause, threw away their arms and deserted 
in hundreds. A month afterwards, the stragglers and 
missing were found to be still 3,000, which proved Soult 
weakened by this battle and its effects to the extent of 
fully 7,000 men — a serious and irreparable loss in bis 
circumstances. But its effects upon the south of France 
were still more important, and, in the critical state of 
the Emperor's affairs, proved decisive. By the line of 
Sonlt's retreat, which was in the direction of Toulouse, 
the great road to Bordeaux was left open. No force 
capable either of withstanding the invaders or of con- 
trolling public opinion, now existed from the Pyrenees 
to the Garonne; and the Royalists in the south-west 
provinces, relieved from the pressure which for twenty 
years had borne them down, were left at liberty to give 
expression to their inclinations, which soon found vent 
in a general revolt. Bordeaux, which was distinguished 
for its Royalist feelings, had been in the greatest state 
of excitement since the advance of the British army into 
the south of France held out the hope, that its citizens 
would ere long be relieved from the iron yoke of 
Napoleon's power. These feelings reached a perfect 
climax when the battle of Orthes opened the road to 
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Bordeaux for the victorious army, and constrained Soult 
to an eccentric retreat in the direction of Toulouse. 
Immediately after the battle of Orthes, the Marquis of 
Larochejaquelein was despatched to Wellington's head- 
quarters to request his assistance in support of the cause 
of the Bourbons. Fully appreciating the importance of 
the movement, Wellington sent them 1 2,000 men under 
the command of Lord Beresford. 

Beresford's detachment arrived on the 12 th of March 
before Bordeaux. At half-past twelve the British 
standards approached the town, long the capital of the 
Plantagenet sovereigns in France. The mayor and 
civic authorities, in the costume of their respective offices, 
came out to meet them at a short distance from the 
suburbs, dressed in their imperial garb, but with white 
cockades secretly in their pockets ; and the mayor de- 
livered an address expressive of the joy which the people 
felt at being delivered from their slavery, and at the 
arrival of their liberators. His speech was frequently 
interrupted with cries of "A-bas les Aigles! — Vivent 
les Bourbons I" and at its close he took off his tricoloured 
scarf, and the badge of the Legion of Honour, and 
mounted the white cockade. 

All his attendants at once followed his example: 
enthusiastic cheers rent the sky; and the British troops, 
surrounded by an ever- increasing multitude of the people, 
entered the city, hailed as deliverers and friends, to re- 
establish the throne of the royal race with whom they 
had for so many centuries been engaged in almost 
ceaseless hostility. Thus, as Wellington and the British 
arms were honoured to be the first of the Allies to enter 
the French territory, so had they, a second time, the 
glory oi first obtaining an open declaration from a great 
city in France against Napoleon, and in favour of their 
ancient but exiled monarch — twenty years and one 
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month after the contest had begun, from the murder of 
the best, and most blameless of his line. 

The Duke d'Angouleme, son-in-law of Louis XVI, 
airived soon afterwards, and was received with mi- 
bounded enthusiasm by a vast multitude assemble^! to 
hail his entrance. 

After a «mart combat at Vic-Bigorre, and anothor at 
TarbeSy the French reached Toulouse, and took up a 
position in front of it, on the 25th March, The British 
arrived two days afterwards, and took their place in 
front of the enemy. Napoleon's necessities had drained 
so many of the French troops from Catalonia that Marshal 
Suchet, professing to carry out the treaty of Valencay, 
took occasion from the arrival of Ferdinand VII, with 
his brother Don Carlos, and his uncle Don Antonio, o& 
the frontier on the 20th March, to withdraw from Spai 
altogether ; and as Wellington ran the risk of encounter* 
ing his receding corps in his pursuit of Soult, he was 
obliged to conduct his march to Toulouse with great 
caution, and hence did not arrive there till the 27tli, 
The allied force assembled round Toulouse amounted to 
52,000 men and 64 guns. Soult had only 38,000 men 
with 80 pieces of cannon. But this inferiority in men 
was to a great degree compensated by the remarkably 
strong position which he occupied. After surmounting 
formidable obstacles in getting his troops into position, 
Wellington ordered the attack at seven o'clock on the 
morning of the 10th of April, and after twelve hoars' 
hard and desperate fighting, in which both sides dis- 
played extraordinary valour and resolution, the whole 
of the enemy's exterior defences, which were his principal 
strength, were taken, and Soult, not choosing to run the 
risk of a second assault on his interior lines, evacuated 
the city during the night of the 1 1 th, leaving ] ,600 
wounded, including three generals, to the humanity of 
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the British general. Wellington entered Toulouse in 
triumph at noon on the 12th, and met with the most 
enthusiastic reception. A large proportion of the in- 
habitants^ including the whole of the upper classes, had 
already mounted the white cockade, though the intelli- 
gence of the fall of Napoleon had not yet reached them. 
In this terrible conflict around Toulouse, the Allies lost 
4,558 men; the French 3,200, besides the 1,600 wounded 
left in the city. The battle of Toulouse terminated the 
war in the south of France, and the whole infantry of 
the British army, loaded with immortal fame, embarked 
at Bordeaux, some to America and the remainder for 
Britain. Ijord Wellington and his staff soon after pro- 
ceeded to Paris, to take part in the important proceedings 
there going forward; and the British cavalry, numbering 
about 7,000, marched in triumph across France and 
embarked at Calais for their own country. 

We now come to narrate as briefly as possible the 
final catastrophe of the fall of this extraordinary man. 
Napoleon, in the face of every remonstrance, having 
determined to risk all rather than, in his own words, 
'* to sit down with a diminished empire on a dishonoured 
throne, '' made his dispositions for the decisive struggle. 
The army of Schwartzenberg demanded his immediate 
attention. During his campaign against Blucher it had 
again made such progress towards Paris, that, if not 
arrested, it might be in possession of the capital in a few 
days. To guard against the danger of a surprise from 
any quarter, he despatched secret orders, on the I6th 
March, to Joseph, to send off the Empress and King of 
Rome, to the other side of the Loire, in the event of 
Paris being threatened. On the following day, leaving 
Marmont and Mortier, with 20,000 men and 60 guns, 
with instructions to retard the advance of Blucher as 
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much as possible, and fall back towards himself, he set 
out with the remainder of his army, about 26,000 strong, 
to join Macdonald and Oudinot, and drive back the 
allied Grand Army on the banks of the Seine. These 
Marshals had 35,000 men under their orders, so that to 
combat Scbwartzenberg, who had above 100,000 troops 
under his command, Napoleon had only 6 1 ,000 men, of 
whom 17,000 were horsemen. On the Aisne the dispro- 
portion was greater: for there Marmont and Mortier had 
only 20,000 men to withstand Blucher with 100,000— 
in all, two hundred thousand against eighty thousand: 
and yet, at this very moment, by Napoleon's infatuated 
persistency and ambition, 100,000 of his veteran troops 
lay helplessly shut up in the fortresses of Germany, 
•Italy, Catalonia^ and the Netherlands. 

The French rested the first night at Epernay, and on 
the 18th, they continued their march towards the Aube, 
and the army slept that night at Fere-Champenoise. 
On the 19th the Emperor held on his way, hoping to 
fall on the communications and rear of the allied Grand 
Army, which, loosely extended over a vast line nearly 
eighty ihiles in length, from Fere-Champenoise to Sens, 
promised to afford him some opportunity of administering 
one of his masterly strokes to paralyze his grand enemy. 

As soon as the approach of Napoleon was known, 
Alexander hastened from Troyes to Arcis-on-Aube, 
where Scbwartzenberg was confined to bed by the gout, 
and gave orders for the most energetic measures to con- 
centrate the forces in a position between Troyes and 
Pogny, to meet the enemy, Scbwartzenberg, now 
aroused by the example of Alexander, stopped the retreat, 
and ordered the troops to unite in advance, between 
Arcis and Plancy, and attack the enemy during his 
passage of the Aube. By this vigorous movement the 
Austrian generalissimo, instead of allowing Napoleon to 
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turn his flank, and force him back, by falling on his 
communications, as the latter expected, placed him, in 
his advance on Arcis, directly against the front of a 
superior and concentrated army. This movement was 
much facilitated by Napoleon turning aside to combine 
with Macdonald and Oudinot On the 20th, the united 
French army marched up the right bank of the Aube to 
Arcis, and took possession of that town. The great 
body of the allied troops were concealed by a screen of 
hills, and Napoleon, thinking that the troops in view 
"were only the rearguard of a retreating array, ordered 
up all his columns and crossed them over the Aube, at 
Arcis, to continue the pursuit. He was, however, soon 
undeceived by the heads of the enemy's columns appear- 
ing on the summits of the hills on all sides, advancing to 
the attack. The battle commenced in the evening by a 
skirmish between the cavalry of the outposts. Gradually 
batteries of horse-artillery and fresh squadrons were 
brought up on both sides, and by nightfall the action 
became general and severe. 

The French occupied a strong position, which, to a 
considerable extent, compensated for their inferiority in 
numbers. Their line formed a semicircle around Arcis, 
facing outwards with each flank resting on the river 
Aube, which prevented their being turned, while the 
town formed a secure defence in the centre in case of 
disaster. As the evening advanced, the allied reserves 
were brought into action, and all their cannon hurried 
to the front, and the long array of guns, advancing to 
the front of the semicircle of bights which surrounded 
the town, played with dreadful effect on the dense 
columns of the French which encircled its walls, while 
the Russian horse -artillery silenced the cannon on the 
French right wing. Still the troops stood undaunted 
under the terrible cannonade; the ranks closed up as 
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fiast as chasms were made; the ofiQcers exposed them- 
selves like the privates, the generals as the officers, 
l^apoleon himself was repeatedly in imminent danger; 
many of his staflf were killed or wounded ; a bomb fell 
at his side, which covered him with smoke and dust, 
and wounded his horse ; he mounted another and kept 
his position. " Fear nothing," said he to the generals 
who urged him to retire ; " the bullet is not yet cast 
which is to kill me" He seemed rather to court than 
to shrink from death ; his air was resolute, but sombre; 
and as long as the battle raged, by the light of the 
burning houses behind and the flash of the enemy's guns 
in front, he continued with undaunted resolution to face 
the hostile batteries. This fearful cannonade continued 
till ten at night, when it died away from mutual 
exhaustion. 

Both armies slept on the battle field, and neither 
could claim any material advantage ; for if, on the one 
hand, the French had been arrested in their advance, 
and thrown back on the defensive around the walls of 
ArciS; on the other, the Allies, though decidedly superior 
in strength, had not been able to force their position, or 
drive them across the Aabe. The Allies made great 
efforts to bring up all their remote detachments, and a 
general and decisive battle on the following day was 
universally expected. At daybreak both armies were 
in line, and the soldiers, on both sides, under arms, 
stood at a short distance gazing with solemn awe on 
each other. A word from either commander would in 
one moment have aroused the thunders of war, and 
engaged 150,000 warriors in deadly conflict; but hour 
passed after hour without any attack being ordered by 
Schwartzenberg, In the meantidae, a second bridge 
had been thrown over the Aube, and about midday, 
^.'apoleon, still determined to carry out his purpose of 
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falling on the enemy's communications by marching up 
the right or north bank of that river, issued orders for 
his troops to recross. At three o'clock, Schwartzenberg 
at last gave the signal for attack. The troops on all 
sides immediately advanced, preceded by 100 guns 
which opened their fire at the same moment ; and soon 
the advancing batteries approached so n.ear that their 
balls crossed each other in all directions over the town 
and on both the bridges, and many houses took fire. 
Had the Austrian general made his onset two hours 
earlier, the consequences to Napoleon might have been 
something like what he himself inflicted on the Russians 
in similar circumstances, at Friedland ; but his retro- 
grade movement commencing two hours before the 
attack, a large portion of the French had passed over 
before the combat beqame serious ; and the rear-guard, 
under Macdonald, withstood the enemy so gallantly 
that it was dark before the allied troops reached the 
town. After crossing the Aube, the French destroyed 
the bridges, and before daybreak Napoleon was far ad- 
vanced on the road to Vitry, leaving only a strong rear- 
guard opposite Arcis to retard the passage of the river. 
In the battle of Arcis-on-Aube, each party lost about 
4,000 men. On the 22nd, Napoleon arrived at St. 
Dizier, and his advanced guard, having reached Chau- 
mont on the Marne, captured large stores, and spread 
terror in the rear of the enemy from Troyes to Vesoul. 
Great was the astonishment in the allied camp when 
they beheld the French retreating, not towards Paris, 
but the Rhine. Schwartzenberg at first thought it was 
a feint ; but desirous at all events, to be near the enemy, 
and to keep his own troops together, he crossed tlie 
greater part of his army over the Aube, and on the 22nd 
continued the pursuit of the French rear-guard, over 
which he gameA some advantages. But what was of 
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far greater consequence, he intercepted important des- 
patches which left no doubt of Napoleon^s designs. 
One of those was a private letter from Napoleon to the 
Empress Maria Lousia, informing her of his movement 
on St. Dizier, and his intention of drawing near to the 
strongholds on the frontier, with the design of with- 
drawing the enemy from Paris ; and the other, a secret 
communication from Savary, giving a most deplorable 
account both of the total exhaustation of resources, and 
the shaken state of the public mind at Paris. At the 
same time, intelligence was received at the head-quarters 
of tho allied Grand Army,«from Count Pahlen, that he 
had fallen in with General Ghernicheff at the head of 
Blucher's advanced guard, on the road from Arcis to 
Chalons ; and that the Army of Silesia had advanced 
from Laon to Bheims and Epernay, driving back Mar* 
mont and Mortier, and now occupied Chalons. Thus, 
if Napoleon, by marching towards the Bhine, had 
reached the communications of the Allies with an army 
of 56,000^ the heads of the two allied armies had effected 
a junction in Jm rear, and nearly 200,000 men now 
stood between the French Emperor and his capital. At 
the same time, accounts arrived of the occupation of 
Bordeaux by the British troops, and of the proclamation 
of Louis XVIII., with the general approbation of the in- 
habitants. This remarkable combination of important 
events led Alexander to call in the counsel of the prin- 
ciple chiefs around him at Sommepuis. '^I think,^' said 
he, '^ the most advisable course would be to unite with 
Blucher at Vitry, pursue the French Emperor, and 
attack him wherever we should £md him. We have, 
however, to choose between that, and concealing our 
movements from him, to march straight to Paris. What 
is your opinion gentlemen T The latter alternative 
was finally adopted by all present. And after being 
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submitted to tbe King of Prnssia, and PriDce Schwart- 
zenberg, who were not present, it was unanimously re- 
solyed at once to carry out the plan. The following 
orders were, therefore, immediately issued. At daybreak 
next morning, the Gkand Army, was to march direct by 
the highroad through Fere-Champenoise to Meaux ; 
while the army of Silesia was to advance to the same 
place from Chalons. Thence the united armies were to 
proceed direct to Paris, which it was expected they 
would reach by the 29th. These orders excited through- 
out the whole of the allied armies the most intense 
enthusiasm. The joyful news of a march direct upon 
Paris soon spread from rank to rank ; and the transports 
of the soldiers rose to the highest pitch, from the 
prospect of wiping out the dishonour done to Moscow, 
Vienna, and Berlin, and of reaping the fruits of all their 
toil and travail by a triumphal march along the streets 
of their haughty enemy^s capital. 

Meanwhile, Winzingerode, with a detachment of 
8,000 horse and 46 pieces of horse-artillery, was sent 
after Napoleon, to observe his movements, but especially 
to conceal from him the operations of the Allies ; and 
the better to accomplish these objects, he was instructed 
to spread out bis squadrons to the right and left, and 
everywhere to give orders for the reception of the Em- 
peror of Russia. Flying detachments were at the 
same time sent. out to cut o% if possibly, all communi- 
cation between Paris and the French Emperor, These 
plans were quite successful. Napoleon was so satisfied 
that the allied Grand Army was following him, that orders 
which he had sent to Marmont and Mortier, on the first 
day of his retreat, to join him by Vitry, were allowed to 
be carried out, and the two Marshals marched fair into 
the jaws of their grand enemy on the road to Vitry. 
The two advanced guards came in sight of each other 
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near Soude-St,-Croix, on the morning of the 25th. The 
French, although thoroughly taken by surprise, main- 
tained for some time a gallant resistance, but being soon 
completely overwhelmed by the gathering hosts of their 
opponents, they were, in spite of the most devoted heroism, 
completely routed, and driven back to Fere-Champenoise 
in utter confusion, and with terrible loss. The spoil of 
the actions around Fere-Champenoise was immense ; 
7,000 prisoners, 6 generals, 80 guns, 200 ammunition 
waggons, and the whole of the convoy baggage, fell into 
the hands of the Allies, whose loss did not exceed 2,500 
men. Marmont and Mortier were weakened in all by^ 
nearly 11,000 men, out of 22,000, and the half of their 
artillery — a fatal loss to two weak corps, upon which, 
in the absence of Napoleon, the defence of Paris had 
devolved. 

These brilliant successes now opened up to the allied 
armies the road to the capital, not more than sixty-five 
miles distant ; and they lost no time in pressing forward 
to the goal. At four in the morning of the 26th, the 
Grand Army set out from< Fere-Champenoise on the 
direct road through Sezanne to Paris, while Blucher 
advanced by La Fer^-Gaucher. Meanwhile, Winz- 
ingerode, having been suddenly attacked by the French 
Emperor^s greatly superior force, had suffered a severe 
defeat. On the 26th, Napoleon, while resting at 
Doulevant, received information from McDonald, who 
commanded his rearguard, that he saw nothing but 
horse at the enemy's outposts ; and beginning to suspect 
that he was not in reality followed by the allied Grand 
Army, gave orders for his troops to return to St. Dizier, 
This retrograde movement soon brought an overwhelm- 
ing force on Winzingerode^ who lay at St. Dizier with 
5,000 horse, while 3,000 more, under Tettenbom, had 
advanced to the front to seek iuiurmation. Both gene- 
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rals were speedily enveloped and completely routed, 
with a loss of 2,000 men and nine pieces of cannon. 

Napoleon now ordered a strong body of troops to ap- 
proach Yitry ; and as the commandant refused to 
surrender, he marched thither next day himself, ordered 
120 guns to be planted against it^ and threatened in a 
few hours to reduce the town to ashes. He soon, how- 
ever, found more serious matter to engage his attention. 
Immediately some peasants arrived from Fere-Champ- 
enoise with full details of the disastrous conflict which 
had occurred there two days before, between his two 
marshals and the allied cavalry, and of the march of the 
allied armies to Paris. All doubt was now at an end. 
It was all but certain that the Allies, fully three days' 
march ahead, would be in Paris before him. " Nothing,'^ 
said he, " but a thunderbolt can save us :" and immedi- 
ately withdrawing his whole forces from Vitry, he re- 
tired with his staff to St. Dizier, where he spent the 
whole night in his cabinet intently studying the maps. 
He resolved after much consideration, instead of march- 
ing to the Rhine, to return forthwith to Paris ; and to 
avoid the allied armies, he chose the road by Doule- 
vant, Vassy, Troyes, Sens, and Fontainebleau. Orders 
to that effect were immediately given, and, by daybreak 
on the 28th, all the army was in motion for Troyes. 

On the same day the Allies overcame the only re- 
maining difficulty they had to encounter in approaching 
Paris, by forcing the passage of the Marne at Meaux, 
where they met with considerable opposition from Count 
Compans and General Vincent with 5,000 men, who 
broke down the bridges, and did what they could to re- 
sist the passage. Great was now the consternation in 
Paris, The roar of the approaching cannon, the rattle 
of musketry at the advanced post, the crowds of 
j^asants flying before the enemy, with their families. 
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cattle, and what property they could carry, which 
poured without intermission into the capital ; and the 
constant arrival of the wounded and dying, told the in- 
habitants too truly, that the combined forces of Europe 
were at length approaching their gates, and overcame 
every effort made by the partisans of government to 
convince them of their security. Dismay and uncertainty 
seized every mind. From the enemy without, or the 
Jacobins within, univeri^^al pillage, conflagration, and 
massacre were anticipated. The banks were closed ; 
the warehouses and shops shut up ; every one hid their 
most valuable articles; vast quantities of plate and 
treasure were buried ; the gaming houses were stopped ; 
and, what had been unknown in the bloodiest days of 
the Revolution, the theatres were empty. Amidst this 
general consternation, the preparations of the govern- 
ment to meet the emergency were more calculated to 
increase rather than diminish the terrors of the people. 
Their military force was altogether inadequate ; and it 
was resolved, in accordance with Napoleon's instructions 
from Rbeims a fortnight before, to send off the Empress 
and her son, with the principle dignitaries of State, to a 
place of safety beyond the Loire, leaving Joseph only to 
direct the defence of the capital. This resolution was 
carried out next day, by the Empress, and the King of 
Rome, and their mournful cortege setting out at eleven 
o'clock by the road to Rambouillet, which completed the 
discouragement of the citizens. The Allies, leaving 
nearly half of their forces in the neighbourhood of Meaux, 
to cover their rear against the probable return of Na- 
poleon, advanced one hundred thousand troops to make 
the attack upon Paris. 

At daybreak on the 30th of March, the allied columns 
approached the hights surrounding the north-east of 
Paris, called Clichy, Romainville, Belleville, Chaumont, 
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and Montmartre. These were defended by 35,000 
Frenchmen, supported by 150 pieces of cannon. Mar- 
mont commanded the right, and Mortier the left division 
of this force. Raeffskoi, supported by the reserves of 
Barclay, was to attack the French centre, between the 
villages of Pan tin and Vincennes, and especially the 
bights of Belleville; the Prince of Wurtemberg, on the 
left, supported by Giulay's Austrians, was to assail the 
bridges of the Marne at St.Maur and Charenton, blockade 
the castle of Vincennes, and threaten the barrier of 
Trone; while, on the allied right, the Army of Silesia 
was to advance on both sides of Montmartre. The 
attack was ccfmmenced at six by Prince Eugene of 
Wurtemberg, with his division, issuing from the village 
of Fan tin, who was speedily assailed by Marmont, with 
a division of the Young Guard, and the action soon 
became so severe throughout the centre that in a short 
time 1,500 of the Russians had fallen. Mortier, not 
being attacked, sent two divisions to assist Marmont, 
and with their aid the Russian cuirassiers were routed, 
and Prince Eugene driven back into the villages, and 
although Raeffskoi himself soon after made such progress 
at Romaiuvilie as checked the advance of Marmont's 
victorious division, still no decided advantage was 
gained. It was now eight o'clock, and the Emperor of 
Russia had just arrived on the battle field, uncertain of 
what was going on. He learned with dismay that 
Blucher's forces had not reached the neighbourhood of 
Montmartre — that the Prince of Wurtemberg and Qiulay 
were still far behind on the left — and that Raeffskoi was 
overmatched, and his men fast falling in the centre. 
The Emperor, at once perceiving the danger, immediately 
ordered Barclay to bring up the grenadiers, and Russian 
and Prussian Guards. The arrival of these noble troops 
on the scene of danger speedily changed the face of 
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affairs. Prince Eugene, hitherto oppressed by superior 
numbers, had now, in his turn, the advantage. Mean- 
while, the French being driven from the hights of 
Pantin and Romainville, the action was suspended till 
the arrival of the right and left wings. 

At eleven o'clock Blucher's hosts were seen advancing 
to their position on the right or north, and were heroicly 
opposed by Mortier's division, which, for four long hours 
with terrible resolution, made good their position against 
the constantly increasing masses, and repeated attacks 
of the Prussians. About two in the afternoon, the corps 
of the Prince of Wurtemberg at length arrived on the 
allied left; and, although Giulay's Austrians had not 
yet made their appearance, he at once commenced 
operations. Both wings having thus, at last, come up, 
the Emperor ordered a general attack along the whole 
line, which formed a vast concave, stretching from 
Charenton on the extreme left to the neighbourhood of 
Neuilly on the right. This grand assault, made with a 
force of three to one at all points at the same time, 
proved entirely successful. The French, after doing 
iheir utmost, were obliged to give way, and the Allies 
were soon in posse.vsiou of the hights at all quarters. 
The magnificent capital of France now lay at their feet, 
and the triumphant cry arose on all sides — " Fire on 
Paris! Fire on Paris P and, amidst cheers which were 
heard over the whole battlefield, twenty howitzers were 
brought forward, which at once sent their bombs as far 
as the Chaui^see de Antin, and threatened, speedily, to 
lay the proud city in ruins ; but, in the meantime, a 
capitulation had been concluded, and the work of death 
and destruction was suddenly arrested, by the troops 
receiving orders to halt at all points in their victorious 
progress. The battle of Paris, the last scene of the 
twenty- five years' awful drama, was to the Allies also 
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one of the most bloody. They lost 9,100 men ; of these 
7,100 were Russians — showing clearly who had borne 
the weight of the action, and to whom its principal glory 
is due. The French loss did not exceed 4,500. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon, every hour increasing his anxiety, 
was straining every nerve to reach the capital. On the 
29th of March the Imperial Guard and equipages arrived 
at Troyes late at night, having marched forty miles in 
that single day; and as the worn-out Guards could no 
longer keep pace with him in his anxiety to get forward, 
he threw himself, after a few hours' rest, into his travelling 
carriage, and set out for Paris with only a few attendants. 
Courier after courier was despatched before him, to 
announce his immediate return to the authorities of the 
capital 5 but as he approached it, he received one piece 
of unfavourable intelligence after another every time he 
changed horses. His impatience now exceeded all 
bounds : he got into a little post caleche to quicken his 
speed ; and although the horses were going at the gallop, 
he incessantly urged the postilions to press on faster. 
The steeds flew like the winds ; the wheels took fire, 
and yet the Emperor was not satisfied with his progress. 
At length, by such extraordinary exertions, he reached 
Fromenteau only ^ve leagues from Paris, at ten at night 
on the 30th. As they were there changing his horses, 
some straggling soldiers, passing, announced, without 
knowing the Emperor, that Paris had capitulated, "These 
men are mad," cried Napoleon, " the thing is impossible: 
bring me an officer 1" At that very moment General 
Belliard came up, and gave the whole details of the 
catastrophe. Large drops of sweat stood on the Emperor's 
forehead : he turned to Caulaincourt and said, " Uo you 
hear that?'' with a fixed gaze that made him shudder. 

Berthier now came up, and Napoleon immediately 
said he must set out to Paris. " Caulaincourt, order 
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the carriage I" Unable to restrain his anxiety to get 
forward, he set out on foot, accompanied by Berth ier 
and Caulainconrt, speaking incessantly as he harried on, 
without waiting for an answer, or seeming to be con- 
scions of their presence. " I burned the pave men t,'' 
said he; "my horses were as swift as the wind; but 
still 1 felt oppressed with an intolerable weight : some-^ 
thing extraordinary was passing within me. I asked 
them only to hold out four-and-twenty hours. Miser* 
able wretches that they are 1 Marmont, too, who had 
sworn that he would be hewn in pieces rather than sur* 
render I And Joseph ran off too — my very brother I To 
surrender the capital to the enemy — what poltroons I 
They had my orders: they knew that on the 2nd 
April I would be here at the head of seventy thousand 
men. My brave scholars, my national guard, who had 
promised to defend my son — all men with a heart in 
their bosoms — would have joined to combat at my side." 

. . . . " He still insisted upon following with 
Belliard and the cavalry, who had already evacuated 
Paris ; but upon the repeated assurances of that officer 
that the capitulation was concluded, and the capital in 
the hands of an army of a hundred and twenty thousand 
men, he at length agreed to return, rejoined his carriages, 
which he had preceded by above a mile ; and, after or* 
dering the retiring corps to take a position at Essonue, 
set out for Fontainebleau, which he reached at six in the 
morning." 

At the very moment that the once haughty Dictator 
of Europe entered the ancient palace of Fontainebleau, 
now crest-fallen and forlorn, with only a few attendants, 
his victorious antagonists were preparing to make their 
grand triumphal entry into the splendid capital of his 
fallen empire. 

At two o'clock in the morning, the heads of the 
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mnnicipal authorities set out for Bondy, the head- quarters 
of the allied sovereigns, to learn their will, and receive 
instructions for the preservation of order in the city. 
At four they were introduced to Alexander, the Russian 
Emperor, and received by him in the most gracious 
manner. " Gentlemen,*' said the Czar, " I am not the 
enemy of the French nation; lam soonly of a single 
man, whom I once admired and long loved ; but who, 
devoured by ambition and filled with bad faith, came 
into the heart of my dominions, and left me no alter- 
native but to seek security for my future safety in the 
liberation of Europe, The allied sovereigns have come 
here, neither to conquer, nor to rule France, but to 
learn and support what France itself deems most suitable 
for its own welfare ; and they only await, before under- 
taking the task, to ascertain^ in the declared wish of 
Paris, the probable wish of France." 

Precisely at eight o'clock Alexander mounted his 
h(Tse, and, traversing the vast array of soldiers who 
were drawn up to salute him in passing, arrived at 
nine at the commencement of the suburb of St Martin. 
The Parisians by this time had been made fully aware 
of the friendly intentions of the Allies, and when the 
Emperor, with the King of Prussia on his right, and 
Prince Schwartzenberg and Lord Cathcart, the British 
representative^ on his left, made their appearance amidst 
a brilliant display of varied uniforms, at the Porte St. 
Martin, the enthusiasm of the assembled multitudes 
knew no bounds. Cries of ** Vive TEmpereur Alexandre! 
Vive le Roi de Prusse I Vivent les Allies I Vivent nos 
Liberateurs I'' burst from all sides ; and the universal 
transports, says Alison, resembled rather the incense of 
a grateful people to a beneficent and victorious sovereign, 
than the reception by the vanquished of their conquerors, 
after a bloody and desperate war. 
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Amidst the most rapturous acclamations the conquerors 
reached the place Louis XY., and stood on the spot 
■where Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette, and the Princess 
Elizabeth had been executed ; and, taking up a position 
in the entrance of the Champs-Elysees, they beheld 
50,000 of their chosen troops defile before them. 

After concluding the review^ Alexander and the King 
of Prussia alighted at the hotel of M. Talleyrand, where 
a number of the most distinguished persons uf the capital 
were assembled. The Emperor opened the proceedings 
by submitting to the meeting the three following pro^- 
positions — to make peace with Napoleon, taking thc^ 
necessary securities against him — to establish a regency 
— or to recall the house of Bourbon. Upon these 
momentous questions he requested the opinion of those 
present, protesting that the only wish of the Allied 
Sovereigns was to consult the wishes of FrancCi and 
secure the peace of the world. 

After some opposition by Schwartzenberg, with the 
leading of Talleyrand, the proposition in favour of the 
Bourbons was adopted; and Alexander declared that 
he would not treat with the Emperor Napoleon, nor 
with any member of his family. This resolution of thcf 
Allies was proclaimed next day to the French nation, 
and produced a mighty effect. On the same day the 
Senate met, and appointed a provisional government 
with Talleyrand at its head, and, on the following day, 
being the 2nd April, 1814, by a solemn decree, de-: 
throned Napoleon, and absolved the army and people 
from their oaths of allegiance. 

While these decisive proceedings were going on in 
Paris, no intelligence was received of the intentions of 
the army, which still numbered about 50,000 veterau 
troops under Napoleon's immediate command. But 
they were not long kept in suspense. On the 4tb 

p 
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^Marshal Marmont, at the head of his corps 12,000 
strong, gave in his adhesion to the provisional govem- 
ment, on the conditions — ^that the life and personal 
freedom of Napoleon should be secured, and a fitting 
asylum provided for him by the Allied Powers; and that 
the French troops, passing over to the Allies in virtue 
of the convention, should be provided with secure 
quarters in Normandy, 

In the meantime, Oaulaincourt, with great difficulty, 
was admitted into Paris, and reached the palace of the 
Elys6e Bourbon, at ten on the night of the 31st March^ 
just when Alexander was engaged in the conference at 
Talleyrand's hotel. At lengthy at one in the morning^ 
the Emperor Alexander appeared, and received him 
with great kindness; but gave little hope of any modii- 
fication of the resolutions come to at the conference he 
had just left, farther than to promise^ that at the council 
to be held during the day he would revert to the question 
of a regency. "Return to the Emperor Napoleon/' 
said he; "tell him faithfully all that has passed here^ 
and as soon as possible come back with an abdication 
in favour of his son. The Emperor Napoleon will be 
ftoitably treated, I give you my word of honour.^' 

Caulaincourt arrived with this intelligence at Fontaine* 
Ueau, late on the 2nd April. Napoleon at once refused 
in the most decided manner, to abdicate in favour of 
his son, and treated as altogether visionary the idea of 
restoring the Bourbons in France. 

Still determined to appeal to the sword, he was on 
horseback early next morning, and traversed the whole 
line of the advanced posts. Orders were given for the 
troops to prepare to advance, and measures adopted for 
transferring headquarters next day^ the 4th^ to Essone. 
But, during the night, news arrived of the dethronement 
of the Emperor by the Senate. It spread rapidly through 
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the army, and produced a deep impression, especially on 
the marshals and older generals. At noon a conference 
of the Emperor with Berthier, Ney, Lefebvre, Oudinot, 
Macdonaldj Maret, Canlaincourt, and Bertrand, took 
place; at the close of which Napoleon signed his 
abdication in favour of his son, and of the Empress as 
regent. Macdonald and Ney were forthwith despatched, 
with Oaulaincourt, to present this conditional abdication 
to the Allied Sovereigns. 

When Napoleon's plenipotentiaries arrived in Fm$, 
they found that matters had already gone too far to 
render the project of a regency admissible. In short, 
the declarations against Napoleon, and demonstrations in 
favour of Louis XVIII, had become so general and 
vehement, that, upon their own principles of not over- 
bearing the wishes of the French people, the Allied 
Powers were left no choice; and to all Canlaincourt 
and Macdonald's efforts in behalf of Napoleon, Alexander 
gave the sad, but decided reply: — "It is too late.'* 
Indeed, so completely had the cause of Louis been gained 
during the last few days, and the tide of public feeling 
turned against their once adored Emperor, that Alez- 
a.nder had to exert his authority to prevent the capital 
from being disfigured by the eagerness of the multitude 
to destroy every monument of the fallen Emperor. 

When the plenipotentiaries returned to Fontaineblean 
with this decided refusal. Napoleon burst out into a 
violent passion, and declared that he would put himself 
at the head of his armies, and rather run any hazard 
than submit to a humiliation worse than any thing that 
could befall him. But, during the night, he received 
such decided proofs of the universal defection of his 
generals as to convince him of the hopelesssness of any 
such attempt. All, with the exception of a few young, 
generous, and ardent men, represented the continuance 
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pf ,the war as entirely out of the question ; in fact, during 
the five days which had elapsed since the battle of Paris, 
the allied forces had so accumulated both on his front 
and flanks, that even retreat had .become all but im- 
possible. Still the iron will of Napoleon refused to 
yield ; and it was only after several painful altercations 
between him and his marshals, that he was induced to 
i^gn an absolute and unqualified resignation of the 
throne. **Observe," said he, when he aflSxed his signature 
with an agitated hand, "it is with a conquering enemy 
that I treat, and not with the provisional government, 
in whom I see nothing but a set of factious traitors."* 

And now commenced at Fontainebleau a scene of 
baseness never exceeded in the history of selfishness, 
gross as that has often been in the records of humanity ;. 
and which affords a striking commentary on the words 
of scripture, " Put not your trust in princes, nor in the 
son of man, in whom there is no help." " Every hour 
after this,'' says Caulaincourt, '^ was marked by fresh 
voids in the Emperor^s household. The universal object 
was how to get first to Paris. All the persons in office 
quitted their post without leave, or asked permission ; 
one after another they all slipped away, totally forgetting 
him to whom they owed everything, but who had no 
longer anything to give." " No sooner," adds Alison, 
"was the abdication, and the treaty with the Allies 
signed, than the desertion was universal : every persoa 
of note around the Emperor, with the single and honour- 

* napoleon's abdication. 
''The allied powers having declared that tlie Emperor Napoleon, 
is the sole obstacle to the ro-cstablisbment of a general peace in 
Europe, tbe Emperor Napoleon, faitbfal to his oath, declares that 
he renounces, for himself and his heirs, the thrones of France and 
Italy : and that there is no personal sacrifice, not even that of life 
itself, which he is not willing to make for the interests of France. 
—Fontainebleau, 6th April, 1814.'' 
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able exceptions of Maret and Caulaincourt, abandoned 
him : the ante* chambers of the palace were literally 
deserted. Berthier even left his benefactor without 
bidding him adieu I'' "I feel mortified," said Napoleon, 
** that men whom I have raised so high in the eyes of 
Europe should sink so low. What have they made of 
that halo of glory through which they have hitherto 
been seen by the stranger? What must the sovereigns 
think of such a termination to all the glories of my 
reign !" Alexander was so impressed with this univer- 
sal baseness, that he said to Caulaincourt, who narrated 
it to him, ** Add to that, that they owed him everything 
— rank, celebrity, fortune. I verily believe if Kutusoff 
had lived, and we had proposed to put him on th6 
throne, they would have exclaimed, 'Vive KutusoffI* 
What a lesson to us sovereigns !" 

The formal treaty between Napoleon and the Allied 
Powers was signed on the 11th of April. By it Na- 
poleon renounced the empire of France, and the king- 
dom of Italy for himself and his descendants • but he 
was to retain the title of Emperor, and his mother, 
brothers, sisters, nephews, and nieces, those of princes 
and princesses of his family. The island of Elba having 
been selected by him as his place of residence, it was 
erected into a principality iu his favour. The duchy of 
Parma and Placentia was secured to the Empress Maria 
Louisa and the prince her son, in full sovereignty : Two 
millions five hundred thousand francs (£100,000) a- 
year was provided for the annual income of the Emperor 
Napoleon, to be reserved from the revenue of the 
countries he ceded ; and two millions more inscribed oa 
the great book of France, to descend after his decease 
to his heirs — the first being a provision for himself, the 
second for his family. The ex- Empress Josephine was 
to receive a million of francs yearly (£40,000) fix)in 
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the great book of France ; but she did not long enjo^ 
it| as she died at Malmaison^ a week or two after- 
wards, by a putrid sore throat. The night succeeding^ 
the signing of this treaty^ an awful catastrophe had 
nearly terminated the life and sufferings of Napoleon. 

Overcome by his fall, and the desertion of his old 
friends, he that night swallowed a draught of poison, 
which he had carried in a phial suspended from his 
neck since the retreat of Moscow, under the fear of being 
taken by the Cossacks, The poison, however, either 
from having been so long kept, or some other cause, 
had lost much of its efficacy ; and being prevailed upon 
by his attendants, who had been aroused by his groans, 
to drink warm water, violent vomiting gave him relief ; 
and after a mortal agony of two hours, the spasms 
gradually subsided, and he fell asleep. He arose pale 
and haggard, but composed, and seemed now to resign 
himself with equanimity to his fate. 

Meanwhile, the Imperial court at Blois, where the 
Empress, and the King of Home had been since the 
taking of Paris^ was the scene of selfishness more gross, 
and desertions more shameless than even the saloons at 
Fontainebleau. 

No sooner was the abdication of the Emperor known 
than all her court abandoned the Empress ; it was a, 
general race who would get first to Paris, to share in 
the favours of the new dynasty. The Empress and the 
King of Home, were forgotten amidst the gross selfish- 
ness and cupidity of the courtiers. The grand object of 
all was to get away, and to carry with them as much 
as possible of the public treasure, which had been 
brought from Paris with the government. In a few 
days it had all disappeared ; and when Maria Louisa 
left Blois for Orleans on the 9th of April, not a person 
of distinction remained to hand her into her carriage. 
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At Orleans, the remaining members of the Emperor's 
family also departed. Napoleon's mother, and her half- 
brother, Cardinal Fesch, set ont for Bome ; Prince Lonid^ 
the ex-king of Holland, for Switzerland ; and Joseph 
and Jerome soon after followed in the same direction. 

The Empress at first declared her resolution to join 
Napoleon, asserting that there was her post, and that 
she would share his fortunes in adversity, as she had 
done in prosperity. She was, however, diverted from 
this noble resolution^ by the sycophants around her 
working on her unstable character ; and on leaving^ 
Orleans, instead of taking the road to Fontainebleau^ 
she proceeded to Sambouillet. Here she was visited 
by the Emperors, her Father and Alexander, whose; 
united entreaties induced her finally to abandon Na-i 
poleon. A few days afterwards she set out for Vienna^ 
taking the King of Rome with her, and neither of theia> 
ever saw Napoleon more. 

The preparations for Napoleon's departure being at 
last completed by the appointment of four commissioners^ 
on the part of the allied sovereigns, to accompany hint 
— tiz., General Koller, on the part of Austria, General 
Schouvalofif, on that of Russia, Colonel Campbell, on 
that of Great Britain, and Count Waldburg-Truchess, on 
behalf of Prussia — at noon on the 20th of April, he 
descended the great stair of the palace of Fontainebleau 
and, after passing the array of carriages which awaited 
him at the door, advanced into the middle of the Old 
Guard, which stood drawn up to receive him. Amidst 
breathless silence and tearful eyes, he thus addressed them: 
" Soldiers of my Old Guard, I bid you adieu I During: 
twenty years I have ever found you in the path of 
honour and of glory. In these last days, as in those of 
our prosperity, you have never ceased to be the models 
of bravery and fidelity. With such men as you^ oni^ 
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cause could never have been lost ; but the contest was 
interminable : it would have become a civil war, and 
Prance must daily have become more unhappy. I have, 
therefore, sacrificed all our interests to those of our 
ctountry, I depart ; but you remain to serve France. 
Its happiness was my only thought ; it will always be 
the object of my wishes. Lament not my lot ; if I have 
consented to survive myself, it was that I might con- 
tribute to your glory, I am about to write the great 
deeds we have done together. Adieu, my children I I 
Vould I could press you all to my heart ; but I will at 
least press your eagle/' At these words General Petit 
advanced with the eagle ; Napoleon received the 
general in his arms, and kissed the standard. His 
emotion now almost overcame him ; but, making a 
great effort, he regained his firmness, and said, '^ Adieu, 
once again, my old companions I May this last embrace 
penetrate your hearts l" 

Napoleon soon had sad experience however, that how 
ardent soever might be the attachment of his soldiers, 
the tyranny and oppression of his government had 
created very different sentiments and feelings in the 
breasts of a large portion of the French people. 

As far as Lyons, indeed, he was received always with 
respect, generally with applause ; but after passing that 
city, which he did on the night of the 23rd, he began to 
experience very different treatment. 

At Orange, loud cries of " Vive le Eoi I" were heard; 
and at Avignon he found his statues overturned, and 
the public hostility to his government assuming the 
most threatening aspect; and as he continued his journey 
southwards, the tumult became so excessive that his 
life was more than once in imminent danger from the 
fury of the populace. At Orgon, he was with difficulty 
extiicated. J&om a violent death,, chiefly by the firmness 
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and intrepidity of Colonel Campbell, and tlie other com- 
missioners. At the inn of La Calade, near St. Canat, a 
fdrions mob surrounded the house for hours, demanding 
his head; and it was only by getting out by a back 
window, and riding the next post disguised as a courier^ 
with the white cockade on his breast, that he escaped* 
So mortified was Napoleon at this harsh treatment from 
the people whom he- had so long governed, that when 
the Commissioners came up to the posthouse, they found 
him in a back room, with his elbows on his knees and 
his hands on his forehead, weeping with indignation 
and grief. He pursued the remainder of the journey 
disguised in the Austrian uniform of General KoUer, 
the helmet of Count Waldburg, and the cloak of General 
Schouvaloff, whose aide-de-camp took the Emperor'a 
place, wrapped in the cloak provided for Napoleon. At 
Luc, Napoleon had an affecting meeting with his sister 
Pauline, who resolved to accompany him in his exile* 
On the 27th, he reached Frejus, and on the 28th at 
eight P.M., set sail for Elba, on board the British frigate^ 
the Undaunted, sent there for his use. 

He was received by Captain Usher^ the commander 
of the vessel, agreeably to the orders of government, 
with the honours due to a crowned head: a royal salute 
was fired as he stepped on board, the yards were manned, 
and every possible respect was shown to him by all on 
board. Such was the impression produced by this re- 
ception firom his enemies, so different from what he had 
80 recently experienced from his own subjects, that he 
burst into tears. During the voyage he was cheerful 
and affable, conversed freely with Captain Usher and 
the other officers on board ; and had, with his wonderful 
ascendancy over mankind, made a great impression on 
the affections of the crew, when the vessel cast anchor 
m Porto«Ferrajo, the capital of Elb«, 
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EnjojiDg tbe company of his mother and his sister 
Pauline, and snrrounded by a number of his most de- 
voted adherents, Napoleon resigned himself to his new 
pontion with considerable grace. He occupied his time 
and attention in making roads^ and otherwise improving 
the island ; conversed freely with those about him, and 
feemed for some time, to be cheerful and happy ; but 
by and bye he became reserved and thoughtful, and it 
became evident to those around him that some important 
project had taken posession of his mind. They were 
not long kept in suspense. A scheme of most extensive 
ramifications amongst his partisans throughout France 
and elsewhere for his restoration to the French crown, 
being completed, Napoleon set sail^ ou the evening of 
the 27th of February, 1816, from Porto-Ferrajo, with 
hiB Guards in number about 1,100 in seven small vessels* 
and landed on the 1st March without opposition on the 
south-east coast of France* The troops were under the 
command of Generals Bertrand, Drouot, and Cambronne 
and immediately took the road throngh the mountains 
by Digne and Gap to Grenoble. As the advanced 
gnard under Cambronne approached Grenoble they 
were met by a detachment of troops from that fortress, 
who, instead of joining them as was expected, appeared 
in hostile array. Cambronne immediately despatched 
the alarming intelligence to the Emperor. Napoleon 
at once advanced to the front of the advanced guard, in 
the well-known grey surtout and cocked-hat^ which had 
become sacred in the memory of the soldiers, and^ with 
the deepest emotion^ said aloud to the opposite rank, 
** Comrades, do you know me again ?'* " Yes Sire," 
exclaimed the men. "Do you recognize me, my 
children ?" he added. "I am your Emperor: fire on 
me if you wish : fire on your father : here is my bosom;" 
Bt the same time baring his breast* At these words, the. 
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transports of the soldiers could no longer be restrained; 
they all broke their ranks, threw themselves at the 
Emperor's feet, and with tears of joy and indescribable 
fervour, raised again the old cry of Vive VEmpereur! 
Anon, the tricolor cockade was seen on every breast ; 
the eagles re -appeared on the standards; and the whole 
detachment sent out to combat the Emperor, ranged 
itself with fervent devotion on his side* In defiance of 
every eflfort of General Marchand, the governor, the 
whole garrison of Grenoble followed their example, and 
the same evening Napoleon entered the city by torch- 
light in triumph at the head of about 3,000 men. 

The intelligence of this success of Napoleon threw 
the court of Louis XYIII into the greatest consternation* 
Great efforts were mad6 to meet the danger, but they 
were all in vain. Amidst the many protestations of 
loyalty and fidelity ofiered to Louis by Napoleon's former 
marshals and others, Marshal Ney, in particular, ex- 
pressed in the strongest terms his indignation at the 
insane attempt of the Emperor; and such faith did the 
French government put in his fidelity, that he was 
intrusted with the command of the army assembling at 
Lous-le-Saulnier to oppose the progress of the invaders. 
On taking leave of the King on the 7th March, " Sire,'' 
said he, " I will bring back Bonaparte in an iron cage/' 
"Farewell," replied the monarch, "I trust to jout 
honour and fidelity/^ 

As Ney advanced on his journey towards the army, 
and saw the fermentation and enthusiasm which was 
arising amongst the people and the troops on the approach 
of Napoleon, he began to doubt the possibility of uphold- 
ing the cause of the Bourbons, and no sooner did he 
come within the enchanting influence of Napoleon and 
his emissaries than his confidence and fidelity utterly 
gave way. On the night of the 13th March, he received 
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a most energetic proclamation drawn up by Napoleon, 
'which he signed and next day read at the bead of big 
army. After finishing the reading, Ney, and the whole 
of his troops, with the exception of a few of the principal 
officers, who had courage enough to protest against 
the treachery, with the most rapturous enthusiasm 
declared for the Emperor. The defection of Ney 
and his army removed every obstacle out of the 
way of Napoleon's advance to Paris; for the other 
troops in bis course, or those sent to oppose bim, by 
following their treacherous example, and joining the 
Imperial standard, instead of retarding, afforded every 
facility to bis progress, so that his course to the capital 
was nothing else than a continued triumph. On the 
19th of March, Napoleon reached Fontainebleau, and 
again took possession of the palace with a joy and ecstacy 
in striking contrast with the depression and sorrow in 
which he had left it only eleven months before. During 
the night of the same day Louis XVIII, now fully con- 
vinced of the utter futility of all his measures against 
Napoleofi, in sadness left the Tuilcries, and took his 
departure for Ghent, in Belgium, where he remained 
during the melancholy period of the Hundred Days of 
33apoleon's triumph, i^ter which he was finally restored 
to his kingdom on the ultimate overthrow of Bonaparte. 
Ne^t day at two o'clock p.m.. Napoleon set out for Paris, 
but as be was well aware that be was not now generally 
popular with the citizens, bis carriage did not enter the 
court of the palace till nearly nine in the evening. He was 
there received, however, by a most brilliant assemblage 
of his partisans with unbounded transports of joy, who 
literally bore him over their heads up the grand staircase of 
the palace amidst deafening plaudits, into the saloon of re- 
ception, which was crowded by a brilliant display of ladies 
4Fho welcomed him with the most frantic enthusiasm. 
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Napoleon's attention^ however, was soon called away-, 
firom the bewitching illusions of his reception to the. 
stern realities of his position, by the difficulty he ex- 
perienced in forming a ministry. Enthusiastically as hiS' 
fidends had received him, they had a clear perception of 
the peril and contingency of his affairs^ and declined tO; 
undertake the responsibilities of office. It was only* 
after repeated efforts, and, in some cases, issuing impera* 
tive commands that he succeeded in filling the different 
offices of State; and after all, many of them by men,, 
from their inferior talents and violent Opinions, but ill 
qualified efficiently to discharge their duties: a condition 
of tilings not at all calculated to secure confidence int 
the stability of his government. 

Although Napoleon arrived in Paris at the head oi 
a large force without requiring to fight a single battle^ 
yet the Duke d'Angouleme succeeded, in a few days, ia- 
collecting an army of 15,000 men in the souths and hifr 
Duchess, one of equal strength in the west of France to> 
oppose his authority. It was soon found, however^ that 
the regular soldiers would not act against their comrades 
in the imperial ranks ; and on the 20th April a hundred- 
guns^ discharged from the Invalides in Paris, and re- 
peated from all the fortresses of France, announced that 
the civil war was at an end, and the imperial authority 
everywhere re-established throughout the country. 

But it was neither in France nor its capital that the 
greatest danger lay to Napoleon's empire. The clouds 
were gathering far hence, in the scene of his former 
greatest triumphs, the bursting of which would sweepr 
him, in a few months, from the seat of his eminence into 
perpetual exile. 

A Congress of the European Powers had been sitting 
in Vienna since the end of September, 1814, for the. 
completion of the re -arrangement of the States of Europe; 
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idter the fall of Napoleon, No sooner did they hear of 
his return to France than they nnanimouBly issued a 
proclamation, on the 13th March, declaring — that 
*^ Bonaparte, by his entry, with an armed force into 
France, has placed himself out of the pale of civil and 
flocial relations," and denouncing him " as the general 
enemy and disturber of the world, with whom there can 
no longer be either peace or truce f and they finally 
declare, that "they will employ the whole means at 
their disposal to crush this last mad attempt of criminal 
ambition,'^ 

The whole States of Europe now formed themselves 
into one mighty phalanx against the common enemy^ 
and immediately proceeded to adopt the most gigantic 
preparations to carry out this declaration. It was 
ascertained that the body of troops this Combination 
<50uld conveniently raise, within a short time for active 
service in the field, amounted to the immense number 
of 986,000 men. Great Britain agreed to grant subsidies 
to the continental States to the large amount of eleven 
SDillions sterling; and it was resolved immediately to 
Ibrm three great armies, by which, it was expected, 
they would be able to commence active operations early 
in June: the first of 265,000 chiefly Austrians and 
Bavarians, on the Upper Bhine, under Schwartzenberg; 
the second, of 155,000 Prussians, on the Lower Bhine, 
tinder Blucher; the third, of the same mumber of British, 
Hanoverians, and Belgians, in the Netherlands, under 
the command of Wellington, It was also expected, 
that by the beginning of June the Eussian army, 
170,000 strong, would be forward to their support. In 
addition to these large armies, smaller diversions were to. 
be employed on the south-east of France, by a force 
<x>mposed of Austrians, British, and Piedmontese ; and 
Ja the souih^ by a corps of Spaniards and Portuguese. 
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It was now, therefore, the Herculean task of the French 
Emperor, to meet this colossal combination of Europe 
from the resources of only one country, and that countiy, 
not only largely and strongly divided in political sent!* 
ment, but dreadfully exhausted, both in men and meang, 
by twenty-six years' incessant warfare: an undertaking 
which certainly would have appalled any other mind^ 
and baffled every other genius but Napoleon's; but with 
him nothing within the reach of humanity seemed to be 
impossible; and, had it not been for the surpassing 
resolution of Wellington, and the amazing gallantry of 
the British troops, his efforts would, in all probabilityi 
have proved successful. With the assistance of Camot| 
he succeeded^ in little more than two months, in nearly 
trebling the One Hundred Thousand Soldiers who hailed 
bis return, so that^ early- in June, he had an army of 
nearly 300,000 men, the great proportion veteran soldiers^ 
completely armed and equipped^ and in readiness to take 
the field. 

Napoleon did every thing in his power, through hit 
minister Caulaincourt, to induce the Allies to negotiate^ 
but, in accordance with their declaration of the 1 3th 
March, they now sternly refused all communication with 
him. Being, therefore, left no alternative but the sword| 
Napoleon left Paris on the 12 th of June^ to fight the 
short but decisive campaign which at last completely 
stripped him of the gigantic power which he had so long 
exercised to the dismay and disaster of Europe, and 
sent him a forlorn exile to the rock of St. Helena. 

The Allies were planning a grand simultaneous attack 
on France from the Alps to the German ocean ; but 
before this could be carried out, Napoleon resolved to 
assail Wellington and Blucher, who were concentrating 
their armies in the south of Belgium. For this purpose 
he with great expedition and secrecy collected the maia 
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body of his forces on his northern frontier, between the 
riveis Meuse and Sambre. WelliDgton had 80,000 
effiectiye men and 180 gnns, Blucher 110,000 men and 
300 guns— in all 190,000 men and 480 guns. To meet 
these, Napoleon had only 122,000 men and 350 guns. 
Bat what he wanted in physical force he determined to 
znake up by generalship ; and had it not been more for 
the brave determination and noble heroism of the British 
soldiers, in the first place at leasts at QUATKE BKAS,. 
than for the management of their general on this 
occasion, he would in all probability have succeeded. 

Napoleon arrived at Avesnes, in the midst of a 
thoroughly concentrated army^ within three miles of 
the frontier, on the 13th of June, while the troops of 
Wellington and Blucher were yet scattered over a space 
of seventy-five by twenty-five miles j and at daybreak 
on the I5th he crossed the frontier and entered the 
cantonments of his opponents at the head of his army, 
before Wellington could believe that he had left Paris. 
Blucher was assured on the evening of the 14th of 
Bonaparte's arrival, and his premeditated attack next 
day, and did what the short time would allow to con- 
centrate his troops at Ligny. Napoleon^ having thus 
been so successful in completely surprising his opponeifts, 
had sanguine hopes of being able to accomplish the 
remainder of his plan — thoroughly to separate the British 
and Prussian armies, and attack them successively with 
a superior force. With this object, he despatched Ney 
with Heille's and d'Erlon's corps, and Killerman's heavy 
cavalry, in all 46,000 strong, with 116 guns, to Quatre 
Bras: an important position at the point of the inter- 
section of the roads of Brussels ^ ivelles, Charleroi, and 
Namur, and which Wellington had fixed on as the 
rallying point of his army. Meanwhile, Napoleon him- 
self with 72,000 men, proceeded against the Prussians^ 
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who were concentrating with all imaginable speed, and 
falling back towards Ligny. It was only in the after- 
noon of this day, the l5th, at half -past four^ that 
Wellington received, at Brussels, the first intelligence 
of these important events. After issuing orders to the 
troops in aU directions to concentrate at Quatre Bras, 
the British general and his principal officers dressed 
and went to a grand ball given that night in Brussels 
by the Duchess of Richmond. One would have thought 
they might have been otherwise employed at such an 
eventful crisis. 

By great exertions the Prussian Marshal succeeded in 
collecting at Ligny, early on the forenoon of the 1 6th, 
three-fourths of his army, amounting to about 84,000 
men. The other fourth, under Bulow, was still far 
behind — near Liege. Napoleon's force was much in- 
ferior^but he calculated that Ney, after taking possession 
of Quatre Bras before the British had assembled there 
in strength, would be able to advance with a strong 
detachment on Brye, so as to fall on the rear of the 
Prussians and complete their destruction. The attack 
in front was to be delayed till Ney^s guns were heard 
in the rear. Napoleon waited impatiently till three 
o'clock, P.M., for the expected signal, but not a sound 
was heard in that direction, while a terrible cannonade 
on the side of Quatre Bras indicated too plainly that 
Ney was fully engaged in a severe struggle in that 
quarter. Having now, therefore, nothing to expect from 
Ney, and running the risk, by every moment's delay, 
of allowing Blucher to be strengthened by the arrival of 
Bulow's division, Napoleon, at half-past three, ordered 
the attack. Now commenced one of the most desperate 
and deadly struggles of modem warfare. By six o'clock 
some of the most important positions were taken and 
retaken four times. In and around the village of Ligny, 
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in particnlar, the scene was surpassingly terrific. Such 
resolution and bravery were displayed on both sides, that 
victory quivered for hours in the balance. Both parties 
now sent the most urgent appeals to their other troops 
or Allies for assistance. Napoleon despatched positive 
orders to d'Erlon's corps, 24,000 strong, forming Ney's 
reserve, to move at once on the bights of Brye and 
fall on the enemy's rear, D'Erlon's columns came in 
sight just when the maturing of Napoleon's manoeuvres 
had given him a decided advantage, and their appearance, 
though they*never struck a blow, by discouraging the 
Possians, and making it safe for Napoleon to make a 
decisive attack with the whole of his reserves, enabled 
him more securely to consummate a victory, which he 
had commenced before their arrival In the battle of 
Ligny, the French lost 6,900 men; while the Prussian 
loss was 12,000 men, 4 standards, and 21 pieces of 
cannon^ besides 10,000 more, secretly inclined to Na- 
poleon, who dispersed after the action. Blucher himself, 
while charging at the head of a body of cavalry to 
check the enemy's pursuit, had his horse shot under 
him, and, falling beneath it, he very narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. 

As already indicated, while this desperate conflict 
was raging at Ligny, a struggle, on a smaller scale, but 
equally severe, took place between Wellington and Ney 
at Quatre Bras. Had Ney acted with his usual de- 
termination and vigour, he would in all probability 
have taken the position before the British troops had 
reached it from Brussels. It was then defended by only 
12,000 Belgians under the Prince of Orange. But Ney, 
not only left the half of his forces under d'Erlon in re- 
serve six miles frooa Quatre Bras, but advanced so 
cautiously with the other half that it was half-past two 
ia the afternoon of the 16th before they were collected 
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in front of Quatre Bras, by which time Picton's High • 
landers were on the ground, so that the French had 
only time to drive back the Belgians till they were 
opposed, at least, by equal numbers, although with a 
less efifective force. The deadly strife now became 
very keen. But as Wellington's troops were hourly 
increasing, while the whole of Ney's reserves had been 
called away by Napoleon, the French, after a terrible 
conflict of six hours, in which both parties fought with 
desperate valour, were obliged to give way. Ney, at 
nightfall, retreated to Frasnes, a mile from the battle- 
field, and Wellington's men, thoroughly exhausted with 
marching and fighting, lay for the night on the ground 
on which they had fought at Quatre Bras, surrounded 
by the dead and dying. In this bloody contest the 
Allies lost in killed or wounded 5,200 men. The 
French loss, on account of their superiority in cavalry 
Hud cannon, only amounted in all to 4,140. Amongst 
the killed was the gallant Duke of Brunswick. 

During the night Wellington, having received infor- 
mation of the defeat of the Prussians at Ligny, and that 
they were retreating in great confusion towards Wavre, 
Judged it expedient to seek a safer position and one 
nearer to Blucher, so that they could more readily 
support each other in case of attack. Accordingly, at 
ten o'clock on the morning of the 17th, the British 
army now nearly all concentrated, left Quatre Bras, 
and retired by Genappe to Waterloo. 

After despatching Grouchy from Ligny with a force 
of 32,000, with instructions ** to follow up the Prussians 
and complete their defeat," Napoleon, with the remainder 
of his army, followed Wellington by Quatre Bras and 
Genappe to Waterloo, and took up a position in his 
front. The positions of the armies and the battlefield 
are thus graphically described by Alison. " The field 
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of Waterloo, rendered immortal by the battle which was 
fought on the following day, extends along the south of 
the forest of Soignies about two miles in length from the 
old chateau^ walled garden, and enclosures of Hougomont 
on the right (west) to the extremity of the hamlet of 
La Haye on the left (east). The great road from 
Brussels to Charleroi runs through the centre of the 
position, which is situated ten miles south of Brussels, 
somewhat less than three quarters of a mile to the 
south of the village of Waterloo, and 300 yards in 
front of the farm-house of Mont St. Jean. This road, 
after passing through the centre of the British line, goes 
through the hamlets of La Belle Alliance and Kossomme, 
in the latter of which Napoleon spent the night. The 
position occupied by the British army followed very 
nearly the crest of a range of gentle eminences, cutting 
the high road at .right angles, 200 yards behind the 
farm-house of La Haye Sainte, which adjoins the 
highway, and formed the centre of the position. An 
unpaved country road ran along this summit, forming 
nearly the line occupied by the British troops, and 
which proved of great use, especially in moving the 
artillery during the course of the battle. Their position 
had this great advantage, that the infantry could rest 
on the reverse of the crest of the ridge, in a situation in 
some measure screened at least from the point-blank fire 
of the French artillery, while their own guns on the 
crest swept the whole slope, or natural glacis, which de- 
scended to the valley in their front. 

"Napoleon's troops occupied a corresponding line of 
ridges, nearly parallel, on the opposite side of the 
valley, stretching on either side of the hamlet of La 
Belle Alliance, The summit of these ridges afforded 
a splendid position for the French artillery to fire upon 
the English guns 5 but their attacking columns, in de- 
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scending the one bill and mounting the other^ would of 
necessity be exposed to a very severe cannonade from 
the opposite batteries. The French right (east) rested 
on the village of Planchenoit, which being of consider- 
able extent, and beset with stone enclosures, afforded a 
very strong defensive position to resist the Prussians, in 
case they should so far recover from the disaster of the 
preceding day, as to be able to assume offensive opera- 
tions and menace the extreme French right. The whole 
field of battle between the two armies was unenclosed, 
and the declivities and hollows extremely gentle ; but 
the rugged hedge of La Haye Sainte, which ran for 
half a mile to the left, or east, of the village of the same 
name on the crest of the ridge, afforded great support 
to that part of the British line, and the thick wood 
which surrounded the orchard and garden of Hougomont 
was impervious to artillery, and proved of essential 
service in impeding the attack of the French columns." 

On this ground lay, on the evening of the 17 th of 
June, the two mighty armies assembled to decide the 
fate of Europe under two of the most renowned warriors 
of any age; and, notwithstanding our more than ex- 
hausted space, we cannot resist the temptation to 
quote the touching description given of their sad 
condition, but noble bearing, by the worthy historian of 
Europe. 

** Never/' he says, " was a more melancholy night 
passed by soldiers than that which followed the halt of 
the two armies in their respective positions on the 
evening of the 17th. The whole of that day had been 
dark and cloudy ; and towards evening, the rain fell in 
torrents, in so much that, in traversing the road from 
Quatre Bras to Waterloo, the soldiers were often 
ankle-deep in water. When the troops arrived at their 
ground, the passage of the artillery, horse, and waggons. 
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over the drenched surface, bad so completely cut it \i\\ 
that it was generally reduced to a state of mud, inter- 
spersed in every hollow with large pools of water. 
Cheerless and dripping as was the condition of the 
soldiers who had to lie down for the night in such a 
situation, it was preferable to that of those battalions 
who were stationed in the rye-fields, where the grain 
was for the most part three or four feet high, and 
soaking wet from top to bottom. The ground occupied 
by the French troops was not less drenched and un- 
comfortable. But how melancholy soever may have 
been their physical situation, not one feeling of despon- 
dency pervaded the breasts either of the British or French 
soldiers. Sach was the interest of the moment, the 
magnitude of the stake at issue, and the intensity of the 
feelings in either, army, that the soldiers were almost 
insensible to physical suffering. Every man in both 
armies was aware that the retreat was stopped, and that 
a decisive battle would be fought on the following day. 
The great contest of two-and-twenty years' duration 
was now to be brought to a final issue : retreat after 
disaster would be difficult, if not impossible, to the 
British army, through the narrow defiles of the Forest 
of Soignies. Overthrow was ruin to the French. They 
had no reserves ready to fall back upon, Paris would 
be the prize of the conqueror. The two great com- 
manders, who had severally vanquished every other 
antagonist, were now for the first time to be brought 
into collision ; the conqueror of Europe was to measure 
swords with the deliverer of Spain." 

Wellington's army, actually on the battle-field, con- 
sisted of 70,000 men, drawn up in two lines, with 156 
guns skilfully arranged in front along the summit of the 
ascent. Napoleon's force amounted to 80,000 men 
marshalled in three lines, and 250 guns which were 
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also placed along the summit of their ridges directly 
opposite the British artillery. 

As the village clock of Nivelles struck eleven on the 
forenoon of the 18th of June, 1815, the first gun was 
fired from the French centre, which commenced the 
famous Battle of Waterloo, which brought Forty 
years peace to Europe, This was immediately followed 
by a terrible rattle of musketry from the left, as the 
heavy column commanded by Jerome Bonaparte, 6000 
strong, approached the enclosures of Hougomont on the 
British right, which were stoutly defended chiefly by 
the troops under Col. Macdonald and Lord Saltoun. 
The contest now raged at this quarter with great 
vehemence, still this was mainly a feint on the part 
of Napoleon to conceal the real point of attack, which 
was in the left centre, and was intrusted to Ney, 
with d'Erlon's corps, 19,000 strong, who had not yet been 
engaged in actual fight in the campaign. These were 
arranged in four massy columns, supported by the fire of 
eighty guns placed on the bights, so as to play over 
their heads as they advanced up the slope on the British 
side. This movement had only commenced when the 
Emperor observed on his extreme right a dark mass in 
the openings of the wood. " I think," said Soult, " it is 
five or 6000 men, probably part of Grouchy's army." 
But Napoleon had no doubt they were Prussians, and 
immediately detached 3000 horse to watch their move- 
ments. Meanwhile the cannonade had become extremely 
keen along the whole line, nearly 400 pieces of cannon 
on the two sides, kept up an incessant fire. Ney re- 
ceived orders to direct his attack on the farm-house of 
La Haye Sainte, and the line on its left or east, in 
order to force back the British left, and interpose be- 
tween it and the Prussians, who still remained stationery 
in the wood. At noon, Ney pushed forward his batteries 
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to the most advanced hights, and bis four columns ad<* 
▼anced resolutely to the attack. Wellington's skill and 
the heroism of his soldiers^ however, proved more than a 
match for this formidable onset. The Belgians who 
formed the first line of infantry were so overwhelmed 
by the formidable appearance of the French that they 
gave way and fled before the enemy was within half 
musket* shot of them ; but when they came in front of 
the red-coats they met with a very different reception. 
After a murderous contest the French columns broke 
and recoiled in disorder. At this moment Sir William 
Ponsonby^s brigade of horse, consistuig of the 1st 
Boyals, Scots Greys, and Enniskillens^ who had been 
stationed behind the hedge of La Haye Sainte, so as to 
be concealed firom the enemy, bursting through or leap- 
ing over the hedge, dashed forward and fell headlong 
on the wavering column. The shock was irresistible ; 
in a few minutes the whole mass was pierced through, 
ridden over, and dispersed, and 2000 prisoners and two 
eagles taken — one by the Greys and the other by the 
Boyals. 

•^Transported with ardour,'' says Alison, "the 
victorious horse, supported by Vandeleur's brigade of 
light cavalry, charged on against a second column of 
d'Erlon's men^ which quickly was ridden down^ and 
1 000 more prisoners taken. The Highland foot soldiers, 
vehemently excited^ breaking their ranks, and catching 
hold of the stirrups of the Scots Greys, joined in the 
charge, shouting " Scotland forever I" and collected the 
prisoners made during the fiery onset. Unsatisfied even 
by this second triumph, these gallant horsemen, amidst 
loud shouts, rode up the opposite hight ; and, having 
reached its summit, turned sharp to the left, and dashed 
through d'Erlon's batteries, sabring the gunners, cutting 
the traces, and hamstringing or killing the horses — thua 
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rendering useless for the remainder of the daj no less 
than forty pieces of cannon, besides taking 3000 
prisoners. 

Napoleon was so forcibly struck with this charge^ 
that he said to Lacoste, his Belgian guide who stood 
beside him, " Ces terribles chevaux gris— comme ils 
travaillent I" He instantly ordered Jaquenot's light 
cavalry to charge the heroic British horsemen, who now 
being much disordered and exhausted by their amazing 
efforts, suffered severely in their re I urn to their own 
ranks. General Ponsonby, their brave leader^ fell 
amongst the killed. While this terrible conflict was 
going on in the allied left centre. Napoleon directed a 
vigorous charge against the centre itself. This was again 
vigorously met by Wellington, and after fearful slaughter 
on both sides^ effectually resisted. The attacks of 
infantry having all failed, and still determined to force, 
if possible, the British centre. Napoleon now brought for- 
ward such masses of cavalry, that at length no less than 
77 squadrons were engaged in the attack, and they 
filled up the whole open space between La Haye Sainte 
and Hougomont. The British centre continued now 
for nearly three hours to be the scene of the most dread- 
ful conflict that had occurred in modem times, which 
was now mainly sustained by the infantry formed into 
squares, supported by the artillery in front — WeUington, 
after the last charge^ reserving his cavalry for the close 
of the day. The French horse rode up the slope in 
front of the British line, and, with loud cries and 
matchless enthusiasm, dashed through the guns^ and 
threw themselves on the squares ; while the whole 
French guns which could be brought to bear upon the 
menaced part of the line, 120 in number, were pushed 
as far forward as possible, and sent a storm of shot and 
shells over the heads of the horsemen, through the British 
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sqnares which were fearfully decimated. The charge 
of the French cavalry on the batteries in the centre was 
irresistible. Disregarding the terrible fire of the British 
gnus, which made frightful chasms in their ranks, the 
cuirassiers rode slowly forward, carried the guns amidst 
yehement cries of Vive VEmpereurl and, dashing on, swept 
round the squares within pistol-shot, anxiously looking 
for an opening, and, with desperate valour, often coming 
to the very muzzles of the British muskets, striving to 
make one at the point of the sword. But it was all in 
vain ; still that heroic infantry stood as if it had been 
rooted in the earth. Ijying down to avoid the shower 
of death flying all around, the men in silence, beheld 
their ranks torn by bombs and ricochet-shot without once 
moving ; but no sooner did the enemy appear, than the 
whole, instantly starting up, threw in such a volley, 
that half of the horsemen were stretched on the plain, 
and the remainder recoiled in disorder out of the deadly 
strife. During this unparalleled struggle, several British 
generals and the Prince of Orange repeatedly threw 
themselves into the steady squares. "Stand fast, 9 5th I" 
said Wellington; *^we must not be beaten. What 
would they say of us in England ?" " Never fear, Sir," 
they replied, ** we know our duty." 

Again Napoleon strengthened Ney to make another 
desperate effort on the allied centre ; and he so far suc- 
ceeded as to take the position of La Haye Sainte, and 
sweep around it nearly as far as the farm-house of Mont 
St. Jean, But here his career was stopped; and British 
valour again repulsed this new assault. 

By this time, Bluoher, by extraordinary efforts with 
men and horse, had succeeded in dragging his gnus, 
often axle-deep, through the mire; and about five his 
advanced column, 16,000 strong, led by Bulow, appeared 
In the rear of the French right, and fell perpendicularly 
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on their flank. Napoleon dispatched Count Lobau with 
7,000 infantry to assist General Domont's cavalry to 
arrest their progress. The Prussians were soon driven 
back; but Bulow, rallying on his other two divisions, 
which had now come up with 60 guns, returned to the 
charge, and soon succeeded in carrying the village of 
Planchenoit, the bulwark of the French right flank. 
Upon this, Napoleon detached Duhesme with two 
divisions of infantry and 24 guns of the Young Guard, 
who retook the important post. But the Prussians 
again carried it ; and at last Morand, with four battalions 
of the Old Guard and 1 6 guns, was pushed forward to 
support Lobau and regain the village. These redoubted 
veterans restored the combat, Planchenoit was recap- 
tured, Bulow driven back into the wood, and the 
French flank appeared to be sufficiently secured. 

At six o'clock, Blucher received dispatches from 
Thielman, that he was attacked by a superior force 
under Grouchy, and hard pressed at Wavre ; but the 
field-marshal at once perceived that it was at Waterloo, 
not at Wavre, that the mighty contest was to be de- 
cided, and did not suffer himself for a moment to be 
distracted from his noble purpose of urging on every 
man and gun within his reach to the support of 
Wellington at Waterloo. 

But although the recent successes on the right had 
secured ^ apoleon's flank for the time, yet, as he had 
intelligence that another Prussian corps under Ziethen, 
was coming up by Ohain on his right, while there was 
no appearance of Marshal Grouchy to oppose them, he 
resolved to make another grand effort with the best of 
his remaining troops, to pierce the British centre, and 
destroy Wellington, before the bulk of the Prussian 
forces could come up. Deep anxiety was now felt on 
both sides. The struggle for the last few hours had 
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been awfully severe. The French had attacked in 
powerfiil masses with extraordinaiy valour and energy; 
and, although their opponents suffered severely, their 
utmost efforts had hitherto failed to make any decided 
impression on the invincible British squares. The 
victory, therefore, to both parties seemed now to quiver 
in the balance. Many of the British regiments were 
reduced to mere skeletons, and some brigades, originally 
a thousand strong, could now scarcely muster one hun- 
dred sabres. One general officer was constrained to 
state that his brigade was reduced to a third of its num- 
bers, and that the survivors were so exhausted with 
fatigue, that a little rest was indespensable ; "Tell hira," 
said Wellington, " what he asks is impossible: he and I, 
and every Englishman on the field, must die on the 
spot, which we now occupy/' "Enough,^' returned 
the general! "I, and every man under my command, 
will share his fate.'' Nor was Napoleon in a state to 
continue the contest much longer : he had no reserves 
left except the Guard; and when Ney sent an urgent 
request for more troops, he answered hastily — " Where 
do you suppose I can find them ? Would you have me 
make them ?'' All then felt that the tremendous issue 
hung upon the terrible onslaught which Napoleon was 
now marshalling. There still remained of the Imperial 
Onard eight battalions of the Middle and four of the 
Old. These, with the exception of two of the Old 
Guard which were still kept in reserve, were formed 
into two columns of attack, led on by Ney, and supported 
on each flank by large bodies of other troops. Mean- 
while, the British general made the most effective 
arrangements to meet and repel this terrible assault. 
The French columns ascended the rising ground in front 
of the British, in a sloping direction, converging on a 
point of their line about midway between La Haye 
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Sainte and Hougomont — thus advanciDg in a kind of 
wedge form. Wellington accordingly arranged his 
troops somewhat in the form of the letter At so that his 
wings might pour in their volleys with destructive 
effect, on the flanks of the French columns, even before 
their head could reach the point of his line for which 
the attack was mainly intended. Sixty pieces of 
cannon were thus brought to bear on the attacking 
column. 

At a quarter-past seven, the first French column, 
composed of the four battalions of the Middle Guard 
with Ney at their head, advanced with awful grandeur 
through this storm of fire ; and though it occasionally 
rocked under the terrible sweep of the British artillery, 
yet the shock was quickly recovered. The ranks closed 
as gaps were made ; and through the smoke and fire of 
the tirailleurs, the sable plumes of the grenadiers were 
seen unceasingly approaching. The British felt that 
the decisive moment had arrived; their honour, their 
country, was at stake ; a few paces more, and Europe 
was enslaved. The French were inspired with the 
utmost confidence. Ney marched at their head with 
Drouot at his side, to whom the marshal repeatedly said, 
they were about to gain a glorious victory. General 
Friant was struck down by Ney's side. The marshal's 
own horse was shot under him ; but bravely advancing 
on foot with his drawn sabre in his hand, he sought 
death from the enemy's volleys. The impulse of this 
massy column was at first irresistible. The guns on the 
sides tore its flank without checking its advance. The 
head of the French column had reached the crest of the 
ridge, and the Imperial Guard came up to within forty 
paces of the English Foot Guards, in the very apex of 
the interior angle in which they were formed; while 
the loud roll of the drums, and louder cheers of the 
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men, told that they deemed the victory gained, an<l 
Napoleon's throne re-established. 

The British soldiers were lying down in a ditch three 
feet deep behind the rough road which there goes along 
the summit of the ridge. " Up Cruards^ and at them /" 
cried the Duke, who had repaired to the spot; and the 
whole troops on both sides of the angle into which the 
French were advancing, springing up, moved forward 
a few paces and poured in a volley so close and well 
directed, that nearly the whole first two ranks of the 
Imperial Guard fell at once. A rapid and well sus- 
tained fusillade followed, which the French, crowded in 
column, in vain strove to answer with effect; while 
Adam's artillerymen, who worked their guns with 
extraordinary rapidity, firing grape and canister within 
fifty paces on their flank, at length staggered the 
column, which gave ground, and began to recoil down 
the slope. The English Guards, loudly cheering, now 
rushed forward and charged with the bayonet; the 
French, shattered and embarrassed, rolled back in con- 
fusion, and, leaving a long train of killed and wounded 
on their track, sought shelter at the bottom of the slope; 
while the British, checking their pursuit when half-way 
down the slope, again resumed their position behind the 
crest of the ridge. 

The second column of the French now advanced up 
the hill with a slow but steady step, and, uttering loud 
cries of Vive VEmpereur^ marched unshrinkingly into 
the cross fire of the English batteries, which played on 
their flanks with terrible effect. With dauntless intre- 
pidity, however, the Guards advanced through the 
btorm of death till they reached the crest of the ridge. 
Here they were served in much the same manner as the 
first column, and with the same overwhelming effect. 
The cTj — " All is lost — the Guard is repulsed,'* arose 
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in the French ranks; and the enormous raass, driven 
headlong down the hill towards the Charleroi road, 
carried away in its slanting course d'Erlon's columns, 
which were advancing to their support, and spread 
disorder through the whole of Napoleon's centre. 

"From morning till night," says Sir Archibald Alison, 
(to whose masterly description of the battle of Waterloo 
we have endeavoured to do as much justice as our 
limits would possibly admit) " on this eventful day, the 
British squares had stood as if rooted in the earth, 
enduring every loss and repelling every attack with 
unparalleled fortitude. But the instant of victory had 
now arrived; the last hour of Napoleon's empire had 
struck. At the very moment that the last column of 
the Middle Guard was recoiling in disorder down the 
hill, with their flanks reeling under the fire of the Guards 
and Adam's men, Wellington beheld Blucher s standards 
in the wood beyond Chain ; and the fire of guns from 
thence to Frischermont showed that Ziethen had come 
up, and that the Prussians in great strength^ and in 
good earnest, were now about to take a part in the 
fight. He instantly ordered a general advance in the 
formation in which they stood — the British in line, four 
deep, the Germans and Belgians in column or square; 
and himself, with his hat in his hand raised high in the 
air, rode to the front and waved on the troops. Like 
an electric shock, the heart-stirring order was communi- 
cated along the line. Confidence immediately revived; 
wounds and dead comrades were forgotten ; one only 
feeling, that of exultation, filled every breast. The 
remnants of colours were everywhere raised aloft and 
waved by joyous hands ; trumpets and drums sent forth 
their heart stirring sounds; the ranks rapidly filled with 
the stragglers; such even of the wounded as could walk 
hurried to the front to share in the glorious triumph. 
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With bounding steps the whole line pressed forward as 
one man at the command of their chief, — and the last 
rays of the sun glanced on 40,000 men, who, with a 
shout which caused the very earth to shake, streamed 
over the summit of the hilL" 

Despair now seized upon the French soldiers ; they 
saw at once that all was lost; and horse, foot, and 
cannon, breaking their ranks, fled tumultuously towards 
the rear; while the British cavalry, still 4,000 strong, 
poured in every direction down the slope, cutting down 
those who attempted to resist, and driving before them 
the mass of fu^tives who strove to keep their ranks. 
Still, however, four battalions of the Old Guard stood 
firm, and boldly attempted to stem the torrent of dis- 
order; but in spite of the utmost efforts of these dauntless 
veterans they too had to give way. 

However indescribable Napoleon's feelings must have 
been in witnessing this terrible reverse, he still preserved 
his calm demeanour till the Old Guard recoiled in dis- 
order with the British cavalry mingled with their 
bayonets. He then became as pale as death, and ob- 
served to the guide, "They are mingled together.*' 
The Emperor then ascended a small elevation, and there 
himself directed the fire of four pieces of cannon, which 
were worked to the last, and one of the discharges of 
which carried off Lord Uxbridge's leg, while he was 
close by Wellington's side. The rapid approach of the 
English and Prussians, however, soon rendered this post 
untenable. Napoleon then turning to Bertrand, said 
" All is now over: let us save ourselves;" and setting 
spurs to his horse fled across the fields, attended only 
by a few followers. Wellington and Blucher, by a 
singular chance, met near the hamlet of Maisou du 
Hoi, on the road leading to Genappe, and mutually 
saluted each other as victors: after which the British 
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geioeral steited to the PrussiaD, that his men were so 
exhausted with fighting the whole day that they were 
hardly ahle to eontinne the pursuit. ^^ Leave that to 
me/' replied Bluoher, '^ I will send every man and horse 
after the enemy." And Ziethen continued the pursuit 
during the whole night. Seven times the wearied French, 
ready to drop down, tried to form hivouacs, and as often 
were they aroused by the dreadful sound of the Prussian* 
trumpet, and obliged to continue their flight without 
intermission. At Genappe, Napoleon's travelling car- 
riage, private papers, hat, and sword, were captured. 
It was in a field near Quatre Bras that he first drew 
bridle, and rested for a few minutes to take a slight 
refreshment, the only one that he had tasted since the 
morning. Immediately remounting, he rode all night, 
and reached Charleroi at six in the morning. After 
remaining here an hour he resumed his flight to 
Philip ville. The fugitives were already pouring over 
the bridge of Charleroi and continued to do so in great 
confusion during the whole day ; but scarcely 40,000 
passed the Sambre, and only 27 guns. The whole re- 
mainder of their artillery was taken by the British on 
the field of battle, or by the Prussians in the pursuit. 

'* Such," said Napoleon, " was the battle of Mont St. 
Jean : glorious to the French arms, yet how fatal I^' 
The loss of the Allies in it was also immense. The 
British lost 6,922 men, the Germans and Belgians 8,641, 
and the Prussians 7,028 — in all 22,591 men. 

In memory of the decisive victory of Waterloo, a 
monument has been erected on the field of battle, con^ 
sisting of a conical mound of earth, 2,160 feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, and 200 feet high. A double 
spiral flight of stairs leads to the summit, where there . 
is a pillar 60 feet high, which supports a lion 12 feet'» 
high and 21 feet long. 
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Napoleon arrived in Paris at four o'clock on the' 
morning of the 21 8t June, and alighted at the Elysee 
Bonrbon. He immediately sent for Caulaincourt: his 
agitation was such that he could scarcely articulate, 
but he managed as usual to throw the blame of hist 
disaster upon others; and his devoted friend Marshal' 
Ney got his full share. " The army," said he, " has 
performed prodigies; but a sudden panic seized it, and 
all has been lost. Ney conducted himself like a mad- 
man J he caused my cavalry to be massacred. I can 
do no more. I must have two hours of repose-, and a 
warm bath, before I can attend to business.^' After the 
bath he became more collected, and spoke with anxiety 
of the Chambers, declaring that nothing but a dictator- 
ship could save the country — that he would not seize it, 
but he hoped the Chambers would offer it, as he believed 
the majority of the Deputies were in his favour. He 
had sadly mistaken, however, the temper of the Cham- 
bers. That very day, on the motion of Lafayette, they 
declared the independence of the nation menaced; their 
sittings permanent; and any attempt to dissolve them, 
high treason ; and assumed the functions of go vernmojit. 
These resolutions, which at once destroyed the Emperor** 
power, were carried by acclamation by the Deputies. 
Prince Lucien made an eloquent speech, accusing the 
House with ingratitude to his brother, **You accuse us 
oi ingratitude towards Napoleon T replied Lafayette: 
"have you forgotten what we have done for him? 
Have you forgotten that the bones of our children, of 
our brothers, everywhere attest our fidelity — in the 
sands of Africa, on the shores of the Guadalquivir and 
the Tagus, on the banks of the Vistula, and in the 
frozen deserts of Muscovy? During more than ten years, 
three millions of Frenchmen have perished for a man 
who wishes still to struggle against all Europe. We 
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have done enough for him. Our duty now is to save 
the country/^ It was soon evident that Lafayette, ia 
these words, expressed the sentiments of the House., 
No sooner were they uttered than cries of — " Let him 
abdicate I let him abdicate !" were heard from the 
benches. And in the evening sitting the cry for the 
abdication of the Emperor became so universal and. 
pressing, that Napoleon next morning, the 22ud, signed, 
an abdication in favour of his son, whom he proclaimed . 
under the title of Napoleon II, Emperor of the French; > 
and then retired to Malmaison, the scene of his early 
happiness with Josephine. On the abdication being 
received a stru<^gle at once commenced between the! •. 
Imperialists and the Republicans for power ; but it was 
soon brought to an end by the arrival of the Allies. 
Within ten days after the battle of Waterloo Paris wat 
surrounded by the forces of Wellington and Blucher, 
who refused to acknowledge the right of Napoleon to 
abdicate in favour of his son, and restored the govern- 
ment of Louis XVIII. On the 3rd of July, terms of 
capitulation were agreed upon with the Allied Generals, 
and on the 7th their forces took triumphant possession 
of Paris, and next day Louis made his public entry into 
his capital. Directly in the face of the twelfth article 
of this capitulation, the brave Marshal Ney was after- 
wards condemned and shot on the 6th of December, in 
the garden of the Luxembourg. 

Meanwhile, Napolecm soon found that he was little 
else than a prisoner at Malmaison, and was anxious to 
proceed to America, This desire being very acceptable 
to the provisional government, they afforded him every 
facility for carrying it out — providing him with an 
escort to Rochefort, where two fiigates were prepared to 
carry him across the Atlantic. Accordingly, on the 
29th of June^ Napoleon left Malmaison with a large 
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nnmber of carriages, laden with the most precious articles 

which he conld collect from palaces within his reach, 

and travelled with great pomp and dignity to Rochefort, 

where he arrived on the Bid July. But he found the 

French coast so rigidly guarded by the British cruisers 

that there was no possible chance of avoiding them; 

and, after having for ten days anxiously considered every 

possible project of escape^ he resolved to throw himself 

on the generosity of the British government. Accordingly, 

on the 14th, Count Las Oases and General Lallemand 

waited on Captain Maitland, of the Bellerophon, to 

intimate the Emperor's resolution to come on board his 

ship, and to ascertain the conditions on which he would 

be received. At the same time the Captain received 

the following letter from Napoleon, addressed to the 

Prince Regent: — 

Rochefort, 13th July, 1815. 
'* Royal Highness, 

A victim to the factions which distract my country, and 
to the enmity of the greatest powers of Europe. I have terminated 
my political career, and I come, like Themistocles, to throw myself 
upon the hospitality of the British people. I put myself under the 
protection of their laws; which I claim from your Royal Highness, 
as the most powerful, the most constant, and the most generous of 
my enemies. Napoleon.'' 

Captain Maitland stated, " I have no authority what- 
ever for granting terms of any sort, but all that I can 
do is to carry him and his suite to England, to be re- 
ceived in such manner as his Royal Highness may deem 
expedient.'' On these terms, then, Bonaparte surrendered 
himself to Captain Maitland ; and he and his suite came 
on board the Captain's ship next morning, the 15th, at 
six o'clock. When Napoleon came on the quarter-deck,* 
he pulled off his cocked hat, and, addressing the Captain 
in a firm tone of voice, he said, '^ I am come to throw 
mjself on the protection of your Prince and laws." He 
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was received with the greatest respect^ but without any 
distiDgnished honours. 

The BellerophoD immediately set sail for England, 
and entered Torbay on the 24th. On the 26th, she 
was ordered round to Plymouth Sound, but Napoleon 
was not allowed to land, bnt^ on the contrary, the 
strictest orders were given by government to cut off all 
communication with the shore and other ships, and to 
watch with the greatest care to prevent all possibility of 
escape Indeed, bis disregard for truth and the obliga* 
tion of treaties was so notorious, and bad been so recently 
exemplified in his return from Elba, that it was obviously 
utterly out of the question to think of leaving hira now 
to enjoy unrestrictid liberty, especially in any part of 
Europe. The Allied Sovereigns, therefore, irrevocably 
resolved that he should be removed to the island of St. 
Helena. In the meantime. Napoleon was tbe object of 
intense interest to multitudes who flocked from all'parts 
of the surrounding country, and crowded in boats around 
the vessel to get a glimpse of him. The ex* Emperor 
courteously appeared on deck day after day, and politely 
acknowledged their cheei^ by frequently bowing. 

On the 3 1st of July, Admiral Lord Keith and Sir 
Henry Bunbury announced to Napoleon the final resolu- 
tion of the British government, forthwith to convey him 
to St Helena as his future residence, and that he was 
not to be allowed any higher rank than that df a GeneraJi 
He listened with patience to the reading of Lord 
Melville's letter, and then calmly but earnestly pro* 
tested against beibg sent as a prisoner to St. Helena, 
and against the title given him-^General Bonaparte ^ 
and claimed the right of being treated as a Sovereigii 
prince ; but it was in vain, either in regard to his oit4 
cumstances or the position of the British goyetumeak 
He was, however, permitted to select ioor. officeci 
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US companions, together with his surgeon, and twelve 
domestics to attend him. He chose Generals Bertrand 
and Gourgand, and Counts Montholon and Las Cases, 
and for .his surgeon Dr. O'Meara, whom he found in the 
Bellerophon. Bertrand and Montholon were accom- 
panied by their wives and children. On the 7th of 
August the fallen Emperor was transferred frOm the 
Bellerophon to the Northumberland, Sir George Cock- 
bum's flag ship ; and next morning they sailed for St. 
Helena, which they reached on the 16th October, 1815, 
Longwood-house was fixed upon as Napoleon's resi- 
dence in St. Helena ; but as it required considerable 
extention to afford suitable accommodation for him and 
his friends, he remained about two months at a romantic 
cottage called the Briars till the necessary alterations 
were completed. On the 9th of December he removed 
to Longwood, where he spent the remainder of his event- 
ful life in the enjoyment of privileges and comforts 
which strikingly contrasted with the stern severity he 
was wont to exercise towards his own state prisoners. 
The British government gave the most express instruc- 
tions that he should be treated with all the indulgence 
consistent with security against his escape. Still the 
fact that he was a prisoner chafed his proud spirit, and 
caused much altercation between him and Sir Hudson 
Lowe, the governor of the island, whose ud bending 
manner and rigid temper of mind were little calculated 
to soothe the irritation the fallen Emperor felt at his 
degradation. 

' In 1 820, Napoleon's health evidently began to decline^ 
and towards the end of that year decided symptoms of 
his father's disease — cancer in the stomach — manifested 
tkismselves. In February, 1821^ he became rapidly 
worse, bat obstinately refused to take medicine to which 
lie had a great dislike. It was now evident to all that 
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KiipoleoD^s life was fast drawing to a close; lie dictated 
his will with great minuteness, and^ as if to show how 
little he deserved the indulgence of th« British, he left 
a legacy of 1 0^000 francs to Cautillon, who had 
attempted recently before to murder the Duke of 
Wellington ; he gave directions about his body, and 
the place of its interment ; and on the 3rd of May, he 
received extreme unction, declaring that he died in the 
Roman Catholic faith, which had been that of his 
fathers. He lingered on in a state of delirious stupor 
till ihe 5th May, 1821, when he breathed his last at 
eleven minutes before six in the evening. 

After his body had been opened, accurately to ascer- 
tain the cause of his death, it was laid in the coffin; 
dressed in his three-cornered hat, military surtout, 
leather under- dress, and bpots, as he appeared on the 
field of battle; and after lying in state as he had directed, 
it was earned to the place of sepulture, on the 8th of 
May, followed by all the officers of his household, the 
other faithiiil friends who had shared his exile, and all 
the civil and military authorities of the island. The 
pall which covered the coffin was the military cloak 
which Napoleon had worn at the battle of Marengo. 
He was buried in the place he had himself chosen. It 
was a small secluded hollow, called Slane's valley, 
where the illustrious Exile had often been accustomed 
to repose under the shade of the beautiful weeping 
willows which overhung a crystal spring. 

The body was lowered into the grave with military 
honours, and a simple stone of large size covered the 
small space now sufficient for the man whose ambition 
Europe once could not satisfy. 

The strange yicisditudes which so remarkably dis- 
tinguished the career of this extraordinary man did not 
^od with his life: they followed him to the grave. By 
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the generous pennission of the British governmefit, his 
body was raised, under the auspices of M. Thiers's 
administration in IftiO, from its solitary resting-place 
in St Helena, and convejed to Paris ; where it was re- 
interred, on the 15th of December, with extraordinary 
pomp, in the Church of the Invalides, amongst the other 
iUustrious warriors of France- It was conveyed to its 
last resting place in a magnificent funeral car, drawn 
by twelve horses, and followed by an old charger, once 
ridden by the Emperor on his field of fame. The King 
Louis Phillipe and his whole court ,took part in the 
august ceremony; and so intense was the interest excited 
that, although die day was piercingly cold, six hundred 
thousand persons turned out to witness the solemn 
pageant. 

Since this sketch was commenced, Prince Jerome, the 
only remaining brother of Napoleon, has also finished 
his wonderful course He died in Paris, on the 24th 
June, 1860, in his 76th year. 

BOURBON, (Boorbong,) the name of a family or 
dynasty of kings who reigned in France, from 1589 till 
the commencement of the Bepublic in 1848, with the 
exception of the period of the former Republic, and the 
empire of Napoleon Bonaparte. Charles, Duke of 
Bourbon, a powerful member of this house, born in 1489, 
being treated with great injustice by Francis I. king of 
^France, sought redress by connecting himself with 
Charles V. Emperor of Germany, who made him his 
lieutenantrgeneral in Italy. Chiefly on account of his 
military fame^ he was enabled to raise an army of 
19,000 Germans for the Emperor's sendee^ which he 
commanded at the battle of Pavia, against the French, in 
1525, where Francis was taken prisoner. But although 
this victory was mainly gained by the skill and manage- 
ipant of Bourbon, yet he found that he waa regarded 
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with distrust by Oharles, and with jealousy by his 
generals. This, with the mortification of fighting 
against his king and native country, so chagrined his 
mind, that he became reckless and desperate. Rejecting 
the authority of the Emperor, who had refused hidi 
supplies, he acted more like a wholesale robber at the 
head of a mighty banditti, than as a regular general. 
In this state of mind, he formed the daring resolutiony 
and carried it out with masterly skill, of leading his 
army to Rome, to make a prey of that wealthy city. 
Bourbcm surrived before Rome on the 5th May, 1527; 
and next morning at daybreak commenced the assault, 
being himself the first that mounted the wall, and also^ 
H is said^ that fell in the action. His army, however, 
took the city, which they completely sacked. 

BOURRIENNE, LOUIS-ANTOINE FAUVELET 
DE, the bioo^rapher of Bonaparte, was born 9th July, 
1769, at Bens, in the department of Yonne, and 
descended from an ancient noble family of France, 
His father, M. de Bourrienne, died six weeks before 
his birth. Toung Bourrienne was sent in his 
eighth year to the military school of Brienne, where 
he became the daily associate of Bonaparte. Being 
of the same age, they were at first placed together in 
the same classes for languages and mathematics; but 
"in the Latia/' he says, **I left him very speedily; 
but I could never get before him in the mathematical 
class. Bonaparte and I were nine years old when- our 
friendship commenced, and I enjoyed this intimaoy and 
friendship without interruption until 1784, wheirne was 
transferred from the military school at Brienne to that 
of Paris.'' Indeed, Bourrienne was the only school 
eompanion who enjoyed the full confidence and sympathy 
of the future Emperor. He was eminently distinguished 
for his talents and acquirements at Brienne« In the 
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year 1783, be received seven prizes for languages and 
mathematics. 

After ten years' study, Bourrienne left Brienne in 
1 787, and went to Mentz, where he spent three months 
in practical preparation for the artillery service ; but 
circumstances led him t<o a department of service more 
suitable to his talents and attainments, and in 1789 he 
went to Vienna as attache to the French embassy to 
that court. After two months* residence in Vienna, he 
entered the University of Leipsic, mainly to perfect 
himself in the German and English languages, where 
he remained for two years, and received the commenda- 
tion of being one of the cleverest students of the 
University, On leaving Leipsic he travelled through 
Prussia and Poland, and returned to Paris in April, 
1792, '* where,'* says he, "I again met Bonaparte, and 
renewed the friendship of our youthful days. I had 
not been fortunate, and adversity pressed heavily upon 
him; his resources frequently failed him. We passed 
pur time as two young men of twenty- three may be 
supposed to have done, who had little money, and less 
occupation. He was worse off in this respect than my- 
self " 

Bourrienne and Bonaparte regularly corresponded 
during the eight years which intervened between this 
meeting and their reparation at Brienne; but the former 
says, '* So little did I anticipate the high destinies, 
which, after his elevation, it has been said his youth 
indicated, that I have not kept one of the letters which 
he wrote me during this period/* On the 2nd August, 
Bourrienne set out for Stuttgard as secretary of Legation 
to that court. On account of the revolutionary changes 
in the French government, Bourrienne was soon recalled; 
but not choosing to run the risks to which his class was 
esxj^oeei at that period in France, he remained in 
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Germany, and was denounced by the French govern- 
ment as a fugitive or emigrant. In the meantime, he 
married a daughter of one of the Professors of the 
University of Leipsic, and ventured to return to Paris^ 
in May, 1795. In February, next year, be was arrested, 
but soon after was allowed to retire to Sens under re- 
straint. After repeated solicitations, Bourrienne left 
Sens, on the 11th April, 1797, to join General Bona* 
parte in his German campaign. For the next five years 
and a- half Bourrienne discharged the laborious duties 
of Bonaparte's private secretary, and was ever at his 
side, enjoying the most confidential access to him by 
day and by night. On account of the malicious in- 
trigues of those who envied his influence with Bonaparte^ 
Bourrienne was with great hauteur dismissed from the 
service of the First Consul, on the 20th October, 1802. 
But in March, 1805, Bonaparte, then Emperor, repaired 
this injury by appointing Bourrienne his minister at 
Hamburg. He continued to discharge the onerous 
duties of that responsible position till the end of 1810, 
when he was recalled by the Emperor on the annexa- 
tion of the Hanse Towns, &c., to B'rance. The machi- 
nations of his enemies had again so prejudiced the 
mind of the Emperor that he refused to see his ambas- 
sador, and all farther friendly intercourse ceased between 
them. So fully was Napoleon convinced, however, of 
the talents and fidelity of Bourrienne, that towards the 
close of 1813, when he was hard pressed by the Allies, 
he offered him a dukedom to undertake the duties of 
his plenipotentiary to negotiate for peace. But Bour- 
rienne, judging the case hopeless, and perhaps not a 
little influenced by personal feeling, declined, or rather 
positively refused. Bourrienne was present at all the 
meetings and conferences which were held at M* 
Talleyrand's hotel, for the settlement of the government 
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of France on the fall of Napoleon, and was appointed 
by the Rassian Emperor, on the 3ist March, 1814, to 
take charge of the post-office department. On the 13th 
of March, 1815, Boarrienne was appointed Prefect of 
police by Louis XVIII., and retired with him to Bel- 
gium on the approach of Napoleon to Paris. He was 
offered, through his friends, a pardon by N apoleon, and 
to be continued in his office of Prefect of police, but 
he declined^ and acted during the Hundred Days as 
Louis's minister at Hamburg. In August, Bourrienne 
was elected member of the Chamber of Deputies for 
his native department of Yonne. In the following 
month he was appointed, by the King writius^ down 
his name with his o^n hand, a Minister of State, and 
member of the privy council. He continued to represent 
the department of Yonne till 1828, when he retired to 
the Netherlands to enjoy full liberty in the publishing of 
his Memoirs of Napoleon which appeared in 10 volumes 
in 1829-30. They throw much light on the impor- 
tant events of his time, and have caused considerable 
excitement amongst his contemporaries. Bourrienno 
returned to the neighbourhood of Sens j but the revolu- 
tiou of 1830y and the loss of his fortune, caused his 
reason to give way, and he died in a lunatic asylum at 
Caen, 7th February, 1834. 

BRACKEN, a name given in the north of England 
and in Scotland to the fern. 

BRAHMIN'ICAL, belonging to Brahma, the name 
given to the chief idol worshipped by the Hindus, from 
the native word hrih, 'to expand,' or hrihat, 'great.' 

BRAKE, a thicket of thorny shrubs or brambles. 

BRANCHIOS'TEGOUS (from hranchia, Lat„ arms 
or branches, and ategos^ Gr.. a cover), an order of fishes 
which have their gills covered by a membrane. 

BRAZIL', an extensive empire on the east of South 
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America Length from N, to S. 2700 miles ; greatest 
breadtb from E to W. 2600 miles. Brazil belonged to 
Portugal till 1821, when it asserted its independence, 
and was formed into an empire, to be governed by its 
own monarch « 

BROUGHAM, HENRY, Lord. This jremarkable 
man was born in Edinburgh, 19th September, 1778, 
and received the earlier part of bis education at the 
High School of that city. At the age of fourteen, he 
was transferred to the University, where he soon became 
distinguished for his high intellectual powers. Before 
he was seventeen, he wrote an essay on optics, which 
was thought so highly of, as to be sent by a friend to 
the Royal Society, and honoured by them with a place 
amongst their published papers for 1796 ; and next 
year they conferred the same honour upon a second 
essay sent by young Brougham himself He soon after- 
wards joined a literary club, of which Southey, Scott, 
Jeffrey, Dr, T. Brown> and many other individuals, who 
have since become eminent, were members. In 1800, 
he travelled in the north of Europe, with Mr. Stuart 
(now Lord Stuart of Rothesay), and soon after his re- 
turn Brougham commenced his career as an advocate 
at the Scottish bar. Much as Mr. Brougham's attention 
was now occupied with the duties of the extensive 
practice which his great talehts soon commanded, his 
active and powerful mind still enabled him to take a 
considerable share in the general literature and politics 
of the day ; and besides writing in the Edinburgh 
Review^ he published, in 1803, a work on the Colonial 
Policy of the Ewropean Powers^ which did much to ex- 
tend his fame, and prepare his. way to the English 
courts. In 1807, he was called to the English bar, 
and commenced practice in the Court of King's Bench^ 
and soon became so eminent, that he was employed in 
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almost every important case. In 1810, Mr. Bronghain 
entered the House of Commons as member for Camel- 
ford ; and, with the exception of the Parliament held 
between the end of 1812 and the beginning of 1816, 
Mr. Brougham continued a member of this branch of 
the legislature till his elevation to the peerage, and a 
Beat in the House of Lords, in 1830- During the whole 
of this peculiarly exciting and important period, he took 
an active part, in opposition to the ministry, on all the 
great qr.estions brought before the House, especially 
against slavery in the colonies, and taxation at home, 
and in favour of national education and- parliamentary, 
reform; while the learning, the extensive knowledge, and 
the brilliancy of popular talent which he brought to 
bear on all the subjects which he handled, both in the 
senate and at the bar, soon raised him to a position 
of distinguished prominence in Parliament, and of popu- 
larity with the public. In 1813, Mr. Brougham 
became the legal adviser of the unfortunate Caroline, 
Princess of Wales ; and of all the sources of his popu- 
larity, none aflForded him a fairer laurel than that which 
he won by the unflinching fortitude and consummate 
ability which he displayed, in 1820, in her defence as 
Queen of England. In 1825, Brougham was elected 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, against even 
Sir Walter Scott. Through the influence of the Mar- 
quis of Cleveland, Mr. Brougham had four times been 
returned to Parliament for Winchelsea, and in the 
beginning of 1830, through the patronage of the Duke 
of Devonshire, he took his seat for Knaresborough; 
but Mr. Brougham's popularity had now placed him 
beyond the need of such assistance. At the dissolution 
of Parliament, on the 24th July, he was invited by a 
bedy of the freeholders of Yorkshire, the most impor- 
tant county of England, to become a candidate for it» 
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representation ; and, on complying with their wishes, he 
was elected free of expense. This was a triumph which 
mightily increased his importance, and on the 23rd No- 
vember, 1830, he was raised to the dignity of Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, in Earl Grey's ministry. 
He took his seat in the House of Lords as Baron 
Brougham. In 1834, he resigned the chancellorship 
with the resignation of the Melbourne ministry. Lord' 
Brougham had lost much of his former popularity by 
the vacillating course which he for some time adopted j 
but more recently he has won new laurels to himself by 
hiis benevolent and vigorous exertions to advance ther 
moral and social improvement of society. His recent 
speech in Glasgow, on the 24th of September, as presi- 
dent of the Social Science Congress, although delivered ^ 
in his 83rd year, is worthy of the days of his highest 
fame and greatest physical energy. In 1819, Lord 
Brougham married a cousin of Lord Auckland, an 
accomplished widow lady, with a family, by whom ha 
had two daughters, both now deceased, 

BROWN, JOHN, D.D, a distinguished minister of 
the United Presbyterian Church (formerly United Se- 
cession), was born, 12th July, 1784, at Whiteburn, a 
village in linlithgowshire, where his father long was 
pastor of the Longry Church. After completing his 
studies at the University of Edinburgh, and receiving 
license to preach the gospel, he was ordained a riiinister 
of the United Secession Church, in 1806. His first 
charge was at Biggar, in Lanarkshire; whence he was 
removed, in 1822, to a congregation in Rose Street, 
Edinburgh ; and was afterwards translated to Brough- 
ton Street Church, in the same city, where he laboured 
with much acceptance till his death, which took place 
at Edinburgh, on the 13th October, 1858. Besides 
being pastor of a congregatroc. Dr. Brown acted, for thi© 
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last twent}'-foiir years of his life, as one of the profeFeniB 
of Divinity in the body to which he belon^d ; be is 
also the author of a volume of Discourseg, Sc, from 
one of which Dr. M'CuUoch hag quoted the extract on 
the Dtath oj Ohrist. 

BBUCE, aOBERT, the most noble of Scotland's 
kings, was born on the 2lst of March, 1274 He was 
grandBon of Bobert-de- Brace, Lord of Annandale, who 
contested the right to the Scottish crown with Baliol, 
and fLe elr!e^t Buu of Robert Bruce, Earl of Carricfc. 
On liuliy! B claiuis to the throne being preferred bj 
Edw&id I; of England, both young Bruce's father 
acd grandJather runigned to him their honourii and 
estatL's, and retired into England. The unjust and 
tjrauniciil proceedings of Edward which immediately 
followed, to make himself master of Scotland, placed 
the young Earl in the trying circumstances of either 
sacrificing his large possessions, or the honour aod 
independence of his country; and certainly he did not, 
fur some time, act with that decision of character 
and patiiolisDi which his after history would have led 
one to expect. We find him at one time on the side of 
the English, at another taking part with bis countrymen. 
After vacillating in this manner for some years, Bruca 
at length assumed a more worthy and manly attitude. 
Being the nearest heir to the throne, he caused himself 
to be crowned at Scone, on the 2Tth March, 1306 ; and 
from that date bis conduct was such as entitles his name 
to be ranked amongst the noblest of princes, tbe must 
devoted of patriots, tbe greatest of generals, and wisest 
of statCKmea. The king had now a most arduous duty 
to perform. The whole resources and power of England, 
led on by an able and exasperated prince, was imme- 
diately arrayed against him ) besides a few of the most 
powerful barons of his own coantry. In these circum- 
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stances, he was more than once reduced to the greatest 
extremity, which gave him opportunities of accomplish- 
ing feats of extraordinary prowess. On one occasion, 
when he was wandering among the fastnesses of Carrick, 
with only 60 men^ his enemies in Oalloway, determining 
to crush him, collected about 200 men, and provided 
themselves with bloodhounds to trace his course. Bruce, 
getting notice of this, withdrew his men towards night 
to a position nearly surrounded by a morass, with a 
river on one side, which had only one narrow ford. 
Leaving his followers to rest, the king proceeded to th«i* 
ford, where he soon heard the yells of the bloodhounds 
leading his enemies to the spot. Seeing only one per- 
son to dispute the passage, the foremost rode boldly for- 
ward^ but on attempting to reach the other side^ Bruce, 
with a thrust of his spear, laid him dead on the spot. 
His companions, as they advanced, met the same fate, 
until, by the energy of the king's own arm, 14 lay dead 
at his feet^ before his followers came to his rescue. 
Such acts of heroic bravery roused the spirits of his 
party, and brought many to his standard. Soon after 
this (10th May, 1307), with 600 spearmen, he defeated 
3000 English cavalry, under the Earl of Pembroke, on 
Loudon Hill. From this hour, his course was one of 
almost continued success. Edward XL, however, having 
determined on making one grand effort before he allowed 
the prey to be snatched from his grasp, summoned the 
military might of England to meet him at Berwick, on 
the 11th June, 1314. Accordingly there assembled at 
that time and place one of the most imposing armies 
that had ever been led by any king of England against 
Scotland, amounting in all to upwards of 100,000 men, 
including 40,000 horsemen and 50,0i archers. At 
:he head of this mighty array, accompanied by some of 
the most famed warriors of Europe, Edward proceeded 
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towards Stirling. Id the meanwhile Bruce had ordered 
a full muster of his troops, which were found only ta 
amount to between 30,000 and 40,(>00 men, of whom 
only 600 were cavalry. With this comparatively small 
body, he met the En^flish on the field of Bannockburn, 
on Monday, the 24th June, 1314 ; and, after a most 
noble struggle, gained a complete victory. The English 
fled in the greatest disorder, and nearly 50,000 of them 
were left dead on the battle-field, or cut down in the 
pursuit. Edward escaped to Dunbar with great diffi- 
culty. The Scottish monarch continued to follow up 
this decisive victory with great wisdom and energy, 
until the rights and independence of his country were 
fully secured, by the English entering into a treaty of 
perpetual peace, 17th March, 1328, in which King 
Robert is styled Magnificent Prince and Lord, Robert, 
by the grace of God, the illustrious King of Scots. He 
died at Cardross, on the 7th June, 1329, in the 55th 
year of his age, and was buried in the Abbey Church 
of Dunfermline. 

BRUTA, the plural of Brutum^ Lat., irrational, void 
of reason. 

BRUTUS, Lat. (without sense), the name of an 
ancient Roman family. The first person who received 
this appellation was Lucius Junius^ who being afraid of 
the tyranny of Tarquin, who had murdered his father 
and his eldest brother, feigned himself mad to save his 
life. He afterwards took the advantage of an act of 
barbarity committed by Tarquin upon Lucretia, to stir 
up the people against him, when he was driven from 
the throne, and Rome became a republic. Brutus was 
chosen one of the consuls or chief rulers, 507 b.c. Two 
of his sons joined in a plot to restore the Tarquins to 
the throne, which being discovered, they were tried and 
condemned by their own father, who was also present 
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at their execution. He was killed in a personal combat 
with A'runs, son of Tarquin, the banished king. Both 
combatants fell together. 

BKUTUS, MARCUS JUNIUS, son of a father of 
the same name, and Servilia, sister of Cato of Utica, 
was born in Rome, 86 b.c. He was so devoted a re- 
publican, that although Porapey had put his father to 
death, Brutus took part with him against Julius Cajsar, 
who afterwards defeated him and took him prisoner. 
But although Caesar had not only spared his own life, 
but also at his request two of his friends, Brutus was at 
the head of the assassins who afterwards slew Caesar iu 
the senate-house, on the 15th March, 44 b.c. When 
Marcus Antonius had produced a reaction amongst the 
people of Rome, Brutus retired to Athens, where, besides 
studying, he prepared to defend himself. He and Cas- 
sius on the one side, met Antonius and Octavianus on 
the other, at Fhilippi, in Macedonia ; and after a fierce 
contest Brutus and his colleague were totally defeated. 
Cassius committed the crime of suicide by falling upon 
his sword, Brutus, in a second battle, fought not long 
afterwards, near the same spot, gained a partial victory, 
but being in danger of being taken prisoner, he ended 
his life in the same sinful manner as his companion, in 
the 44th year of his age, 42 bc. Brutus was fond of 
study as well as of war ; and one^ night, while ho was 
reading with a dim light, and his army asleep around 
him, it is said that he thought he saw Caesar's ghost 
enter his tent, and when he asked who or what it was, 
it answered, '* 1 am thy evil genius, Brutus. Thou wilt 
see me at Philippi I'* to which he calmly replied, " I'll 
meet thee there.'' 

BUCHA'RIA, a district in the west of Chinese Tar- 
tary, not much known, but said to be well watered and 
very fertile. 
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BUFF ON (Buffong), GEORGE LOUIS LE. 
GLEBO, Count of, an eminent French naturalist, was 
bom at Montbard, in Burgundy, in September, 1707. 
He received from his father an excellent education, who 
entered him as a student of law in the College of 
Dijon' (Deezhong), with the intention of making him 
a lawyer. Finding, however, that his son had no taste 
for the legal profession, he was wisely allowed to follow 
his own inclination in the study of general science. 
Becoming acquainted with the young Duke of Kingston 
and his tutor at Dijon', he travelled with them through 
France and Italy, and afterwards visited England. In 
order to improve his style, and perfect himself in the 
English language, without neglecting the sciences, he 
translated Newton's Flttxions and Hale's Vegetables 
Statics. Buffon in his earlier studies had been animated 
only by an undefined love of learning, and general 
thirst for fame, but being appointed in 1739, intendant 
of the Royal Garden and Museum, his attention was 
now particularly turned to natural history — the depart- 
ment of knowledge for which he is so famed. Assisted 
by some scientific friends, he was the first to write a 
general and comprehensive work on this interesting 
science. It extends to no less than 36 volumes, pub- 
lished at different periods, and though containing various 
errors, his own portu)ns of it are written with great 
eloquence, and display high genius and striking origi- 
nality of thought. Bufifon was raised to the dignity of 
a count by Louis XV., in 1776. As a man, he was vain 
and licentious. He died at Paris, in 1788, at the age 
ofSl. 

BYRON, GEORGE GORDON, Lord, This great 
poet, but reckless man, was bom in London, on the 
22d January, 1788. He was descended from an ancient, 
bat latterly dibreputable family. His mother was Miss 
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Gordon, the heiress of the ancieDt highland house of 
Gordon, but his father, Captain John Byron, was so dissi- 
pated and imprudent, that he not only deserted his wife 
shortly after the poet's birth, but left her and her young 
son almost in a state of poverty. In these circumstances 
she retired, in 1790, to Aberdeen, with her child, when 
he was only two years of age, where they lived in great 
seclusion till his tenth year. Had Mrs. Byron been a 
woman of prudence and principle, these important years 
of her son's life in which she had him entirely under 
her own management, might have been highly instru- 
mental in checking those wayward dispositions which 
in after life led him into so much vice and sin, and 
made his life so miserable, and his death so hope* 
less, and of instilling into his mind, wild as it naturally 
was, principles which might have turned his noble 
genius, instead of being prostituted in the cause of evil, 
into a mighty engine of good to his fellow-men, and 
have dispelled the moral gloom which surrounds his 
memory. But instead of this, it is said that " nothing 
could well be worse than the poet's maternal tuition 
and example.'* And Byron himself attributes some of 
his worst habits to her improper management. After 
some irregular instruction, Byron was sent by his mother 
to the free grammar-school of Aberdeen, where he was 
studying, when the death of Lor^ Byron, his grand- 
uncle, conferred on him his titles and estates, when he 
was little more than 10 years old. His mother and he 
now proceeded to his estate in Nottinghamshire. After 
being removed from place to place and from tutor to 
tutor, he at last, in 1805, entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he spent two years. While here, he 
printed his first volume of poems. They were thought 
but little of, and severely criticised, which was a means 
of bringing out the strength of his genius in his after 
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productions, In 1809, Lord Byron, in company with 
his friend, Mr. John Cam Hohhonse, left England to 
travel in Portugal, Spain, Greece, Turkey, &c. He was 
two years absent on this classical tour, which supplied 
bis mind with those stores of eastern treasure from 
which he afterwards drew so abundant material for his 
poetry. In January, 1815, Byron married Miss Mill- 
bank, a baronet's daughter, who bore him a daughter 
in December of the same year, and in January next year 
she left his house with her child, for her father's, and 
never again returned. Although Byron was now so 
popular as a poet, that it is said, on good authority, 
that 14,000 copies of one of his works were sold in one 
day, yet he felt so unhappy at home, that he set sail for 
Ostend on the 25th April, 1816, with the resolution 
never again to return to the country which had con- 
ferred upon him titles, wealth, and fame. He passed 
through Belgium, sailed up the Rhine, travelled through 
Switzerland to Geneva, where he remained some time, 
and wrote the third canto of Childe Harold , and 
other poems. In November be went to Venice, where 
he spent about three years mainly between literature 
and debauchery. The next three years were passed in 
visiting various parts in the north of Italy, including 
Rome, but principally Pisa and Genoa, chiefly in the 
company of Shelley the poet, Mrs. Shelley, and Leigh 
Hunt During this period Byron wrote a large portion 
of his poems. Having resolved to assist the Greeks, 
both with his person and property, in asserting their in. 
dependence, Byron set sail from Genoa for Greece, in July 
1 823, with five or six friends, in a British vessel which 
he had hired for the purpose, and landed on the island 
of Cephalonia, about the beginning of August. After 
remaining here until about the end of December, be 
sailed for Missolon'ghi, which he reached on the 10th 
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January, 1824. In this last voyage he was nearly 
shipwrecked, when daring a cold and stormy night he 
leaped into the sea, and swam a long way. This act of 
impmdenoe sowed the seeds of a disease which soon 
ended his life. On arriving at Missolon'ghi, Byron found 
everything in the greatest confusion, but immediately 
set about the prosecution of his patriotic mission with 
great energy and activity. In the midst of these exer* 
tions, however, his impaired health gave way, and he 
expired on the 19th April, 1824, in his 37th year, 
much lamented by the Greeks. Byron's poetry is 
particularly distinguished for pathos, energy and de- 
scription, but much of it is very immoral ; and his life 
is altogether a melancholy exhibition of the prostitution 
of high genius and commanding talent to the cause of 
vice and immorality. 

c. 

CABARET (French), a tavern or public-house. 

CADI, an eastern judge or magistrate, having less 
or more dignity and authority in different countries. 

CADMUS, the name of different persons in Greek 
history. The most famous is he who is said to have 
founded the city of Thebes, in Bceotia, a province of 
Greece. He was the son of Agenor, king of Phoenicia, 
and was sent by his father in search of his sister Europa, 
who, according to fable, had been carried off by Jupiter. 
He was forbidden to return without his sister, and 
being unable to find her, he settled in Greece about 
1493 B.c , and founded Thebes, where he died 61 years 
afterwards. Among many useful things which Cadmus 
communicated to the Greeks, he was the first to intro- 
duce alphabetical writing amongst them. 16 of the 
Greek letters are attributed to him. 
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• CAIRN', a Scottish word for a heap of stones. 
Cairns were generally used to mark the graves of great 
persons. 

CALA'BBIA, a monntainons and rich province of 
Naples^ forming the southern part of Italy. 

CALEDON [A, the name given by the Romans to 
the northern division of Scotland or that part beyond 
their wall, which ran between the Forth and Clyde — 
bnt the name is now often applied to the whole country. 

CALIFORNIA, a country in the south-west of North 
America, now very much famed for its gold. It was 
detached from Mexico^ and became part of the United 
States, in 1847, 

CALYX— YCIS, Lat., the cup of a flower ; the bud 
of a flower ; or the knob or bottom of a bud. 

CAMBY'SES, second king of the Medes and Per- 
sians^ succeeded his father, Cyrus the Great, 529 b.c. 
In 525 B.G., he led an army into Egypt, defeated its 
king, Psainmeni'tuB, plundered the chief city, Memphis^ 
and turned Egypt into a Persian province. He then 
marched southward to attack the Ethiopians, but his 
army, after the most severe suffering in the deserts^ 
being compelled to eat one another, returned to Thebes 
much reduced. A detachment of 50^000 troops, sent 
by him to take possession of Jupiter Ammon's temple, 
perished in the desert. These disasters seem to have 
driven Cambyses mad. After committing many extra- 
vagancies, such as killing his brother Smerdis, marrying 
his sister, and afterwards kicking her to death> he died 
by an accidental wound of his own sword, at Ecbatana, 
a town of Syria, C21 b.c. 

CAMERON, Rev. RICHARD. This martyr for 
the liberties of the Scottish Church, was the son of a 
small shopkeeper at Falkland^ in Fifeshire. His first 
settlement in life was in the capacity of schoolmabter 
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and precentor of that parish, under the Episcopal clergy- 
man. But being conyerted by the preaching of the 
persecuted ministers, he afterwards became an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the pure Presbyterian cause; and, 
resigning his office as parochial schoolmaster, he went 
as tutor to live in the family of Sir Walter IScott, of 
Harden. He was soon compelled, however, to leave 
this situation, on account of his refusal to attend the 
parish church. He then became acquainted with the 
celebrated John Welch, who induced him to become a 
preacher of the gospel. Reproved and threatened, in 
1677, by the indulged ministers for the freedom with 
which he denounced their faithless and time-serving 
conduct, Cameron retired for some time to Holland, 
where he was ordained by the banished ministers. In 
1680, Mr. Cameron returned to his native country; 
and although field>preaching had now been nearly sup- 
pressed by the severity of the government, he immedi- 
ately recommenced that practice, which exposed him to 
the most trying hardships. Twenty years of relentless 
and cruel persecution by Charles II. of the Presbyterians, 
had now reduced almost all of them to give at 
least a passive submission to his tyrannical govern- 
ment. A small remnant of resolute and devoted 
spirits, of whom Cameron was the head, were the only 
exception. They continued to resist the oppressor, and 
to assert their right to worship God according to his 
own word. But oppression maJies even a wise man 
mad; and the unmitigated severities to which they were 
subjected drove them to adopt a course which, perhaps, 
neither duty nor prudence justified. On the 20th of 
June, 16«0, Mr. Cameron, attended by about twenty 
other persons, well armed, entered the little secluded 
town of Sanquhar^ in Dumfriesshire, and at the cross, 
with grave formality^ renounced their allegiance to 
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King Charles^ on account of the abuse of bis autbority; 
and declared tbeir determination to resist tbe succes- 
eion of bis brother James, who was then manag- 
ing tbe government of Scotland witb great tyranny. 
Tbe privy council immediately adopted the most de- 
cided measures against them. Still tbe little band 
kept together in arms for a month. But at length on 
the 20tb July, when they were lying in a secure place 
in Airsmoss, in Ayrshire, they were surrounded by a 
party of horse and foot, much superior in number. The 
little band beroicly defended themselves, but were soon 
overpowered by numbers. The brave Cameron being 
among the slain, bis head and hands were cut ofi, 
carried to Edinburgh, and fixed upon the Netherbov^ 
Port Thus the tyrants gratified their spleen. Tbe 
followers of Cameron are popularly called Cameronians 
to this day, although they themselves take the name of 
Reformed Presbyterians, 

CAMPA'NIA, (from Campus^ Lat,, a plain), the 
ancient name of a district in the west of Maples, now 
forming the province of Terra di Lavoro. It is chiefly 
a plain bounded by the sea on the west, and by a semi- 
circular sweep of the Apennine mountains on the other 
sides, and is much celebrated for its great fertility^ and 
mild and genial climate. 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS, the celebrated author of 
the Fleasvres of Hope, a poem, wa» the tenth son of 
Thomas Campbell, a respectable merchant in Glasgow. 
The poet was born in that city in July, 1777, about a 
stone-cast from its University, of which he was after- 
wards thrice Lord Rector. When seven, he was sent 
to the grammar*schoo], and showed considerable parts 
as a Latin scholar. At the immature age of twelve be 
entered tbe college of bis native city; and next year, 
after a severe contest witb a student much older than 
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hiiDBelf, gained Leighton's bursary. At this period of 
Lis life, young Campbell is described as being a fair and 
beautiful boy, with pleasant and winning manners, and 
a mild and cheerful disposition. It was about this time, 
also, that he began to write poetry. He remained seven 
years at college, during which he took many prizes, and 
became distinguished in literature, but especially as a 
Greek scholar. On leaving the University, he went to 
reside for some time amongst the splendid scenery in 
the west Highlands, which did much to inspire him with 
the grand and romantic ideas which he afterwards in- 
troduced into some of his poetical pieces, such as Lord 
Ullin^B Daughter^ dbc. After residing about a year in 
the Highlands, Campbell removed to Edinburgh, where, 
having completed the Pleasures of Hope, commenced in 
the Highlands, he published it in April, 1799, when yet 
scarcely 22. The work met with brilliant success, hav- 
ing passed through four editions in one year, which en- 
abled him to carry out a wish which he had cherished for 
some time — to make a tour through Germany. Early 
in 1800, he accordingly proceeded from Leith to Ham- 
burgh, and remained about a year on the continent, 
visiting several of the German states He then witnessed 
the battle of Hohenlinden, fought on the 3rd December, 
1800, at that village, which he has commemorated by 
the thrilling piece bearing its name. On his retnm to 
Hamburgh, on his way home, Campbell casually met 
with some Irish refugees, whose touching story led him 
to write Tue Exile of Erm^ In 1803, he removed to 
London ; and in the autumn of the same year, he married 
his cousin. Miss Sinclair, of Greenock, when he fixed 
his residence in the village of Sydenham, in Kent, about 
seven miles from London. He continued to live there, 
busily occupied in literary work of various kinds, till 
1^21, when the multiplicity of his engagements caused 
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him to remove iuto tbe city. To Campbell, along with 
Lord Brougham, and others, belongs the credit of hav- 
ing originated the London University. — In 1806, Mr. 
Campbell received a government pension of L.300 a 
year. In 1809, he published the second volume of his 
poems, and in 1826 he was first chosen Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow; "the greatest honour,^' he 
himself declared, ** that had ever been conferred upon 
him," The Senatus of the college soon after gave him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. In 1838, Campbell pre- 
sented a handsome bound copy of all his works to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, who not only graciously re- 
ceived them, but honoured him, in return, by sending 
him her full-length portrait, in a splendid frame. Dr. 
Campbell died in June, 1844, at Bologne, in France, 
where he had gone for his health, and was buried with 
great respect in Westminster Abbey. 

CAPSULA, Lat, a little chest or box ; a casket. 

CABMEL, MOUNT, a mountain overlooking the 
Mediterranean sea, on the west coast of the Holy Land. 
See 1st Kings 18 and 42, Jer. 46 and 18, Amos 1 and 2. 

CARNIOLA, a province of Austria, formerly a duchy, 

CARTHAGINIAN, a citizen of Carthage. " The 
Carthaginian on his march to Bome.^^ See Hannibal. 

CATO, MABCUS POBCIUS (of Utica, the place 
of his death), a celebrated Bom an, was the great grand- 
son of Cato the censor. He was born 93 b. g.^ and is 
said to have early shown great powers of mind and 
strength of character. He was chosen priest of Apollo 
when very young, and afterwards filled different im- 
portant offices in the Boman state, in all of which he 
displayed great firmness of purpose, rectitude of conduct, 
and consistency of principle. He was a devoted re- 
publican, and sternly opposed every party and measure 
which he thought injurious to the interests of the 
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commonwealtb, whatever might be the conscqacnce to 
himself personally. He accordingly took an active part 
against Csesar when he beheld him grasping undue 
power. After commanding in different parts of Europe, 
Cato crossed to Africa to oppose his progress, Csesar, 
however, having gained a complete victory over the 
republican armies^ Cato took refuge in the city of Utica^ 
with the intention of defending it; but finding it im- 
possible to sustain the courage of his companions, he 
advised them to secure their own safety by flight, re- 
solving to take his own life rather than to fall into the 
hands of the conqueror. He retired into his chamber, 
and, with great composure, stabbed himself with his 
own sword. Falling into a swoon, his friends took the 
opportunity to bind up the wound ; but on coming to 
himself, he tore off the bandage, and expired, in the 
48th year of his age, 44 b.c. When Ccesar heard of his 
death, he exclaimed, ''Cato, I envy thee thy death, 
since thou hast envied me the glory of saving thy life P 

CAYENNE, the eastern division of Guiana, on the 
north-east of South America. It belongs to the French, 
and is extremely unhealthy, being low and wet, and 
covered with large forests. Extent, 20,000 square 
miles ; population, 22,000. Cayenne, the capital, popu- 
lation, 5,200, is situated on an island of the same name^ 
at the mouth of a river also called Cayenne. 

CENIS, a mountain of the Alps, 11,460 feet high, 
across which is the principal road between France and 
Italy. 

CETHBENES, or CETHREN, a king of Egypt, 
who built one of the pyramids. 

CHALMERS, THOMAS, D.D., LL.D. This ex- 
traordinary man was bom in the- ancient town of 
Anstruther, in Fifeshire, on the 17th March, 1780. He 
was the fourth son of Mr. John Chalmers, a respectable 
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merchant and dyer there, and the sixth of a family of 
fourteen. Although, to escape the harsh treatment of a 
cruel nurse, he went Ui school when only three years 
old, he was remarkable for nothing in his early youth 
but a good-natured cheerfulness^ with an absence of 
everything mischievous and deceitful. He had early 
resolved to be a minister, and, in 1791, he entered the 
University of St Andrews, before he had completed his 
12th year. In almost any circumstances it must be 
highly inexpedient to enter college at such an immature 
age ; but this was eipecially the case with yourig 
Chalmers, who had improved his school opportunities so 
ill, that his biographer says of his compositions, even 
after he had been a year or two at college, that they 
*' abundantly prove that the work of writing his own 
tongue with ordinary correctness had still to be begun." 
Let no young person take encouragement from this, in 
connection with Dr. Chalmers's future fame, to neglect 
their early opportunities of improvement, by trusting to 
after years. Betides the sin of such a course, and the 
danger of never reaching the promised period, let them 
remember that few indeed can calculate on the high 
talents and persevering energy which enabled him to 
overcome his youthful negligence. His third session at 
college, his biographer remarks, was Dr. Chalmers's 
intellectual birth time. He then entered on the study 
of mathematics, under Dr. James Brown, and the science 
and its professor were so congenial to his taste, as to 
impart an impulse to his mighty genius, which led him 
on from step to step until his fame became as extensive 
as the boundaries of the civilised world. Mr. Chalmers, 
being a "lad o' pregnant pairts," was licensed to preach 
the gospel in 1799, at the early age of 19 The two 
following years, however, were almost entirely devoted 
to scientific studies, under the most able professors of 
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tbe age, in the University of Edinburgh. Mr. Chalmers 
was ordained minister of Eilmany, a parish in Fifeshire, 
on the 12th May, 1803. Here he remained for twelve 
years, during which some of his first publications ap- 
peared. He was married to Grace, second daughter of 
Captain Prat, on the 4th of August, 1812, by whom he 
had six daughters; one of whom is married to Dr. 
Hanna, his biographer. But the most important event 
that happened Mr. Chalmers at Eilmany was the change 
in his religious state. Although he had become a 
minister of the gospel, and believed its truths as a series 
of historical facts^ it was only in the eighth year of his 
ministry that he knew it to be true hj feeling its saving 
power on his own heart. The death of a brother, and 
the reading of Wilberforce*s View of Ghriatianity^ seem 
to have been the principal means used by the Spirit of 
God in accomplishing this great change. And in his 
case we have an intensely interesting illustration of the 
ennobling influence of the gospel, even on minds upon 
which nature has lavished her richest treasure. Mr. 
Chalmers was elected, on the 25th of November, 1814, 
by the Magistrates of Glasgow, minister of the Tron 
Church in that city^ to which he was admitted on the 
2 1st July next year. Chalmers acted as one of the 
ministers of Glasgow upwards of eight years — the first 
four years in the Tron parish, and the other four as 
minister of the new parish of St John's. In many re- 
spects, this was the most important period of his invalu- 
able life. His popularity as a preacher had now reached 
its climax, which could scarcely have been surpassed. 
Nor were the effects of his preaching merely instantaneous 
and passing in their nature, but, on the contrary, they 
were of the most substantial and permanent character, 
producing a kind of revolution in the religious world. 
In St. John's pansh be accomplished wonders in the 
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mauagement of the poor. In Glasgow^ too^ bis cele- 
brated Astronomical Discourses were preached and pub- 
lished, as well as other volames of his works. Bnt 
it would be folly to attempt, in our limits, to give even 
an idea of Dr. Chalmers's Glasgow life, with which his 
biographer has so well filled a large volume. Its 
University unanimously conferred upon him the degree 
of D.D., in 1816. After resisting the most tempting 
inducements from different quarters to leave Glasgow, 
Dr. Chalmers at length felt himself called upon to accept 
of the professorship of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews, offered him by the professors. He was 
installed into this ofQce on the 14th November, 1823, 
which he filled till 1828, when he received the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Divinity, in the University of 
Edinburgh, and was inaugurated on the 6th November. 
While residing at St Andrews, Chalmers published his 
Political Economy^ Bridgewater Treatise; Lectures on the 
Bomansj dc. Dr. Chalmers took an active part in the 
support of the great principles which led to the Disruption 
of the Church of Scotland on the 18th of May, 1843. 
He then resigned the theological chair in the University, 
and became Principal of the Free Church College. Dr. 
Chalmers had had the honour of filling the Moderator's 
chair in the General Assembly of the Established Church, 
and he was again chosen to occupy this important posi- 
tion in the first General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland, in the prosperity of which he took a deep 
interest. The close of this truly great and good man's 
course was in fine keeping with his extraordinary career. 
On Sabbath evening, the 30th of May, 1847, he had 
gone to bed in perfect health and good spirits, and hav- 
ing to present a report from the College Committee on 
the following forenoon to the General Assembly of the 
Free Church, then sitting, which had not been com- 
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pletedy his papers and writing materials were laid en 
the bed beside him, so arranged that he might begin 
his work immediately on awaking. The morning came; 
and one messenger after another arrived for some of 
these documents. His domestics knocked again and 
again at his bedroom door, but received no answer. 
At last becoming alarmed, they entered, and were 
awfully astounded to find that the venerable man had 
some hours before softly fallen asleep in the arms of 
Death — not certainly as the king of terrors, but " as the 
messenger of peace^ to call his soul to heaven.'' A 
deep, but calm serenity marked his countenance; not a 
wrinkle marred his massy brow; his arms lay gently 
folded on his breast, while, partly raised, he reclined 
softly on the pillows surrounding him, with the bed- 
clothes smoothly gathered round his body. Thus, from 
his residence at Momingside, was this modem Enoch 
all hut translated to heaven, in his 68th year. Dr. 
Chalmers's works extend to about 34 volumes. Besides 
being elected a member of the Institute of France, the 
University of Oxford, which seldom indeed bestows iti 
honours on Presbyterian ministers, conferred on Dr. 
Chalmers, in 1835, the honorary degree of LL.D. 

CHaRTKEUX, (Shartro), the people who live in 
Chartreuse, a village situated amongst the romantic 
scenery of the Alps, in the south-east of France. Near 
to it is the famous monastery of the Carthusian monks, 
which takes its name from the village. 

CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS - RENE, Vw- 
COUNT De (Shawtobreang). This singular personage 
was bom in September, 1768^ at St. Malo, a seaport in 
France, on the English channel. Excepting due care 
taken to teach him the most profound reverence for the 
Virgin Mary^ his early education and training were 
miserably neglected by his austere and indifferent pareiitfk 
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According to his own account, he was allowed to pass 
the earlier part of his boyhood running, like a wild Arab 
in the desert, on the sands of the sea-shore and the miels 
or downs of St, Malo. At length he was sent to stndj 
at the Boman Catholic Institution of Dol, where, not- 
withstanding his previous ill-training, he soon made 
remarkable progress in mathematics, Greek, and Latin^ 
and, certainly, from his own showing, hot less progress 
in the superstitions of popery. After passing four years 
at Dol, he was removed in his 13th year to the College 
of Eennes, where he remained other two sessions. The 
next two or three years were spent at the sombre family 
mansion or chateau of Combourg, in indolence and 
reveries of wild abstraction, which led, however, to his 
commencing to write poetry. About the end of 1785, 
after various proposals, he left Combourg to proceed to 
Combray, to join the army, his brother having procured 
for him a commission as sub-lieutenant in the regiment 
of Navarre. In 1791, Chateaubriand embarked at St. 
Malo for America, more to escape the dangers of the 
Eevolution than from having any particular object in 
view. After making a pretty extensive tour through 
the United States, he left America, on the 1 0th Decem- 
ber, and landed at Havre, in France, on the 2nd January, 
1792. He was married in March of the same year; 
and in July following he left France, in company with 
his brother, and proceeded to Brussels, then went him- 
self to Treves, in Germany, where he joined the royal 
army. After a fruitless attempt to assist the French 
King against the Kevolutionists, Chateaubriand made 
his way, through many hardships, to England, where 
he arrived in 1793. He remained an exile in London 
for about seven years, during which he endeavoured to 
support himself by literature, but was sometimes reduced 
to the greatest straits. One of these he thus describes: — 
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'* When we reached our last shilling, I agreed with my 
friend to keep it, in order to preserve a semblance of 
breakfasting. We arranged that we should purchase a 
loaf at two sous ; that we should allow them to bring 
up warm water and the tea-pot as usual ; that we should 
not put any tea into it ; that we should not eat the 
bread, but drink a little warm water, with a morsel of 
sugar which remained in the bottom of the sugar basin. 
Fire days glided on in this manner: I was devoured 
with hunger ; I was burning hot; sleep had wholly de- 
serted me. I sucked some fragments of linen which I 
had dipped in water ; I chewed grass and paper." He 
strikingly contrasts this state with the honour and 
dignity which he afterwards enjoyed in 1822, when he 
came to London as Ambassador from the court of France. 
Chateaubriand published his Historical Essay in 1797, 
his poems Natchez^ dec, soon after, and Atala, a romance, 
in 1801. In the spring of 1800 he returned to Paris, 
when engaged on his Genius of Christianity, which was 
published in 1802, and which he seems to have thought 
a perfect prodigy of talent ; but indeed this may be said 
of all his works, down to his pamphlet on Bonaparte 
and" the BourhonSj which he represents as doing more to 
dethrone Napoleon than all the armies of the allied 
powers. In 1803, Chateaubriand went to Rome as 
chief secretary to the embassy of Cardinal Fesch, 
Bonaparte^s uncle. He soon resigned the secretaryship, 
visited Naples, and returned to Paris in January, 1804. 
Next year he visited Switzerland and the Alps ; and in 
July, 1806, he left Paris for the Holy Land. On his 
way he passed through Greece, when the incident 
occurred described at page 70 of The Course. He re- 
turned from Palestine by Egypt, Tunis, and Spain, and 
arrived in Paris, in June, 1807. The Martyr, a poem, 
appeared in 1809, and his Itinerary was published in 
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1811* On the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne 
of France^ in 1814, Chateaabriand was appointed 
ambassador to the King of Sweden, and afterwards, as 
already mentioned, to thexourt of George IV. Besides 
the works named above, and a few others, Chateaubriand 
wrote his own Memoirs. They contain many graphic 
descriptions, and much interesting matter, but are so 
insufferably egotistical, and written with so much affec- 
tation, as to destroy, in a great measure, both the 
pleasure and the profit which might otherwise have 
been derived from their perusal. Chateaubriand died 
in Paris, in July, 1848, at the advanced age of 80, and 
after witnessing three revolutions in France. 

CHE'OPS, a King of Egypt, who built famous 
pyramids, upon which, it is said, 1060 talents were ex- 
pended in supplying the workmen with vegetables alone. 

CHER'SONESE, (from chersos, Gr., land, and nesos, 
Gr., an island), almost an island, or a peninsula, — The 
peninsula in the south of Greece, now called the Morea. 

CICERO, MARCUS TDLLIUS, a celebrated Roman 
orator, statesman, lawyer, and author. He was born 
at Arpinum, a town in the south of the Bom an states, 
in the year 106 b.c. His youthful years were spent in 
acquiring large stores of knowledge, which were of great 
service to him in after life. He was much employed 
as an advocate in defending persons accused of state 
crimes, and by his great eloquence was generally suc- 
cessfuL Many of his speeches have come down to us, 
and are considered the finest specimens of Latin com- 
position. After filling subordinate ofBces in the state, 
Cicero was elected Consul in the year 63 b.c. He took 
an active part in this stirring period of Roman history; 
and at last, having manifested great enmity to Antony, 
that individual, on coming into power, took vengeance 
vpon him by having him put to death. He was over- 
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taken by Antony's emissaries on the coast^ when attempt- 
ing to leave the country, and slain in his 64th year, 
and 43 B.C. Cicero's works were published in 10 vols. 
4to, at Oxford, in 1782; and yet, according to some, 
the tenth part of what he wrote is not extant. 

CICERON ES, (tshetshero'nes), an Italian name given 
to the guides who show travellers the antiquities or 
curiosities of a country. 

CITH'ERN, an ancient kind of harp. 

CLARKE, EDWARD DANIEL, LL.D., a cele- 
brated modem traveller, was born at Willingdon, in 
Sussexshire, on the 5th June, 1769. He finished his 
education at Jesus College, CambriJge, at which he ^ 
took the degree of A.M. In 1791, he made a tour 
through Great Britain with Mr. H. Sufton, nephew to 
the Duke of Dorset, to whom he had been appointed 
tutor by the Dcke the year before. In 1792, he 
accompanied Lord Berwick to Italy. In 1799, he set 
out with Mr. Cripps on a tour to the countries in the 
north of Europe. This journey which was intended at 
first to occupy only six months, was extended to upwards 
of 3 J years; during which he and his pupil traversed 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Russia, 
Tartary, Circassia, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Greece, and Turkey; returning to England through 
Germany, France, &c. On their return, the University 
of Cambridge conferred upon Clarke the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D., and on Cripps that of A.M. Dr. Clarke 
commenced at Cambridge, in 1807, a course of lectures 
on mineralogy, which had become his favourite study, 
and, at the end of next year, the University established 
a regular professorship of that branch of knowledge, and 
appointed him to the chair. Having been ordained a 
minister of the Church of England, he obtained the 
living of Yeldham from Sir W. Rush, whose daughter 
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be bad married in 1806. Dr. Clarke died in London^ 
on the 9tb March, 1822; and a complete edition of his 
works appeared in 11 volumes in 1824, six of which 
contain, bis Travels, 

CLO'DIUS, a Roman, descended from an illustrious 
family, but remarkable for licentiousness and all kinds 
of wickedness. He was accused of bis crimes, but 
bribed his judges, and got off. He filled the office of 
tribune, and used all his power and influence to ruin 
Cato and Cicero, but his wicked designs against them 
were frustrated, and at last he was killed by Milo, 
whom Cicero undertook to defend ; but being overawed 
by the presence of soldiers, the orator broke down in hi* 
speech, and Milo was banished. 

COILANTOGLE, the name given to a ford in the 
river Teith, in the south-west of Perthshire. 

COLEOP'TERA, (from kol&>s, Gr., a sheath, and 
pteron, Gr., a wing). An extensive order of insects, 
having their wings covered with a horny sheath, such 
as the beetle. 

COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER, (Lat. of the Italian 
name Colombo). This wonderful man was born about 
the year 1446, at Gen'oa, a seaport town in the north- 
west of Italy. His father, though but a poor wool- 
comber, made every effort to give his son a good 
education, and for this purpose sent him to Pavia, then 
the great school of learning in the north of Italy. 
Young Colombo evinced a strong taste for geography, 
and the kindred branches of knowledge ^ but, at the 
sa.me time, seemed more inclined to learn them by ex- 
perience than at school. He accordingly went to sea, 
at the age of fourteen, and for some years sailed on the 
Mediterrannean, during which he was frequently en- 
gaged in hostile encounters with the enemies of the 
UfiDoese. About this period, Portugal was attracting 
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jpaxieh attention by her maritime expeditionsi which le4 
Colambas, about the year 1470, to remove to Lisbon, 
where he found relatives and countrymen. Here he 
married the daughter of a distinguished Italian navi^^r 
gator, whose papers, charts, and nauticial instruments 
were highly useful to Columbus, not only in the various 
maritime expeditions in which he was engaged, but also 
in enabling him to construct other maps and charts, 
which he sold to assist in supporting his family, and his 
aged father at Glenoa, and also to educate a younger 
brother. Various circumstances contributed about this 
time to create a strong excitement, and raise high ex- 
pectations as to maritime discoveries. These were con- 
firmed by the discovery of Porto- Santo, an island not 
very far off the south-west coast of Spain. Here 
Columbus resided for some time, and was thus brought 
into direct contact with ^a subject in which he felt the 
most intense interest. A belief in the existence of large 
districts of country lying east of India, but connected 
with it, was now pretty generally entertained. But, in 
addition to this general idea^ Columbus had reached a 
strong conviction that the nearest course to this supposed 
country would be by sailing west. While the Portu- 
gese, therefore, were attempting an eastern passage, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, his enthusiastic piind glowed 
with the keenest ardour to carry out his own scheme; 
and this feeling was brought to a hight by a religious 
or superstitious conviction that he was thus destined to 
convey the gospel to the utmost ends of the earth. 
With these impressions, Columbus adopted the most 
energetic measures for carrying out his designs, in which 
he persevered with a zeal so ipdomitable, as at last 
overcame the most discouraging, and all but insur- 
mountable, difficulties with which he had to contend. 
^e applied for assistance to Gen'oa, to Portugal, to 
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prince and people with the most nnbonnded enthnsiasm. 
On the 25th September of the same year, Columbns left 
Cadiz, on a second expedition, with 17 ships and 1500 
men. He discovered the Car'ibbee Islands, Jamaica, 
&c. ; and, after experiencing great difficulties from the 
mntinies of his colonists^ and other hardships, he re- 
turned again to Cadiz, on the 11th June, 1496, to 
vindicate himself from charges which envy and malice 
bad raised against him. Having dispelled these 
calumnies, he embarked on a third voyage, 30th May, 
1498^ with 6 vessels. After discovering the main land 
of South America, Columbus sailed for the settlement 
of Hayti, or as he named it, Hispaniola^ to recruit 
his health. Various oircumstances now conspired 
to give eflfect to the calumnies of the enemies of 
Columbus^ so that at last Ferdinand was instigated, 
in July, 1500, to send out a governor to supersede him; 
and with authority to send him home a prisoner. He 
w^as sent off in chains, along with his two brothers. The 
persons in charge of him would have taken off'his chains, 
"but the brave Columbus indignantly said, ** I will wear 
them till the king orders otherwise, and will preserve 
them as memorials of his gratitude," He afterwards 
hung them up in his cabinet, and requested that they 
should be buried in his grave. The general feeling of 
indignation which burst forth throughout Spain on the 
arrival of Columbus at Cadiz in fetters, compelled the 
king to disclaim all knowledge of the shameful tran- 
saction. He ordered the prisoner's immediate release, 
and received him at court with wonted distinction. Still 
he kept the injured Columbus in suspense for nine 
months, and at last, instead of giving him redress, ap* 
pointed another as governor of Hispaniola in his place, 
at the same time promising great things to Columbus, 
in the shape of a new expedition. Columbus still be- 
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lieved that his discoveries were part of Asia^ and was, 
therefore^ more conyinced than ever of the possibility of 
finding a passage by the Isthmus of Darien to the East 
Indies. To accomplish this was now his great desire. 
He continued to urge upon the king the fulfilment of 
his solemn promises ; but at length despairing of justice, 
)ie was glad to accept of limited powers, with four slender 
vessels and f 50 men, again to attempt his favourite 
object. With these he once more left Cadiz, on the 
9th May, 1502, and crossed the Atlantic for the seventh 
time. Being denied all relief at Hayti, he was swept 
away by the currents to the north-west. By and bye 
he lost two of his vessels, and after a few more efforts he 
was compelled, by the clamours of his men, and the 
crazy state of his remaining vessels, to resign his 
cherished scheme and return. He sought to reach 
Hispaniola, but was again wrecked off Jamaica, where 
he lost both of his ships, and was thus left with his 
qrews entirely without the means of escape. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting two canoes from the natives, 
with which he prevailed on some of his boldest and best 
men to attempt a voyage to Hayti, to inform the 
governor of his situation. Several months passed with- 
out a ray of hope, and part of his companions, reduced 
to despair^ rebelled, threatened his life, and settled on 
another part of the island. Here they treated the 
natives so ill, that they ceased to bring any of the parties 
supplies, and the destruction of all seemed to be certain. 
In these painful circumstances, Columbus took advantage 
of the ignorance and superstition of the natives. Knowing 
that a total eclipse of the moon was about to take place, 
he threatened them with the vengeance of his God if 
they should persist in their emnity. As a proof of his 
assertion, the moon, he said, would lose its light as a 
token of the punishment that would befall them. When 
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they beheld the threat seemingly confirmed in the eclipse 
they hastened to bring him provisions, and to implore 
his intercession with the Deity. After remaining a 
year on the island, relief appeared. The persons sent to 
Hayti returned with a ship, which they had bought 
themselves — the governor refusing all assistance. In 
this vessel, Columbus, with his companions, left Jamaica 
and sailed for Spain, where he arrived, 7th November, 
1504, sick and exhausted ; and soon after received the 
painful news of the death of bis patroness, Queen Isabella. 
After lingering a year and a half in neglect, poverty, 
and pain, death came to his relief, at Yalladolid, on the 
20th May, 1506. 

CON DEE, JOSIAH, editor of a series of volumes 
called The Modern Traveller^ containing narratives of 
travels in all parts of the world. Mr. Conder is also 
author of several volumes both in prose and poetry. He 
died in London, on the 27th December, 1855, aged 66, 

CHONDROPTERYG'II-GIOUS, (from chondros, 
Gr., a gristle, and pterygiorij Gr., a little wing, or jpieryx^ 
Gr., a fin or wing), hence the name given to a class of 
fishes which have gristly fins, or gills somewhat like 
small wings, such as the sturgeon, ray, &c. 

CONSUL, the title given to the chief magistrate in 
ancient Rome. In modern times, an officer appointed to 
superintend the trade of his nation, and to protect the 
interests of its people in foreign countries. 

COOK, Captain JAMES, a distinguished navigator, 
was the son of a Yorkshire peasant. He was bom at 
the village of Marton, in 1728. After receiving a very 
plain education, he was apprenticed to a shopkeeper in 
the fishing town of Staiths, on the east coast. Here his 
love for the sea was soon displayed, and having procured 
a discharge from his master, he apprenticed himself 
anew to a company engaged in the coal trade at Whitby. 
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Cook faltbfally served this firm for some years, and as a 
reward was raised to the situation of mate, In 1 755 he 
joined the royal navy, and proved himself so skilfal and 
trustworthy a seaman, that^ by the recommendation of 
his captain, he was appointed, in 1759, master of the 
war-ship Mercury, with which he was present at the 
taking of Quebec by Wolfe. The bravery and marine 
skill which he here displayed soon procured him farther 
promotion. After passing eight years in the discharge 
of various important services on the coast of Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland, he was chosen in 1767, as a fit 
person to take the command of the Endeavour, in a 
scientific voyage to the South Pacific Ocean. She 
sailed from Plymouth, in 1768. After visiting the 
Society Islands, Cook resumed his voyage southwards, 
August, 1769, in search of Australia. He came in sight 
of land in October, but found it to be New Zealand. On 
leaving this next year, he sailed westward, and reached 
New Holland in April. After making many valuable 
discoveries. Captain Cook arrived in England in 1771, 
and was raised to the rank of Commander. In July, 
next year. Cook undertook a second voyage to the South 
Seas, in a vessel called the Resolution, which occupied 
three years. Captain Cook was engaged in a third ex- 
pedition to ascertain whether any communication existed 
between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans in the northern 
regions. In this voyage he again commanded the 
Resolution, which sailed from Plymouth, July, 1776. 
Amongst the discoveries of this voyage were the Sand- 
wich Islands in the North Pacific, Here Captain Cook 
had come to pass the winter of 1778-9, When ex- 
amining one of these islands, called Owhyhee, the 
natives stole one of his boats. The xap tain went ashore 
on the 14th February, 1779, to endeavour to recover 
it, when he and four of his men were killed in a 
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skirmish which took place between them and the 
islanders. He was much regretted; and, besides the 
honours conferred upon liimself^ the Government showed 
their value of his services by conferring a handsome 
pension on his widow, who lived till she was nearly 
100 years of age. 

CORCULUM, Lat., a little heart, a sweet heart. 

CORNWALL, BARRY, a name assumed by Bryan 
Walter Procter, a London barrister and poet of consider- 
able reputation. In 1815, he published a small volume 
of Dramatic Scenes of a domestic character, which be- 
came popular. He has since given to the public A 
Sicilian Story ; Marcian Golonna ; The Flood of Thessaly^ 
and other poems, including the War Song of the Greeks, 

COROL'LA, Lat., a little crown or garland ; a 
coronet. 

CORTEX-ICIS, Lat, a rind or bark; a shell or peel; 
the flower of a plant. 

COSSACKS, a singular people chiefly inhabiting the 
southern parts of Russia. Neither their own origin, nor 
that of their name is well known, although the latter is 
supposed to be derived from the Tartar word kasaJc^ or 
Jcaisaks, which signifies light-armed horsemen. War is 
their profession, and at present their troops amount to 
upwards of 100,000 men, and are wholly composed of 
cavalry. They are now subject to Russia, and hold 
their lands by military tenure, which obliges every indi- 
vidual to serve four years in the Russian army. 

COTYLE'DON, Gr., from Jcotyle, a cup, or a cavity. 

COWPER, WILLIAM. This delightful poet was 
born in November, 1731, at Birkhampstead, in Hert- 
fordshire, of which place his father, the Rev. John 
Cowper, D.D,, was rector. From childhood the poet 
appears to have been of a very delicate habit both of 
body and mind. His tender feelings got a severe shock 
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by the death of his mother, in 1737. Although he was 
then only in his sixth year, this event left such an im- 
pression on his mind, that he refers to it in the most 
touching manner in a poem written fifty-three years 
afterwards. In the year of his mother's death, young 
Cowper was sent to school in his native county, where 
he spent two years of much misery on account of the 
cruel conduct of an elder boy. At the age of ten, he 
>7as sent to Westminster School, where he finished his 
education, and left it in 1749, having made great attain- 
ments in languages. Cowper was now engaged for 
three years to an attorney, but besides having little 
taste for law, his natural shyness of disposition, and 
dread of inixing with the world, were so great as 
to destroy all hopes of his succeeding in this pro- 
fession. The influence of his friends now procured 
him the oflSce of clerk of the private committee in 
the House of Lords, but his extreme diffidence made 
him almost immediately resign the office, and accept 
that of clerk to the Journals, which though less lucrative 
he expected would not expose bim to the necessity of 
appearing in public. It unfortunately happened, how- 
ever, that, on account of a dispute in the House of Lords, 
he was required to appear at the bar, to establish his 
claim to the office. The thought of this was so terrible 
to his singularly sensitive mind, as almost to overwhelm 
its powers ; and as the day approached, his terror be- 
came so great, that the friends who called to accompany 
him to the House were glad to consent to his resignation. 
After recovering from the effects of this awful struggle^ 
he returned in 1765, to Huntingdon, where he became 
acquainted with the family of Mr. Unwin. On Mr. 
Unwin's death, in 1767, Cowper, with Mrs. Unwin'a 
family, removed to Gluey, in Buckinghamshire, where 
he enjoyed the endearing friendship of the Rev. John 
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Newton. Here be wrote the most of bis poems, and 
translated Horner^ wbicb is considered tbe best version 
in onr language. Early in 1794, tbe poet fell into a state 
of great dejection, wbicb continued, witb sbortintervals 
of comparative tranquility^ till bis deatb, wbicb took 
place on tbe 2«5tb April, 1800, in bis 69tb year. 
Cowper deservedly stands very bigb as a poet. In bim 
tbere is a beautiful blending of genius and principle, so 
tbat in praising tbe poet we run no risk, as in too many 
cases^ of lending our aid to tbe spread of vice and 
irreligion. 

CRESCENT (from cresco^ I grow; crescens^ Lat, 
growing), tbe increasing or new moon, wbicb, when 
receding 'from tbe sun, sbows a curving rim of ligbt, 
ending in borns or points. — Tbe Turkisb flag ; wbicb 
bears a representation of tbe new moon, used as an 
emblem of tbe Turkisb power or empire. 

CROLY, Rev. GEORGE, LL.D., late rector of St 
Stepben's, Walbrook, London, an eloquent preacber 
and eminent autbor, botb in prose and verse, was bom 
in Dublin, in 1785, and received bis university education 
at Trinity College in tbat city. In tbe words of a 
modern author, Dr. Croly has written poetry, serious 
and comic, tragedies and comedies, satire and panegyric, 
sermons and songs, novels and newspapers^ and all ojf 
them well. Dr, Croly's chief poetical works are Paris in 
1815; The Angel of the World; Gems from the Antique^ 
Catiline^ dbc. His principal prose puolications are 
Sahthiel, a work of much merit ; Marston ; Lives of 
George IV. and Burke; a work upon tbe Revelation, dec. 
Dr. Croly died in London, 24tb Nov., 1860, aged 75. 

CROMWELL, OLIVER. This astonishing man 
was born at Huntingdon, on the 25tb April, 1599, of a 
respectable, though not very wealthy family. His boy- 
hood was characterized more by reirtlessness of disposi- ' 
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tion and the love of miscliief than for attention to his 
edncation. Two remarkable incidents are mentioned 
that occurred to him in youth. During his infancy, a 
large ape snatched him out of his cradle, and, to tiie 
terror of the family, mounted with him to the top of the 
house. And some years afterwards, he was rescued by 
a clergyman from being drowned. When 17, he went 
to Cambridge, but his father dying soon afterwards, his 
mother sent him to London to study law when he had 
been only one year at college. In Loudon he spent the 
most of his time in bad company and sinful habits, and 
on returning home, two or three years afterwards, his 
conduct was so bad that he lost the favour of his uncle, 
Sir Oliver Cromwell. Shortly after this, however, a 
great change took place in his character. From being 
dissipated, he became decidedly pious, regained the 
favour of his friends, and soon afterwards married a 
baronet's daughter. Having taken a part against the 
despotic proceedings of Charles I., he was elected M.P. 
for his native town in 1628, This parliament the Eang 
soon arbitrarily dissolved, and Cromwell now retired for 
some years to a farm in the Isle of Ely, in his native 
county. In 1637, he wished to emigrate with his 
family to America, but was prevented by the govern- 
ment; and, in 1640 he was elected a member of the 
Long Parliament for the town of Cambridge. Judging 
from Cromwell's circumstances and appearance at this 
period, the most sanguine mind could not by any possi- 
bility have anticipated the power and dignity to which 
he afterwards attained. Sir Philip Warwick gives the 
following graphic description of him: — " The first time 
that I ever took notice of him was in the beginning of 
the parliament held in November, 1640, when I vainly 
thought myself a courtly young gentleman (for we 
conrtiers valued ourselyes much upon our good clothes). 
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I came one morning into the bouse, well clad, and 
perceived a gentleman speaking, whom I knew not, 
very ordinarily apparelled ; for it was a plain cloth 
suit, which seemed to be made by an ill country 
tailor ; his linen was plain, and not very clean ; and I 
remember a speck or two of blood upon his little band, 
which was not much larger than his collar; his hat was 
without a hat*band; his stature was of a good size; his 
sword stuck close to his side; his countenance swollen 
and reddish ; his voice sharp and untunable ; and his 
eloquence full of fervour." The tyranny and oppression 
of Charles had now brought matters between him and 
his Parliament to a crisis 5 and on the breaking out of 
the civil war in 1642, Cromjeell raised a troop of horse, 
with which he took the field in support of the Parliament. 
Although he was now 43 years of age, and had never 
practised arms, yet the tact in the drilling and disciplin- 
ing of his regiment, and the general military abilities 
which he soon displayed, speedily raised him to great 
influence both in the army and in the state. In 1646, 
his services were publicly acknowledged and rewarded 
by a grant of £2500 yearly. His career was one of 
uninterrupted success. After subduing Wales and Ire- 
land, he was made General of the Commonwealth, in 
1650, (the king having been put to death the year 
previous,) when he set out for Scotland, which had 
received Charles II. as king. After obliging it to sub- 
mit, he returned to England, and was rewarded with 
new honours, and an additional £4000 a-year. In 
1653, he dismissed the Long Parliament by force, and 
was declared Protector by the army. His government 
was conducted with great ability and vigour, both at 
home and abroad, and the nation raised to so much 
dignity and prosperity under it, that the Parliament, in 
1667, offered him the title of King. He refused the 
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title, but exercised the power. Tea, bis proceedings 
were sometimes even as arbitrary and despotic as those 
of Charles, for which he lost his kingdom and bis bead : 
but it must be confessed, even by his enemies, that 
such acts were the result of necessity in the extraordi- 
nary difficult circumstances in which he was placed, 
and that the nation enjoyed much personal freedom 
under his government. He died on the 3rd September, 
1658, in the 60th year of his age, and was buried with 
great pomp in Westminster. Cromwell's history is one 
of those mighty serieses of events, whose occasional oc- 
currence in the government of the world must compel 
all who are not confirmed atheists (if there be any such) 
to acknowledge the over-ruling providence of God ; for, 
notwithstanding his consummate abilities and sagacity, 
something more than these is required to account for 
his astonishing career of success, in the midst of the 
accumulated difficulties with which he was beset 

CBUSA'DEES. During the dark ages of Popish 
influence and superstition, it was considered a work of 
great merit to perform a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. When 
the Holy Land fell into the hands of the Turks^ these 
pilgrims were treated with great cruelty, and many of 
them put to death. To punish the Mohammedans for 
this barbarous conduct, and to deliver Palestine from 
their sway, the kings and princes of Europe entered 
into a grand league to lead their combined armies 
against these eastern infidels. These mighty expeditions, 
which principally took place in the 12th century, being 
headed by priests bearing large crosses, and each man 
having a red cross on his breast, were called crusades, 
from the Latin word cruse cis^ a cross; and hence those 
who took part in them were named crusaders. 

CURRAN, JOHN PHILPOT, an Irish advocate of 
great talent and celebrity, was born of humble parents 
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at Newmarket, near Cork, in 1750, and edacated at 
Dublin College, after which he went to London, and 
studied law. In due time he was called to the bar, and 
by the influence of his talents rose to great reputation. 
He was a member of the Irish House of Commons, and 
was rewarded for his services with the oflSce of Master 
of the Bolls, which he held till 1814. He then resigned, 
and received a pension of £3000 a year. With this he 
retired to England, and resided chiefly in the vicinity of 
London. He died in November, 1817. 

CUTHULLIN, or CUCHULLIN (Coo-quhool'-in), 
an ancient hero of the Hebrides or Western Isles, cele- 
brated by the Gaelic bards for his wisdom, strength, and 
valour. CuchuUin, when very young, married Bragela, 
the daughter of Sorglan ; and passing over to Ireland, 
lived for some time with Connal, King of Ulster. His 
wisdom and valour, in a short time, gained him such 
reputation, that, in the minority of Cormac, the supreme 
King of Ireland, he was chosen guardian to the young 
king, and sole manager of the war against Swaran* 
King of Lochlin. After a series of great actions, 
Cuchullin was killed in battle, in the 27th year of his 
age. They still profess to show the remains of his 
palace at Dunscaich, in the isle of Sky, although he 
flourished in the early ages. 

CYCLADES (from kyklos^ Gr», a circle), the larg« 
body of islands lying in the branch of the Mediterranean 
sea which separates Greece and European Turkey from 
Asia Minor, anciently called the Aegean Sea, but now 
the Archipelago, from archos^ Gr., chief, and pelagos^ 
Gr,, a sea. The name Cyclades was originally applied 
only to the group of islands lying nearest the Grecian 
coast, which form a kind of circle ; and those scattered 
along the Asiatic coast received the name of Sporades, 
from sporaden^ Gr., scattered; but the whole of the 
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islands in the Archipelago are now generally incladed 
under the appellation Cyclades. They are very nancie- 
rons, bnt most of the smaller islands are mere masses 
of barren rock, though often of beautiful marble. The 
larger islands are strikingly picturesque, and generally 
very fertile, producing all the rich fruits of a warm 
climate. The Cyclades are the scenes of most of the 
fables of heathen mythology. The western gronp are 
considered a part of Europe, and belong to Greece. The 
most of the others belong to Turkey. — Eastern Cyclades, 
a general name given by the poet to the large groups 
of islands lying to the east and south-east of Asia. 

CYPRIAN QUEEN. Venus, the goddess of Love, 
received this title, because, according to the fable, she 
spmng from the sea near the island of Cyprus, and was 
particularly worshipped there. 

D. 

DALE, Rev. THOMAS, M,A., Canon of St. PauFs 
Cathedral, and Vicar of St. Pancras, London, was bom 
at Pentonville, London, 22nd August, 1797. Three 
years afterwards he lost his mother; and his ftither, hav- 
ing married a second time, went out to the West Indies 
as editor of a public journal, where he soon fell a victim 
to the climate, leaving his son at a very early age a 
helpless orphan in the hands of strangers. Bnt he ex- 
perienced the faithfiilness of the promise. When father 
and mother forsake thee, then the Lord will take thee 
up. In 1805, through the kindness of friends, he was 
admitted into Christ's Hospital, where he acquired an 
excellent education, and was treated with special kind- 
ness by the late Dr. Trollope, the head-master, who 
must have been much gratified by the future good con- 
duct and success of his pupil. In 1817 Mr. Dale 
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entered Corpus CbriBti College, Cambridge, and next 
year published his Widow of Nain, It is' a pleasing 
fact, and one that but seldom occurs, that the success of 
Mr. Dale's first literary effort, which passed through six 
editions in a very short time, not only afforded him the- 
means of prosecuting his studies at Cambridge, but also 
introduced him to the notice of several influential persons 
who became bis firmest friends, and to some of whom 
he was considerably indebted for the success which at* 
tended his subsequent efforts. This first volume was 
speedily followed by The Outlaw of Taurus, and Irad 
and Adah, a Tale of the Flood. In 1819, Mr. Dale 
was married to the accomplished daughter of the late 
M. J. M. Richardson, a much respected bookseller of 
Gomhill. Soon after his marriage he opened a boarding 
academy which he continued for some years with great 
success. Mr. Dale received priest's orders in the Church 
of England, in 1 823. In 1826, he became Assistant of 
St. Bride's parish, and in the same year took his degree 
of M.A. In 1828, he accepted the Professorship of 
English Language and Literature in the London Uni- 
versity, but resigned it in 1830; and from 1836 to 
1839 he filled a similar chair in King's College. 

Although our space is so limited, yet the following 
letters from Sir Robert Feel to Mr. Dale, are so honour- 
able to both parties, and afford such a noble example 
to men in power in the bestowal of their patronage, 
that we cannot withhold tbem. 






Whitehall GardoDS, Srd Jaauaiy, 1835. 

Sir, — Being deevoas of placing in the parish of St. Bride's a 
resident clergjinan oi high character, and eminent aa a preacher, 
I heg leave to make you the offer of the Hying. I know not 
whether the aj^iutment will he an ohject to you or not ; but it 
will be gratifying to you, I am sure, to receive an offer dictated 
eolely by consideration of your professional and general character. 
1 have the honour to be, Sir, your obedt. Servt, '* Bobbbt Psel." 
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Without the slightest personal acquaintance with, or 
solicitation from, Mr. Dale, Sir Robert again wrote the 
following letter: — 

"Whitehall, 19th October, 1843. 

"Sib, — When in power in 1835, I appointed you the Minister 
of an important and populous district of the metropolis, in the 
confident expectation that your appointment would promote the 
tfpiritnal welfare of that district. My expectation in this respect 
has been fully justified ; and I have had the satisfaction of rt* 
ceiving ample testimony to the zeal and abih'ty with which yos 
have discharged the duties of a parish minister. For the purpose 
of rewarding your successful exertions, and of encouraging others 
in the faithful discharge of their sacred functions, I have recom- 
mended to Her Majesty that you should be selected for the vacant 
Canonry of St. Paul'*--, and Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to approve of the recommendation. — I am, Sir, your 
faithful Servant, " Robert Peel." 

Mr. Dale was translated from St. Bride's to St. 
Pancras in 1846. Besides the three poetical works 
already mentioned, Mr. Dale published A Translation of 
Sophocles, 1824; Sermons, 1830-32-35-36; The Sabbath 
Companion ; The Good Shepherd, dhc, 

DALTON, JOHN, LL.D.,a distinguished philosopher 
and chemist^ born at Eaglesfield, in Cumberland, in 
September, 1766. He attended a school taught by a 
Quaker till ho was twelve years of age, where, it is said, 
"he made very considerable progress in knowledge." 
That this was the case, and that he possessed no ordi- 
nary energy and abilities, may be believed from the fact, 
that^ at the age of 1 3, he commenced a school in his 
native village, which he taught for two seasons. In 
1781, at the age of 15, Dalton removed to Kendal, to 
act as usher in the boarding-school of his cousin, Mr« 
George Bewlej . Here he resided till 1792, actively 
engaged in learning and teaching mathematics and the 
physical sciences. In 1788, Dalton commenced his 
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imeteorolo^cal observations, which led directly or indi- 
rectly to dl his great discoveries; and, in 1793, he gave 
to the public his first work, which was on this subject, 
entitled Meteorological Observations and Essays, In the 
same year he removed to Manchester, to fill the chair of 
professor of natural philosophy, in the New College 
opened in that city, where he passed the remainder of 
his days. He acted as professor in the Manchester 
Institution for six years, until its removal, in 1799, to 
York, when he again returned to his private teaching, 
but all the while prosecuting with great assiduity his 
private studies. From 1794 till 1803, Dalton was 
busily engaged with experiments and observations on 
such subjects as the fall of rain, the deposition of dew, 
the origin of springs^ the power of fluids to conduct heat, 
the constitution of mixed gases, the force of steam, 
evaporation, and the expansion of gases by heat ; and, 
in the following year (1804), he made known his grand 
discovery called the Atomic Theory, which supposes 
every known substance to be composed of indefinitely 
small particles or atoms, each atom posessing all the 
properties of the mass to which it belongs. This system 
was fully illustrated in his well-known work entitled 
New System of Chemical Philosophy , published in 1808. 
For many years Dalton^s merits were not generally 
appreciated in his own country. It was not till 1822, 
when he paid a visit to Paris, and was received with 
great distinction by the French philosophers, as one 
whom they delighted to honour, that his own country- 
men were aroused to consider his claims, and do him 
justice. Soon after this he rose to universal esteem, 
and had many honours heaped upon him ; such as the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law, by the University of 
Oxford, in 1832; a pension of Ii.l50 from the king in 
the fiJllowing year, which was raised to L.300 in 1836; 
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tke honorary degree of LL-D, by the University c^ 
Edinburgh^ in 1834, &c., &c. Dalton died on the 29th 
Jaly^ 1844, at the advanced age of almost 78. He 
was distinguished through life for the excellent moral 
qualities which characterize the Society of Friends or 
Quakers, of which he was a respected member. 

D'ANVILLE, J.B., author of a CompencKu>m of 
Ancient Geography^ in 2 volumes. 

DELIQUES'GENT, from liquescoj Lat., to grow 
moist, to melt. 

DEL08 {dehsy Gr.^ manifest or evident). A small 
island in the Grecian Archipelago, forming one of the 
group called Cyclades. According to the ancient fables, 
it was originally a floating island, and was raised from 
the bottom of the sea by Neptune, to be the birth-plaoer 
of Apollo (who was also called Phoebus) and his sister, 
Diana, Hence the poet says, ^' Delos rose and Pheabua 
sprung." This island contained a famous temple for 
the worship of Apollo, and was held very sacred by the 
ancients. It had a great many names, such as Asteria^ 
Cynthia, Ortygia, &c. Its modern names are Delos^ 
Dili, and Sailles. 

DELUC, JEAN ANDRE, was bom at Geneva, in 
1727. In the earlier part of his life, he took an active 
part in the politics of his country, but afterwards for- 
sook both^ and went to England to devote himself to 
scientific pursuits. The after part of his life wa» 
principally spent in the study of geology, which he 
prosecuted with great ardour in different countries, an4 
enriched science with important discoveries. Oeluc's 
works, which are chiefly upon this science, are veiy 
voluminous. His first publication in this departm«nt 
was letters addressed to Charlette, Queen of George IIL^ 
who appointed him her reader. After acting for some 
time as professor of p1a.i\oao^^i^ Va. \Jaa TLxs^^^-t^xX-i ^ 
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Gottingen^ in Hanover, he returned to England, and 
pajssed the remainder of hiB days chiefly at Wuidsor, where 
he died, November, 1817, in the 91st year of his age. 

DHU, RODERICK, the name given by Sir Walter 
Soott to one of the fictitious persons introduced into his 
poem of The Lady of the Lake. 

DICK, THOMAS, LL.D., an able and profitable 
writer on natural and moral philosophy. Dr. Dick was 
born in Dundee, in November, 1774. His father, Mr. 
Mungo Dick, being engaged as a manufacturer in the 
coarse-linen trade, proposed to train his son to the same 
business* With this view, not thinking it necessary to 
give him more than an ordinary education, he was 
pretty early commenced to learn ike weaving ; but it 
was soon discovered that this occupation was not in 
keeping with h)s taste and inclinations. At the age of 
thirteen, with all his disadvantages, he commenced with 
enthusiasm the study of the sublime science of astronomy. 
What money he could collect was spent in books. The 
readin^^ of these, the constructing of telescopes with 
pasteboard and old spectacle^eyes, or other such lenses 
as his genius enabled him to form, and such like intel- 
lectual exercises, occupied far more of his attention than 
the treddles and shutUe. '* I ken nae what t' dae wi' 
th«Lt laddie Tarn,'' exclaimed his father, with a shake of 
the head, '^ for he seems t' care for naething but books 
and glasses." At length ^ Tam was wisely allowed to 
woo his ** books and glosses ;" and at the age of 1 6, he 
b€icame assistant teacher in a school, and commenced 
the study of Latin, with the view of attending college. 
In 1794, he entered the University of Edinburgh, and 
in the spring of 179fi was appointed teacher of the 
Orphans' Hospital in that city. Two years afterwards 
he resigned this situation, in order to pursue hla caUa^ 
9tudifi& About this period Mr. I>\cSK!^xDMA\i^«ss!6^«.- 
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cidedly impressed with religious trntb ; and the study 
of the scriptures^ and works upon divinity, now engaged 
much of his attention. Having finished the course of 
study required, Mr. Dick was licensed, in 1801, by the 
Secession Church, to preach the gospel. After offi- 
ciating in this capacity for several years in different 
parts of Scotland, he complied with a warm invitation 
which he received from the minister and session be- 
longing to his church at Methven, in Perthshire, to 
undertake the management of a school under their 
superintendence in that place. Besides conducting the 
ordinary classes of the school at Methven, Dick instituted 
classes for the teaching of the sciences to the people. 
He, at the same time, formed a public library, now 
numbering about 2000 volumes, thus establishing one 
of the first of these popular literary institutions in Great 
Britain which have now become so common, and so 
much appreciated. After a successful course of ten 
years at Methven, Mr. Dick removed to an educational 
establishment in Perth, where he laboured for other ten 
years in teaching and writing. He finally built a 
residence at Broughty-Ferry, a thriving village in 
Forfarshire, situated on the estuary of the Tay, six 
miles above its junction with the German Ocean, to 
which he retired in 1827, and where he devoted him- 
self to the pursuits of literature and science till his 
death, which took place on the 29th July, 1857, at the 
ripe age of almost 83, The Senatus of Union College, 
New- York, in the most handsome manner, conferred on 
him a deserved mark of respect, by unanimously sending 
him, entirely free of expense, the honorary degree of 
LL.D. In 1837, Dr, Dick visited London, where he 
published his Celestial Scenery : about the same period 
he also visited Paris, and other celebrated cities of 
France, The following, with the one mentioned above, 
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are Dr. Dick's principal works: — The Christian Philo- 
sopher ; The Philosophy of Religion ; The Philosophy 
of a Futwre State; Diffusion of Knowledge; Moral 
Improvement of Mankind^ &c All of these works had, 
and continue to have, a very extensive circulation, 
especially The Christian Philosopher, from which the 
three articles which appear in The Course^ with Dick's 
name attached, have been extracted. 

DIDO, or ELISSA, a daughter of Belus, king of 
Tyre, who married Sichseus, her uncle, who was priest 
of Hercules, and very rich. Her brother, Pygmalion, 
who ascended the throne of Tyre at his father's death, 
murdered SichaBUS to get possession of his riches. Dido, 
much cast down by the loss of her husband, whom she 
tenderly loved, and by whom she was equally esteemed, 
set sail with a number of Tyrians, who wished to escape 
the tyranny of Pygmalion, in quest of a new settlement. 
During her voyage. Dido visited the island of Cyprus, 
and carried away fifty women to be wives tQ her followers. 
Her fleet was driven by a storm upon the coast of Tunis, 
in Africa. Here she bought as much ground from the 
inhabitants as could be enclosed by a bull's hide, which 
was cut into thongs, and made to encompass a pretty 
large piece of ground. Upon this she built, 869 b.c, 
a citadel called Byrsa, the Latin word for an ox's hide. 
This afterwards became the famous city of Carthage. 
Elissa's beauty, and the fame of her enterprise^ gained 
her many lovers; and her subjects wished her to marry 
Irabas, king of Mauritania (now Fez and Morocco), who 
inforced his request by a threat of war. Elissa begged 
three months to give a final answer, and in the mean- 
time caused a funeral pile to be erected, as if wishing 
by a solemn sacrifice to appease the manes of SichaBUS, 
to whom she had promised eternal fidelity. When all 
was prepared, she stabbed herself on the pile^ in pre- 
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senoe of her people, and hence was called Dido^ from 
didomij Gr., I give up, instead of Elissa. 

DORIC, or DOBIAM, belonging to Doris, a distrid 
in the centre of Greece, or the Dorians, a Grecian tribe 
famed for its warriors. 

DOUGLAS, Sib JAMES, one of the most renowned 
heroes of Scotland, was one of the earliest, bravest, and 
most devoted friends of King Bobert Bruce. And no 
small share of the extraordinary success that accom- 
panied the noble struggle of that royal patriot to secure 
his country's independence, as well as his own rights, is 
due to the brilliant efforts of this faithful follower. 
William, Lord of Douglas, Sir James' father, having 
joined Wallace in his heroic stand against the English, 
waa taken prisoner, and carried into England, where he 
afterwards died. In the meantime, his estates in the 
south of Scotland were bestowed upon Lord Gliffofd by 
Edward, Eixi^g of England. Sir James, but yet a boy, 
sought safety in France ; and for three years seemed to 
forget his misfortunes amongst the gaieties of Paris. Oq 
the death of his father, about the year 1302, he be* 
thought himself, however, and returned to Scotlandi, 
being then a youth of about ISL He was kindly ze« 
ceived by Lamberton, Bishop of St. Andrews, with whon 
he lived for some years. As soon as young Douglas 
heard that Bruce had asserted his claim to the crowa 
of Scotland, he resolved, with the secret consent of his 
protector, to join the King. He mat. him and his 
party when on his way to Scone to be crowned* Im*> 
mediately on recognizing the Ring, the young hero, 
kneeling, offered him his services and allegiance. Bruee^ 
emlu^acing him, received him with great kindness^ an4 
gave him a command in his little army. From thai 
day he became one of his most devoted adherents and 
confidential friends* But our space will not permit even 
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the most summary reference to bis extraordinary ex- 
ploits. He was one of the chief commanders in the 
glorioius Battle of Bannockbom ; and King Robert, at 
his death, intrnsted him to carry his heart to the Holy 
Land, and place it in the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
Douglas, attended by a splendid retinue of knights and 
esquires, left Scotland to execute this last charge of his 
royal master ; but being attracted to Spain by a war 
which was going on between the Christians and Moors, 
he took part with the former, and although his party 
was suocessful, he, in the eagerness of pursuit, was sur- 
rounded and killed. His body was brought home to 
Scotland by his companions, and buried in the family 
vault, Barbour states that Douglas was engaged during 
his career in 70 encounters with the enemy, 57 of 
which he gained. The family of Douglas afterwards 
became so powerful in the history of Scotland, as even 
to threaten the monarchy itself, 

DRAKE, Sir FRANCIS, was bom at Tavistock, in 
Devonshire, in 1545. His father being a zealous Pro- 
testant, to avoid the persecution of Queen Mary, retired 
to Kent, and latterly settled near Chatham, where 
Francis passed his youth. He was the eldest of twelve 
sons, and his father being poor, after receiving but a 
very moderate education, he was early bound to the 
master of a coasting vessel. Having been steady and 
well behaved, his master at his death bequeathed his 
vessel to young Drake. After continuing the same 
trade for some time, he suddenly sold his ship, and em- 
barked himself and his little fortune in the expedition 
undertaken in 1667 by his relative, Sir John Hawkens, 
against the Spaniards in the Bay of Mexico. Though 
only 22, he received the command of a small bark, and 
displayed considerable valour at Vera Cruz ; but the 
English being unsuccessfuL he lost all he possessed. A 
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hatred of the Spaniards, and a wish to retrieve his loss^ 
made him undertake new expeditions against them. 
After having accomplished two other voyages to the 
West Indies^ to increase his experience and information, 
he set sail a third time, in 1572, from Plymouth for 
America, with two vessels, commanded by himself and 
his brother John. On this occasion he took the towns 
of Nombre de Dios and Vera Cruz, on the south-east of 
Mexico^ and returned with a rich spoil. After his return, 
he fitted out three frigates, at his own expense, and 
joined an expedition to Ireland, under the Earl of Essex. 
In 1577^ Drake again set out for Spanish America^ with 
a miniature fleet of ^ve small ships. After sailing along 
the east coast of South America, he passed through the 
Straits of Magellan, then north the Pacific, along the 
western coast, accomplishing, in his course, many ad- 
venturous exploits and successful attacks upon the 
Spaniards. At California, which he called New Albion, 
he found the men went quite naked. They crowned 
him king, which he accepted, and took possession of the 
country for his sovereign. Queen Elizabeth. Having 
now collected an immense treasure he resolved to re- 
turn home by sailing across the Pacific. He landed at 
the Molucca Islands in safety ; thence set sail for Java; 
then crossed the Indian Ocean ; doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and arrived at Plymouth, September, 1580, 
being the first commander who sailed completely round 
the world, and having been absent for nearly three years. 
Drake was received in England with great eclat ; the 
Queen herself attended a banquet aboard of his ship^ 
and^ at the same time, conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood. In 1585-6, Drake was actively employed 
against Philip II. on the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and 
America. In 1587, with only thirty vessels, and some 
of them of an inferior description, be destroyed thirty 
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Spanish ships in the Port of Cadiz ; and along the 
nei^bouring coasts he took or burned nearly 100 mofe, 
tbns giving Elizabeth time to prepare to meet the 
mighty Spanish fleet which was being fitted out against 
England, called the Armada. Next year, when that 
formidable squadron of 130 vessels appeared. Lord How- 
ard and Drake were mainly instrumental in destroying 
it. In 1589, Drake commanded an expedition designed 
to support the claims of Don Antonia to the throne of 
Portugal, and drive the Spaniards out of that country, 
which, however, proved a failure. Drake was again 
engaged in 1595, along with Sir J. Hawkens, in a new 
undertaking against the Spaniards in the West Indies. 
By a misunderstanding amongst the commanders^ this 
expedition was also unsuccessful. Hawkens died at 
an early stage of the operations; and Drake, after 
making some brave but fruitless attacks upon the 
Spanish settlements, was seized by fever, brought on 
by vexation and fatigue, which terminated his life in 
January, 1597, near Portobello, on the Isthmus of 
Darien. Drake is said to have introduced tobacco and 
the potato into Europe. 

DBANCE, a peak of the Alps. 

DRXJIDISM, a barbarous and cruel system of worship 
practised by the ancient Britons, in which they offered 
human sacrifices. The priests were called Druids, from 
drusj the Greek word for an oak tree, because their 
worship was generally conducted in groves under trees. 
They were viewed with the most servile superstition by the 
people, and enjoyed many privileges. The island of Angle- 
sea in Wales, was the chief seat of Druldical worship. 

DUCAT, a coin differing in value according to the 
country in which it is used. The gold ducat throughout 
Germany is generally about 9s. 4d, The ducat of Naples 
however, is a silver coin, worth only 3s. 3f d. 
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DUTCH, the inhabitants of Holland. 

DTEB, Eev, JOHN, a pleasing poet, bom in 1700, 
at Aberglasney, in Caermarthenshire, and educated at 
Westminster SchooL He began the study of law, but 
soon left it for pursuits more agreeable to his taste-^ 
poetry and painting. Dyer became a pupil to Richard- 
son, the painter, and travelled through Wales practising 
this art ; but although he afterwards went to study in 
Italy, he seems to have gained but little distinction in 
this department. He was more successful as a poet. 
His most popular poem is Orongar Hill, descriptive of 
rural scenery, which was written when travelling in 
Wales, and published in L727. His other poems of 
note are, the Bums of Borne, and The Fleece, from which 
the lines at page 79 of The Course are taken. Mr. 
Dyer latterly became a clergyman of the English Church, 
and died in 1758. 

R 

ELBA, a small island near the north-west coast of 
Italy, to which Napoleon Bonaparte was sent in 1814. 
It is about 10 miles long by 3 broad, and is noted for 
its iron 'mines and marble quarries. Population, 20,06 1 . 
Chief town, Porto Ferrajo ; pop. 3000. 

ELIZAy the same as Dido, which see* 

ELSINORE', a seaport on the island of Zealand, in 
Denmark, near the narrowest part of the strait, called 
the Sound, population, 8000. Here all vessels passing 
through the strait have to pay toll to the King of 
Denmark. Near the town stands a handsome palace, 
and the castle and fortress of Kronborg, built on high 
cliffs. Near these steeps an important naval battle was 
fought in 1801, between the Danes and the British, 
and gained by the latter. The victory is celebrated 
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by Campbell in the lines ending, " By thy wild and 
stormy steep, Elsinore T^ 

ELYT'RA, plural of eZyfron, Gr., a sheath or covering, 
EM'BRYO, (from tmhryouy Qr.), the beginning or 
unfinished state of anything. 

EN PASSANT (ang passang), French, in passing, 
EPAMINON'DAS, a famous Theban statesman and 
general, descended from the ancient kings of B^^'tia, 
one of the Grecian states. He advised Pelop'idas, the 
governor of Thebes, to resist the power of the Spartans, 
who sought to keep Thebes and the other towns of 
Boeotia under their subjection. This led to immediate 
war, and Epaminondas was placed at the head of the 
Theban force, and, with an army much inferior in 
number, gained a signal victory over the renowned 
Spartans, at Leuctra, 371 b.g. The Spartans lost their- 
king and 4000 men. The Theban general followed up 
this victory with so much vigour and military talent, 
that he soon raised his country from the condition of a 
subordinate state, to take the lead among the states of 
Greece. Yet after performing such heroic exploits, on 
returning to Thebes, he was seized as a traitor for 
violating the laws of his country. While he was making 
the armies of Thebes victorious on every side, he ne^ 
glected the law which forbade any citizen to retain in 
his hands the supreme power more than one month, and 
all his eminent services seemed unable to save his life. 
He nobly submitted himself to this absurd law, because 
the law of his country, only begging of his judges that 
it might be inscribed on his tombstone that he had suf- 
fered death for saving his country from ruin. This 
stinging reproof was felt in the proper manner. He 
was not only pardoned, but restored again to supreme 
power. After being successful in Thessaly, he led his 
army into the Morea, the most of whose states had 
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joined the Lacedasmo'iiians. He met the combined 
forces near the town of Martinea, 363 b.c. Just when 
he had broken the ranks of the enemy, and was about 
to gain a victory, he was killed, in the 48th year of his 
age. Epaminondas is as much celebrated for his priyate 
virtues as for his talents and military skill* After this 
hero's death, Thebes sunk down again into its former 
state of subjection. 

ERIN, another name for Ireland. 

ESQUIMAUX (esquema), from esguify Fr., a skif or 
boat, and maux^ pi, of mal^ Fr., ill or evil, having bad 
boats ? the inhabitants of Greenland and the northern 
regions of North America. They are of a copper- 
coloured complexion, with broad, heavy features, and 
lank, jet-black hair, and are remarkably small in 
stature, few of them being above 5 feet in bight. 

E'THAM. See Exodus xiii. 20. 

EUPHRA'TES, an ancient river in Asia, 18tO miles 
long, falling into the Persian Gulf. See Gen, iL 14 ; 
Psalm cxxxvii. 1,2, 

EURO'TAS, a river in Greece, which flowed by 
Sparta. It was named after Eurotas, one of the kings 
of Laconia, a state in Greece, of which Sparta or 
Lacedae'mon was the capital. 

P. 

FAHRENHEIT, GABRIEL DANIEL, was bom 
at Dantzic, in Prussia^ about the end of the 17 th cen- 
tury. He was trained for business, but turned his 
attention to scientific pursuits. After travelling through 
Germany and England to increase his knowledge, he 
settled in Amsterdam, in Holland. He is best known 
for his improvements on the thermometer. By a new 
scale, and using quicksilver instead of spirits of wine^ 
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he very much improved its accuracy, and the instru- 
ment is now known by his name. He died in 1740. 

FALER'NIAN, a rich sort of wine named from Mount 
Falernus, in Naples, which is famous for its grapes. 

FELLAHS, the name given to the country people 
or peasants of Egypt. They are said to be proverbially 
tame and servile, and are even despised by the neigh- 
bouring Beduins, who refuse to intermarry with them. 
(See Bedouins ) 

FITZ-JAMES, a name by which the poet represents 
James V. King of Scotland. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS, Fr., (fleur-day-lee), the flower-de- 
luce or iris, a flower. It is used as the symbol of French 
nationality ; as the rose in England, the thistle in Scot- 
land, and the shamrock in Ireland. 

FLODDEN, a village in the north of Northumber- 
landshire, not far from the Scottish border. Here a 
great battle was fought between the English, led by the 
Earl of Surrey, and the Scots, headed by their king, 
James IV., in 1513. The Scots occupied a strong 
position on rising ground, on the north bank of the river 
Till, with their front defended by the river ; but this 
advantage was completely thrown away, by the unac- 
countable conduct of the King, who, in opposition to 
the strongest remonstrances of his most experienced 
officers, allowed the English to pass the river before his 
eyes unmolested. The consequence was that the Scots 
were completely beaten ; the King, the chief of his 
nobles, and 10,000 common soldiers slain; hence the 
poet calls it dark Flodden. 

FORUM, Lat., the public place of meeting in ancient 
Roman towns^ either to buy and sell^ to hold courts, or 
for other purposes. 

FOSTER, JOHN, a modern author of great power 
and reputation, was bom 17th September, 17 70^ near 
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Halifax. Torksbire, where his father, an intelligent ani 
pious man, occupied a small farm. Besides the work of 
the farm, he employed part of his time in weaving ; an 
art which his son John was taught, and which he prac- 
tised from his 14th to his 17th year, in weaving woollen 
stuffs ', but bis highly intellectual mind had little sym- 
pathy with such mere manual employment, And^ be- 
sides his taste for study, he was prompted to embrace 
every opportunity of improvement, by a strong present- 
ment that he would yet ere long occupy a position more 
congenial to his inclination. When about 14 years old, 
be communicated to a companion his deep sense of his 
sinful and lost state by nature, and that his only hope 
for acceptance with God was in the work and righteous- 
ness of Christy and his after life proved this to have been 
a real change wrought by the Spirit of Giod. When 17, 
Foster became a member of the Baptist Church at Heb- 
denbridge, and by the advice of Dr. Fawcett, his pastor, 
and other friends, he commenced to study for the minis- 
try in that body; and his application was so intense, 
that he frequently spent whole nights in reading and 
meditation. He entered the Baptist College, Bristol^ in 
September, 1791, and left in Alay, 1792. Next year 
he went to preach to a Baptist congregation in Dublin, 
where he remained about a year; visited Cork and other 
places of Ireland, and returned to Yorkshire in February, 
1 796. In 1797, Mr. Foster accepted of an invitation to 
become the minister of a Baptist Church at Chichester, 
where he remained about two and a half years. After 
residing for a short time at Battersea, he removed, in* 
1800, to the village of Downend, near Bristol. In 1804, 
he left Downend, and became the pastor of a church in 
Frome, in Somersetshire. When here, he published his 
Esmys^ in 1805. He resigned his charge at Frome in 
1806, on account of a swelling in his neck. In May^ 
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1808, Mr. Foster was married, when he went to reside 
at the village of Bourton, in Gloucestershire. In 1817, 
he returned to Downend, where he continued till 1821, 
when he removed to Stapleton, within three miles of 
Bristol. Here he continued to reside till his death, in 
October, 1843 (Bayne says 1844). He had previously lost 
his wife in 1832, and his eldest son, a promising youth, 
in 1826. Foster, with all his talents, did not succeed 
as a preacher ; and although he acted as pastor for some 
time in two different congregations, yet he was never 
ordained, even according to the forms of the body to 
which he belonged. As an author he has immortalized 
his name. His writings are both pretty voluminous and 
display talents of the highest order. In respect to some 
of them, at least, he did the utmost that a great mind 
could accomplish by excessive labour to make them 
perfect. From first to last he bestowed upon his essay 
on the Evils of Popular Ignorance about twelve months' 
intense study, day after day, from morning to night. 
Between the years 1805 and 1821, and 1836 and 1840, 
Foster contributed 184 articles to the Eclectic Review^ 
a number of which have been published separately. 

FRANKS, {i.e. J freemen,) originally tribes or nations 
of Germany which banded together to preserve their 
freedom ; hence the name. Between the years 486 and 
496, they conquered, under their king, Glovis, the most 
of France, and gave that country its present name. It 
was formerly called Gallia by the Romans, which the 
English turned into Gaul. 

G. 

GAEL) a Highlander; one who speaks the Gaelic 
language — supposed to be derived from Galli^or Gauls. 
(See Franks.) 
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GALILE'I, GALILE'Oj—although the last word is 
the first name, this great man is better known bj 
it than by his sarname Galilei. He was the son of 
a Florentino Dobleman, and was bom at Pisa, in Tus- 
cany, in 1664. He completed his edncation at the 
university of his birth-place ; but instead of stndjiog 
medicine^ as his father intended, his genius strongly in- 
clined him to geometry and general philosophy, which 
he afterwards prosecuted with distinguished success. 
Being appointed, in 1589, professor of mathematics in 
the University of Pisa, he proceeded to develop the true 
principles of philosophy against the false systems of the 
age, amidst much opposition and even persecution. To 
encape this, he accepted of a professor's chair in the 
College of Padua, to which he removed in 1 592. Here 
Galilei became so popular, that his classes were crowded 
with students from all parts of Europe, The telescope, 
the principle of which had been but recently before dis- 
covered in Holland, Galileo, in 1609, brought to com- 
parative perfection, and applied it, for the first time, to 
the study of the heavens, by which he made many im- 
portant discoveries. While Galileo was prosecuting this 
successful career, a storm was gathering around his head. 
He had adopted the true theory of the heavens, via,, 
that the sun is a fixed body, forming the centre of a 
system ; in opposition to the false notions then held— • 
that the sun and planets moved round our earth as their 
centre. He was, therefore, denounced by the priests as 
a heretic. In 1616, he went to Bome to defend him- 
self ; was admitted into the presence of the Pope, Paul 
V. ; and was able for some time to withstand the perse- 
cution. At last, however, his enemies prevailed. He 
was summoned to Rome in 1633, when in his 70th year, 
and overwhelmed with infirmities; and after lying for 
some months in the prison of the Inquisition, to save his 
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life, he was obliged, in the most solemn manner, upon 
his knees, with his hands on the Bible, before a gather- 
ing of ignorant priests and monks, to renounce the great 
discoveries he had made as delusions and falsehoods. In 
1636, he became totally blind ; this, added to deafness 
and great bodily pain, embittered the last years of this 
illustrious man's life. He died at Arcetri, in January, 
1642, His works were collected and published in 13 
volumes, at Milan, in Italy, 1811. 

GALLIA. (See Franks.) 

GLFRES, the plural oiglis, Lat., a dormouse. 

GONG, a musical instrument, in form very like the 
cover of a large pot, varying from 15 to 20 inches in 
diameter, and having a rim of from 2 to 3 inches in 
depth. It is struck with a stick like a drum. 

GOR'DIAN-KNOT. Gordius, a Phrygian, who, 
though originally a peasant, was raised to the throne of 
his country. During a sedition, the Phrygians consulted 
the oracle of their god, and were told that all their 
troubles would cease as soon as they chose for their 
king the first man they should meet going to the temple 
of Jupiter mounted on a chariot. This happened to be 
Gordius, who was immediately chosen king, upon which 
he devoted his chariot to the temple of Jupiter, in 
Gordium. The knot which tied the yoke to the 
draught-tree, was made in such an artful manner that 
the ends of the cord could not be seen. From this cir- 
cumstance, it is said, a report was soon spread that the 
oracle had promised the empire of Asia to him that 
could untie the Gordian-knot. Alexander the Great, 
when passing Gordium, on his Asiatic expedition, that 
he might have the benefit of the superstition, cut the 
knot with his sword, and asserted that he had really 
fulfilled the oracle. From this legend, overcoming a 
difficulty is called loosing the Oordian-lcnoL 
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GRAHAME, Rev. JAMES, the author of The Sab- 
haihj and other poems of much merit, was bom in 
Glasgow in 1765, and educated in the grammar school 
and university of his native city, which he passed 
through with distinction. His father being an influen- 
tial lawyer, he was bred to this profession, in opposition 
to his inclination. After finishing his apprenticeship with 
a cousin of his own, a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, 
he was installed into the profession by being admitted 
a member of the Society of Writers to tbe Signet, in 
1791. In 1795, Mr. Grahame became a member of 
the Faculty of Advocates ; and in 1802, he married a 
daughter of Richard Graham, Esq., Annan, a lady of 
strong mind and elegant accomplishments. The follow- 
ing interesting anecdote is told about the poem on the 
Sabbath, by one who was very intimate with the family. 
But to make it understood, it is necessary to mention 
that The Sdbhath was published not only anonymoosly, 
but its author even concealed its existence from his 
dearest relatives. On its publication he brought tbe 
book home with him, and left it on the parlour table. 
Returning soon after, he found Mrs. Grahame engaged 
in reading it, but without venturing to ask her opinion^ 
be continued to walk up and down the room in breathr 
less anxiety, until she burst out in the warmest eulogiom 
on the poem, adding, ^' Ah I James, if you could but 
produce a poem like this T' The pleasure of acknow- 
ledging the authorship, in such circumstances, may be 
easily imagined. Mr. Graham had long cherished a 
desire to enter the ministry, and he at length gave scope 
to his wishes by becoming a clergyman of the Church of 
England. He was ordained by the Bishop of Norwich 
in May, 1809. Next year he was settled near Durham^ 
but he shortly afterwards fell into bad health. To try 
the effects of his native air, he made a visit to Scotland^ 
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and after spending a few days in Edinburgh^ he and 
Mrs. Grahame proceeded to Glasgow, where he expired 
two days after his arrival, in September^ 1811, in his 
47th year^ leaving two sons and a daughter. 

GRAY, THOMAS, a distinguished poet and letter 
writer, was bom in London, in December, 1716. He 
was the fifth of twelve children, and the only one who 
survived the period of infancy. After receiving his 
school education at Eton, where he made great attain- 
ments in the classics, he removed to Cambridge in 
1735, and remained there till 1738. In the beginn- 
ing of next year, Gray set out in company with 
Mr. Horace Walpole, and at his request, on a tour 
through Prance and Italy. The travellers having 
disagreed, Mr. Gray returned home in September, 1741, 
just in time to see his father die. He again took up 
his residence at Cambridge, and devoted himself to 
literature and poetry. His JSlegy in a Country Church' 
yard was published in 1749, and soon became very 
popular. Gray is also the author of Odes to Spring; 
To Adversity; To Eton^ dbc, &c. In March, 1763, 
Gray lost his mother, for whom he had always felt the 
strongest affection, and whom, accordiug to Mr. Mason, 
he seldom afterwards mentioned without a sigh. On the 
death of Cibber, in 1757, he was offered the laureateship 
by the Duke of Devonshire, which, however, he declined. 
In 1768, he was appointed professor of modern history 
in Cambridge by the Duke of Grafton. Gray died of 
gout in the stomach, July, 1771, in his 55th year. 

GREENLAND, a very large and cold island on the 
north-east of North America, belonging to the Danes. 
Here, in winter, there are about two months in which 
there is no day, the sun never getting above the horizon; 
and for about the same period in summer, during which 
there is no night, the sun never setting. 
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GREGORY, 0LINTHU8, LL.D., lately professor of 
mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Besides several works on mathematics and philosophy, 
Dr. Gregory is the author of Letters on the Christian 
BeUgion-j a Life of Dr. J, M, Good; and a Memoir of 
the Rev, Robert Hall, whose works he also edits. 

GRENA'DA, one of the British West India Islands, 
25 miles long by 12 broad. It is diversified by momi- 
tains and valleys, finely wooded, and has a rich soil, 
but is not considered healthy. It produces sugar, rum, 
cotton, cocoa, and coffee. Pop. 32,67 1 . Its capital is St 
George, which has an excellent harbour. Pop. 4000. 

GUINEA, a large country in the west of ALfirica, 
divided into Upper and Lower Guinea. 

H. 

HACK, Mrs. MARIA, authoress of a number of small 
volumes specially adapted to the young. They contain 
much profitable reading on such varied and interesting 
subjects as the following : — viz., English Stories of the 
Olden Time; Grecian Stories; Geological Sketches; 
Stories of Animals ; Winter Evenings ; Harry Beaufo^y 

HAFIZ, MOHAMMED SHENNS EDDIN, a cele- 
brated Persian poet, bom at Shiraz', in the beginning 
of the 14th century, and died about the year 1389, a.d. 
Hafiz received a lettered education from his earliest 
youth, and studied religion and law, but afterwards be- 
came eminent as a poet. His poetical works, published 
after his death under the title of The Divan' ^ consist of 
57 1 odes. However great their poetical merits, many 
of them are of a loose cast in sentiment, and not at all 
in keeping with the four beautiful lines quoted by Dr. 
M*Culloch at page 308 of The Course. A number of 
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Haiiz's pieces have been translated into English by 
Jones and Bichardson. 

HALL, Rev. ROBERT, A,M, This distinguished 
man was born 2nd May, 1764, at Arnsby, a village 
about eight miles from Leicester, where his father was 
a Baptist minister. Robert was the youngest of four- 
teen children, and while an infant was so delicate and 
feeble, that he was scarcely expected to reach manhood. 
At a very early age he was remarkably fond of books 
and learning; and manifested such maturity and power 
of intellect, that before he was nine years, he had read 
with interest, the profound works of Jonathan Edwards' 
treatises on the Affections and Will, and Butler^ & Analogy. 
When eleven, he was sent 1o the Rev. John Ryland's 
boarding school at Northampton, where he remained for 
a year and a half Mr. Hall very early showed a great 
desire for the ministry; and, in Oct. 1778, he entered the 
Bristol Institution for preparing Baptist ministers, which 
he attended till the autumn of 1781. Hall's natural 
tendency to think too highly of his extraordinary abili- 
ties received a timely check while he was at Bristol, by 
his failing twice in a trial discourse. While returning 
to his room, on the second occasion, he exclaimed, ^' If 
this does not humble me, the devil miLst have me f and 
yet he became one of the most popular preachers of his 
day. He was set apart to the office of the ministry in 
the Baptist body in Augnst, 1780, and next year he 
entered King's College, Aberdeen. Mr. Hall occupied 
a most prominent position at college, being, it is said, 
only equalled by one student, the late distinguished Sir 
James M*Intosh, with whom he formed a friendship of 
the closest intimacy. They sat in the classes together, 
walked together, studied and read Greek together, for 
which they were so distinguished, that their class-fellows 
would point to them as they went along, and say, 
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" There go Plato and Herodotus:' In 1784, Hall ac- 
cepted of an invitation from the Baptist Church at 
Broadmead, Bristol, to hecome assistant to their pastor, 
Dr. Caleh Evans. He finally left Aberdeen in 1785, 
and the same year was, in addition to his assistantship, 
appointed classical tutor in the Bristol Institution, 
which he held for five years, and during which he wrote 
his essay on the Character of Oleander, Mr, Hall be- 
came pastor of the Baptist Church at Cambridge, in 
1791, the same year in which his father died ; and his 
fame soon became so great, that fifty or sixty members 
of the University were frequently seen amongst his audi- 
ence. Hall had been afflicted with a severe pain in his 
back from his boyhood, which, in 1803, came to such a 
hight, that he was led to think seriously of resigning 
his charge ; but in the meantime he was advised to try 
the effect of horse exercise. He accordingly took a 
house at Shelford, a village about five miles from Cam- 
bridge. For some time he felt a little benefit from this 
arrangement, but it was the occasion of a calamity still 
more serious. Thus separated from the agreeable society 
he enjoyed at Cambridge, he gave himself up so entirely 
to study, as frequently to sit more than twelve hours 
in a day in intense abstract thought. The effect of this 
was to overbalance (Nov., 1804) even his powerful 
mind, and make him an object of extensive sympathy. 
He was placed under the care of Dr. Arnold, of Leicester, 
whose attention, by Gk)d's blessing, restored him in about 
two months, both to mental and bodily health; and, in 
April, 1805, he resumed his ministerial labours. About 
a year afterwards he had a second attack of the same 
fearful malady, but, in God's good providence, was 
again soon restored. The state of his health made it ne- 
cessary, however, to resign the responsibilities of the 
pastoral office for at least some time ; and he retired for « 
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time to Enderby, a pleasant village 5 miles from Leicester. 
Mr. Hall soon afterwards became minister of a congrega- 
tion in Leicester, for nearly 20 years, which he left in 
1826. He was married in 1808, and had five children. 
In 1817, the college of Aberdeen conferred on him the 
degree of D.D. ; he, however, did not adopt it from 
conscientious bcruples. On the death of Dr. Ryland, in 
1 826, Mr. Hall returned to the church at Broadmead. 
He died in the joyful hopes of the gospel, February, 1831. 
His Works are published in 6 volumes, with a Memoir 
by Dr. 0. Gregory, and their high merite must be 
greatly enhanced when it is remembered, that for more 
than 20 years he had not been able to pass a whole 
night in bed on account of the violent pain in his back. 
In 1812, betook from 50 to 100 drops of laudanum 
every night j and before 1826, they had increased to 
the extraordinary quantity of 1000 drops per night. 

HAMPDEN, JOHN, celebrated for his patriotic 
opposition to the tyranny of Charles I., was the son of 
William Hampden, Esq. of Hampden, in Buckingham- 
shire, and cousin to Cromwell the Protector. He was 
born in London in 1594, and educated at the grammar 
school of Thame, and the University of Oxford. On 
leaving college, he commenced the study of law, but 
his father's death having put him in possession of an 
ample estate, he soon retired to the family mansion, and 
employed himself with the business and enjoyments of a 
country gentleman, but still taking considerable interest 
in the political struggles which were then going on. 
He entered parliament in 1626, and gradually became 
one of its most popular and influential members, by 
taking a prominent part in nobly resisting the arbitrary 
measures of King Charles I. Having refused to pay 
an illegal tax attempted to be raised by the King in 
1636, under the name of ship-money, he was prose- 
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cated by the crown, and the ease decided against him. 
To escape such oppression, he, along with Cromwell and 
others of like mind, proposed to retire to America, bnt 
were prevented by the government. He was one of ^ve 
members whom the King in person imprudently but 
vainly attempted to seize in the House of Commons. 
When the war at last broke out between the King and 
the Parliament, in 1642, Hampden raised and com- 
manded a troop; and being also a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, he took an active pari in 
all the proceedings of that eventful period. While lead- 
ing on an attack upon the King's forces, near Thame, 
this resolute patriot received a death-wound in his 
shoulder (I8th June, 1643), and after six days of severe 
suflFering, he expired in the 49th year of his age, deeply 
lamented by his friends, and leaving a character behind 
him much respected by all parties for its worth and 
consistency. 

HAN'^IBAL or ANNIBAL, a renowned general of 
Carthage, a city of Tunis, a state in the north of Africa, 
which long disputed the sovereignty of the world with 
Eome, was bom 247 b.c., and was the son of Hamiloar 
Barcas. At the age of nine, Hannibal accompanied 
his father's army into Spain, who, previously to leav- 
ing Africa, took his son to the altar, and placing his 
hand on the sacrifice, made him swear eternal hatred to 
the Romans. At his father's death, he was joined with 
Has'drubald, his brother-in-law^ in command of the 
Carthagenian army, although yet scarcely 18 ; and at 
Hasdrubald's death, 221 B.C., he received^llB undivided 
command of the troops. After conquering the unsubdued 
partsof Spain, he undertook, 218 B.G.9 and accomplished^ 
the daring and hitherto unattemped feat, of leading 
an army across the Alps into Italy. By uncommon 
sagacity and resistless valour he gained several victories 
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over the Bomans; and at length, 216 b.c, made dread* 
ful havoc of the force opposed to him on the plains of 
CannaB, on the east of Italy. The slaughter was so 
great, that 40,000 (some authorities say more than 
double this number) Romans were killed ; and the 
conqueror, as a proof of his victory, sent to Carthage 
three bushels of gold rings, which had been taken from 
5,630 Roman knights, who had fallen in the battle. 
This important victory, however, was not followed by 
such results as might have been expected. Instead of 
marching immediately upon Rome, Hannibal delayed 
till the Romans had time to recover the shock, and wa» 
obliged to fall back upon Capua. Here his soldiers be- 
came so enervated by pleasure and luxury, that he was 
enabled to do little more than act upon the defensive. 
In the meantime, the younger Scipio, after having 
recovered the most of Spain for the Romans, passed over 
into Africa, and carried the war into the enemy's country; 
upon which the Carthagenians recalled their great 
commander to defend his own state. Hannibal left Italy 
203 B.C.; landed at Septis, in Africa; met Scipio near 
Zama, where he was defeated by the Roman general, 
with great slaughter. Peace being soon after concluded 
between the two rival cities, Hannibal set himself to im- 
prove the internal government of his country, by which 
he incurred the enmity of many of the powerful, who 
stirred up the Romans to make a charge against him of 
seeking to kindle again the flames of war. To avoid the 
danger of being given into their hands, Hannibal fled to 
Antiochus, Sttig of Syria, and joined him in war against 
the Romans. Antiochus being unsuccessful, the Romans 
required him, as a condition of peace, to deliver up their 
enemy into their hands. Hannibal being apprised of 
this, left the court of Antiochus, and fled to Prusias, 
King of Bithyn'ia, with whom he remained about five 
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years. But the Romans seeming little at ease while 
their once formidable enemy lived, sent an embassy to 
demand possession of him. Prusias being unwilling to 
betray his friend, and at the same time afraid to refuse 
the request, was relieved from his difficulty by Hannibal 
himself, who put an end to his own life by poison, at 
Nicome'dia, in Bithynia, in the 65th year of his age, 
183 B.C. 

HAYTIAN, pertaining to Hayti, an island in the 
West Indies. It is nearly the size of Scotland, and inde- 
pendent. It is also called St. Domingo and Hispaniola. 

HEBER, Rev. REGINALD, Bishop of Calcutta, 
was bom in April, 1783, at Malpas, Cheshire j where 
bis father was rector for many years, and afterwards 
heired large estates both in Yorkshire and Shropshire. 
Reginald, when very young, was remarkable for his 
piety, his great intellectual and poetical talents, and an 
eager thirst for knowledge. He translated the Latin 
poems of Phsedrus into English before he was 7 years 
old. After finishing his school education, he was sent 
to Oxford University, in November, 1800. Here he 
was distinguished for diligence in his studies, but es- 
pecially for a prize poem which he wrote upon the Holy 
Land, called Palestine. In 1805, he took a tour to the 
continent, passing through Russia, the Crimea, and Ger- 
many, making observations so valuable that Dr. Clarke 
requested permission to extract many of them for his 
own work upon Russia. In 1807, he took holy orders, 
and was presented to the living of Hodnet, in Shrop- 
shire. He was married to the youngest daughter of Dr. 
Shipley, dean of St. Asaph, in 1809. After holding 
different honourable and useful appointments, Heber 
accepted of the Bishopric of Calcutta in 1823, and in 
June of the same year, embarked with his family for 
India. Next year he commenced the active duties of 
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bis responsible office, by making a tour round Hindostan. 
In 1826, the bishop undertook a journey to the south of 
Hindostan, He arrived at Trichinopoli on the 1st April. 
On the 3rd, he went into a bath, where he was found 
dead by his servant, half an hour afterwards, having 
been seized by an apoplectic fit. Besides his Poems, 
&c,. Bishop Heber wrote the Life of Jeremy Tayhrj and, 
since his death, a Narrative of his Journey in India^ has 
been published, in 2 vols. 

HECTORj a renowned son of Priam and Hecuba, 
King and Queen of Troy, who was so famous for his 
bravery and war talents that he was appointed com- 
mander of all the Trojan forces against the Greeks, 
when they besieged Troy, and the valour with which 
he behaved showed how well qualified he was for under- 
taking the duties of that important office. He encoun- 
tered the bravest of the Greeks, and it is said that not 
less than 31 of the most valiant of them perished by his 
hand, among whom was Patroclus, the favourite of 
Achil'les, one of the most renowned of the Greek chiefisu 
Achilles was so incensed at this, that nothing but the 
death of Hector would satisfy him. They soon came in 
contact, and after a desperate struggle, Hector was 
slain ; and to satiate his revenge, Achilles caused Hec- 
tor's dead body to be fastened to his chariot, and dragged 
it three times round the walls of Troy. After receiving 
the grossest insults the body was ransomed by Priam, 
and the Greeks granted the Trojans a truce of some 
days to pay the last respects to the greatest of their 
leaders. 

HEGI'RA, from higirahj Arabic, a flight. (See Ma- 
homet.) 

HELEN. (See Troy.) 

HELOTS, the public slaves of Sparta. The name 
was derived from Helos, a town in Laconia, which, re- 

T 
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fasing to acknowledge the saperiority of the Spartana^ 
was attacked and destroyed by them, and its inhabi* 
tants made slavesy who were treated with the greatest 
injustice and cnielty by their conquerors. — A general 
name of contempt. 

HEMANS, Mrs., a poetess of high standing, was 
bom in Liverpool, 25th September, 1794. Her father 
was an Irish gentleman of small fortune, of the name of 
Browne, and her own name was Felicia Dorothea 
Browne. The &ther does not seem to have been a per- 
son of first-rate character -, and on account of his im-> 
provident conduct, the family was reduced to the 
necessity of leaving Liverpool, and retiring into Wales, 
to practise economy, where they lived in a retired 
country house on the sea-coast, near Abergeley. Miss 
Browne's position here, so near the sea, and surrounded 
with the wild and romantic scenery of Wales, must 
have had a favourable effect in cherishing and strength- 
ening those tastes and tendencies of her richly endowed 
and highly cultivated mind, which have raised her 
name so high in the list of true poets. Indeed this is 
evident from some of her first efforts in poetry, such as 
Lines written in North Wales on the sea-shore^ &q. 
Miss Browne was very early married to Captain HemanS| 
(in 1812,) yet she had become both a poet and an author- 
ess some years before she became a wife^ Indeed, some 
of her published little pieces were written at the re- 
markably early ages of 8, 9, and 10 years, Mrs. 
Hemans' extraordinary love of books and literature, and 
her highly imaginative cast of mind, did not tend much 
to qualify her for the discharge of domestic duties ; this, 
combined with the peculiar cast of her husband's mind, 
made their union an unhappy one ; and after she had 
bom him five sons, they agreed to separate — ^he going 
abroad} and she retiring again to her mother's house in 
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Wales, where she remained till her mother's death« 
Shortly after this event, in 1828, she removed to the 
village of Wavertree, near Liverpool, where she resided 
for three years. Mrs. Hemans' popularity was now at 
its hight ; and while not only her own countrymen and 
women, but also foreigners, were manifesting the great- 
est anxiety to be introduced to her, she was living in a 
comparatively humble, and not very poetical manner, 
in this village — her house being but small, and forming 
one of a row along the side of a dusty road. During 
her stay at Wavertree, Mrs. Hemans made two or three 
visits to Scotland and the north of England, and spent 
some weeks with Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, and 
Wordsworth at Ambleside, Westmoreland. In 1831, 
Mrs. Hemans removed to Dublin ; and on the 16th of 
May, 1835, she closed her checquered, but valuable 
life, in the 41st year of her age. 

HEMIP'TERA (from herm, Gr., half, and pteron, 
Gr., a wing), an order of insects half- winged, or having 
their wings half-horny, half-membranous. 

HERACLErDAN, or HERACLI'D^AN, belong- 
ing to Hercules ; brave, heroic. 

HER'CULES, or HERACLES, a celebrated hero, 
who, after death, like most of the famous ancients, was 
ranked among the gods, and received divine honours. 
There were a number of persons of this name, but the 
most renowned was the son of Zeus and Alcmen, but 
called the son of Jupiter, and frequently called Theban, 
from being bom and educated at Thebes. The wildest 
ravings of a madman cannot exceed in absurdity and 
extravagance the deeds and feats attributed to this hero 
by the roving imagination of the superstitious Greeks — 
such as squeezing two serpents to death with his hands 
when but a child of eight months old, in his cradle, 
which Juno had sent to devour him — slaying the two 
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mighty lions of mount CithsB'ron and the Nemas^an 
forest — the latter of which he chased to his den, and 
choked with his hands — destroying a monstrous serpent 
with seven heads, which are fabled to have grown on 
again as fast as Hercules knocked them off, till he got 
a friend to bum their roots with a hot iron as fast as he 
knocked them off— catching a stag, famous for its great 
swiftness, its golden horns, and brazen feet — bringing 
alive to Earys'thens a wild boar, which had done much 
mischief — cleaning the stables of Augeas, King of EliSi 
in which 3000 cattle had been kept for thirty years, 
without any of the filth being removed. Hercules 
accomplished this feat by turning a neighbouring river 
into the stables — ^killing the voracious birds which fed 
upon human flesh, and ravished the country near the 
lake Stymphalis, in Arcadia — bringing alive into Greece 
a prodigious wild bull, which had laid waste the island 
of Crete — taking possession of the mares of Diom^des, 
King of Thrace, who fed them with human flesh. 
Hercules slew the barbarous tyrant Diomedes, and gave 
him to be eaten by his mares, which he brought to 
Eurystheus — obtaining the girdle of Hippol'yta, Queen 
of the Amazons — slaying Qeryon, King of Gades (now 
Cadiz, in Spain), a cruel monster with three heads, and 
a due proportion of arms and legs, and carrying off his 
cattle. In this expedition, Hercules is said to have 
opened up the Straits of Gibraltar, by rending asunder 
Africa and Spain, which had till then been united; thus 
forming a mountain upon each side, called the Pillars of 
Hercules — bringing apples from the garden of the 
Hesper'ides — three famous nymphs who dwelt in a 
beautiful garden (some place it in Africa, and some in 
other parts of the world) where golden apples grew. 
These apples were guarded by a fierce dragon, called 
Ladon, which never slept. Hercules killed the dragon, 
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and carried off the frait — carrying from hell to earth 
the three-headed dog Ger'bems. Killing the Nemseau 
lion, with the eleven last mentioned feats, are called the 
twelve labours of Hercules, imposed upon him by 
Eurystheus, the Bling of Argos and MycensB, to whom 
Jupiter had given power over Hercules for 12 years. 
There are many such stories told in heathen mythology^ 
about Hercules, but the above is a sufficient specimen 
of such nonsense; still there are so many allusions to 
heathen fable by all authors of any standing, especially 
by the poets, that their works cannot be understood 
without a pretty accurate knowledge of such things; 
while, at the same time, it must be admitted, they often 
enable a writer to illustrate a fine idea in an interesting 
and striking manner. And, moreover, when they are 
contrasted with the simple but sublime statements of 
Christianity, they greatly tend to strengthen our belief 
in its divine origin. The true history of Hercules seems 
to be, that he was a brave and valorous Greek princci 
something like our own Wallace or Bruce, whose noble 
and heroic acts the lively imagination of the Greeks has 
made ridiculous. Hercules lived in the thirteenth 
century before Christ. 

HEBSCHEL, Sir WILLIAM, the second son of a 
musician at Hanover, was born in November, 1738. 
His father trained him up to his own profession, at the 
same time giving him a good general education, and 
placed him, at the age of 14, in the band of the 
Hanoverian foot guards. He came to England about 
the year 1757, and was employed at Durham for some 
time after his arrival in forming a military band. He 
then acted for several years as organist in Halifax, 
where he also employed himself in teaching music and 
studying languages. About the year 1766, he removed 
to Bath, where^ besides acting as organist of Octagon 
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chapel, he commeDced the diligent stndy of mathematics 
and astronomy. Herschel constructed a telescope far 
himself, with which he prosecnted a careful examination 
of the heavens; and, on the 13th March^ 1781, he 
discovered a new primary planet, which he named 
Georgimn Sidus (the Georgean Star), after George IIL 
It is also called Uranius, and Herschel, after himselil 
The fame of this discovery brought him under the notice 
of the King, who appointed him astronomer to himself 
with a salary of L.400 a year, which enabled him to 
devote his whole attention to this noble science. 
HerscheFs labonrs were so arduous, and his disooveries 
so many and valuable, that the University of Oxford 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL^D. — an 
honour which the king followed up, in 1816, by knight* 
ing him. He latterly resided at Sloughy near Windsor* 
and died in August, 1822, in his 84th year. Henschel 
married a Mrs. Mary Pitt, a widow lady, by wh(»n be 
left one son, Sir John Herschel, who has nobly followed 
in the footsteps of his father, and honourably sustained 
his high fame. 

HESPE'RIAN (hespenus^ Lat, western,) belonging 
to the west (See Hsrcules.) 

HILUM, Lat., the sear or mark left upon a seed, snch 
as a bean or a pea, by breaking it off from its seed-vessel. 

HINNOM, a deep ravine or vale on the south and 
south-east of Jerusalem, so called either from some pro^ 
prietor of it, or it may be rendered, the vaUey of shrieking 
Here the Jews wickedly burned their children to Moloch^ 
who was represented by an image made of brass, with 
a man's body, and a calf's head, with a crown upon it. 
The idol was hollow, and had its arms stretched out, 
and when they sacrificed a child, they made a fire in 
the inside of it, and when it became burning hot, they 
laid the wretched infant on its arms, who thus endured 
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the most painful death. To drown the child's criesi 
drums were heat, called tophs; hence the valley got 
the name of Tophet. (See Jer. vii. 31 .) Brown makes 
the following remarks upon it: — "Here, according to 
the purposes of God, a great part of the Assyrian host 
were cut off, as in a fire, by a burning pestilence. Isa. 
zxz. 33. To stop the idolatries practised, Josiah ren- 
dered it as filthy as he could, probably making it a 
burying place, or a place of burying dead carcases, to 
which burial was not allowed. 2 Kings xxiii, 10, 1 1. 
It seems that multitudes of the Jews slain by the 
Chaldeans at the taking of Jerusalem were buried here« 
Jer. vii. 32; six. 11-13. Afterward it seems to have 
been the common receptacle of carcases, garbage, and 
filth, and a fire was kept burning to consume it. The 
word (Te^enno, used for hell, is the same as Oehmnom, 
The Valley of Hinnom, or of shrieking/' 

HOLY-ROOD, the name given to the Boyal Palace 
in Edinburgh. 

HOMER, a renowned Greek poet. Neither the time 
nor the place of his birth is known. The ancient cities 
Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rodos, Argos, and 
Athens, all claimed the honour of his birth, and no less 
than five different dates of it are given, some of them 
varying more than 100 years. The majority make him 
to have lived in the 10th century b.c. His works are 
two long poems called The Iliad and The Od'yssey^ each 
divided into 24 books, and a number of odes or hymns, 
addressed to the heathen gods. The Hmd is virtually 
a history of the siege of Troy, although its professed 
object is to describe the resentment of Achilles, one of 
the most famous of the Greek princes, against Agamem- 
non, the commander of the Greek forces, which besieged 
Troy. (See Troy.) In the Odyssey, the poet narrates 
the adventures and misfortunes of Ulys'ses, another of the 
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Oreoian princes, on bis return home after tlie taking of 
Troy. There is considerable difference of opinion, how- 
ever, amongst the learned, whether Homer be really the 
author of all these works or not — ^it is even disputed 
whether he ought to get the credit of the whole of the 
lUad; perhaps these disputes have arisen, however, more 
£rom the love of an ostentatious display of learnings than 
from any just grounds to call in question the commonly 
received opinion that Homer was the author of all these 
works. One thing is certain, Homer was so much 
venerated by the ancients, that they raised temples to 
him, and worshipped him as a god. Although Homer 
was thus honoured after his deaths and his name yet 
placed at the top of the list of poetical geniuses, it is 
said that in the latter part of his life he became blind, 
and was under the necessity of reciting his poems for a 
living. There are different translations of his works, 
but Cowper's is generally thought the most faithful. 

HOB' AGE, English of Horatius Flaccus Quintus, an 
ancient Homan Poet, born at Yenusia^ a town in Italy^ 
in the year 65 b.c His father, who was a freed-man, 
had gained considerable property as a money broker's 
servant with which he purchased a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yenusia, on the banks of the Aufidus or 
Ofanto, Here Horace lived till his eleventh or twelfth 
year, when his father, anxious to give him the best 
education he could procure, removed him to Rome. 
After studying there for some years, he was sent to 
Athens to complete his course, where he appears to 
have remained till the battle of Philippi (42 b.c.), fought 
between Antony and Brutus. He joined the latter, but 
saved his life by flight. Having little of the courage 
necessary for a soldier, he gladly accepted of permission 
to return to Bome, and quietly devoted his attention to 
literature. His poetry attracted the attisntion of Yirgil 
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and Varirus, who commended him to the Emperor 
Augustus and his minister, Mecse'nas, the most celebrated 
patrons of learning, Horace became a great favourite 
with his illustrious patrons, and is said to have lived at 
their tables as if they had been his own. The Emperor 
treated him with great familiarity and kindness— often 
sitting at his meals with Virgil at his right hand and 
Horace at his left. From this period Horace appears 
to have given himself up to indolence and pleasure* 
Horace died suddenly in the 57 th year of his age, 8 B.C., 
and only three weeks after the death of his attached 
friend, Mecsenas. His poetry consists principally of a 
large number of short odes and satires, 

HUSSARS', light horsemen equipped in the Hun- 
garian fashion. The name is said to be derived from 
the German word husar or Awsz, twenty : every twenty 
families having originally furnished one such soldier, 

HYMENOP'TERA, (from hymen, Gr., a skin, or 
membrane, and p^erow, Gr., a wing.) An order of in- 
sects with membranous wings, such as the bee. 

HYRCA'NUS, John, the first sovereign ruler of the 
Asmonean dynasty. He died in 106 b.c. (See Asmonean.) 

I. 

ID'RIA, a town in the south of Austria. The fol- 
lowing very interesting account of the town and its 
quicksilver mines, which were discovered in 1497, is 
given in the Penny Cycbjpoedia. ^^ It is situated partly 
at the foot of a narrow valley, surrounded by high 
mountains, on the banks of the little river Idria, and 
partly on several low hills, of which that called Mount 
Calvary is distinguished by its hight and picturesque 
form. The town consists of about 400 houses, with 
4,139 inhabitants, who subsist partly by lace making 
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and straw platting ; but the greater part are eroplojed 
in the mines and works. The entrance to the mine u 
nearly in the middle of the town, by a large iron gate, 
which opens to a horizontal passage hewn in the eoM 
rock, leading to a flight of 757 steps, cut in the lime- 
stone rock, which are kept in perfect order, and pro- 
Tided with a handrail. At the foot of this staircase there 
is a small aisle, serving as a chapel, where the miners 
perform their devotions before they proceed into the 
mine, and where a couple of tapers, burning on the 
alter, alone cheers the eternal gloom that reigns in these 
subterranean caverns. The visitor, proceeding fixnn 
this chapel, soon reaches various adits running in all 
directions, and would soon be bewildered in this laby- 
rinth without a guide. This mine is one of the greatnt 
curiosities in the Austrian empire, and unequalled fat 
the order, beauty, and safety which are remarked in 
every part. There are other entrances, by perpendicular 
shafts to this mine.'' 

INCHKEITH, an ait or islet in the Frith of Forth, 
opp)site to Leith, on which is a fine lighthouse, 

IND, used by the poets for India. 

10 or I'SIS, an ancient queen of Egypt, and wife of 
Osi'ris, who are said to have first taught their people 
the art of farming and the cultivation of com. After 
her death she was worshipped by the Egyptians as their 
chief goddess, in the form of a cow, and called the 
daughter of Saturn and Rhea, and the goddess of fruit- 
fulness. The worship of Isis was established in other 
countries, under the names of different goddesses, and 
was of the most wicked and degrading kind. Osiris 
was murdered by his brother Typhon, and the Egyptians 
are said to have believed that the annual overflowing 
of the Nile was caused by the floods of tears which Isis 
v^pt for the loss of her husband -, but I suppose you 
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will agree with me, in thinking that the melting of the 
snow, and the falling of the periodical rains amongst 
the Abyssinian Mountains, are more likely causes for 
this great benefit bestowed upon Egypt by the God of 
heaven, than the tears of Isis. Isis was also supposed 
to be the moon, and the same as the goddess lo. 

ISHMAEL, the son of Abraham and Hagar. See 
Gen. xvL 15; xvii. 20; xxr. 12- 18. 



JAN'ISSARY, or JANIZARY, one of the guards of 
the Turkish Sultan. 

JANUS, one of the earliest of the Italian kings^ and 
reigned in Latium, in the same period with Saturn^ the 
Grecian king. He was deified after his death^ and 
worshipped as the god of the seasons, presiding over 
the earth aad production, and was, therefore, sometimes 
represented with four heads — one for each season 5 and 
as he was supposed to open the year^ the first month, 
January, was named from him. As he was also believed 
to have charge of all gates and avenues, especially those 
of heaven, he was always first called upon in religious 
ceremonies, the heathens thinking that their prayers 
could only reach the gods by him. As gates have two 
sides, Janus was represented with two heads or faces, 
or, as others say, because he saw things both past and 
future. Janus is thought to be a corruption of Dianns, 
from diesy the Latin word for day, as Janus was also 
called the lord of day or light. 

JAVA, a large iidand lying near the south-east of 
Asia, 666 miles in length from east to west, and 100 in 
average breadth, forming an area little less than Eng- 
land ; it is generally very mountainous, although there 
are eztensiye districts of fiat country along the north 
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side of the island, which termiDate in some places io 
large swamps along the northern coast, which makes 
these districts very unhealthy. Many of the mountaiiu 
are volcanic, and some of them rise as high as 10,000 
or 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. Java is of 
great fertility, and produces rice, sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
spice, &c. The island belongs to the Dutclu 

JAY, a bird with gaudy feathers, but very destruc- 
tive to fruit With regard to their imitative powers, a 
writer says, " We have heard one imitate the sound of 
a saw so exactly, that, although it was on a Sabbath, 
we could hardly be persuaded that the person wlio kept 
it had not a wright at work in the house, Another, at 
the approach of cattle, had learned to hound a dog npon 
them, by whistling and calling upon him by his name. 
At last, during a severe frost, the dog was, by that 
means, excited to attack a cow, when the poor animal 
fell on the ice, and was much hurt; the jay was com- 
plained of, and its owner was obliged to destroy it.'' 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL, LL.D., was born in 1709 at 
Litchfield, in Staffordshire, where his father, Michael 
Johnson, was a small bookseller. When a chilil, he was 
afflicted with the king's evil, which disfigured his face, 
and injured his eye-sight. After receiving a school 
education, partly at Litchfield and partly at Stourbridge, 
he was sent, in 1728, two years after he left Stourbridge, 
to Pembroke College, Oxford. While at school Johnson 
had distinguished himself by his exercises, and still con- 
tinued to show an eagerness for knowledge, but had to 
contend against a natural indolence and poverty, whose 
combined influence obliged him to leave college at the 
end of three years, without taking a degree, and return 
to his father's house. In December of the same year 
(1731,) his father died, leaving him so poor, that he was 
glad to become an under-teacher of a school at Market 
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Bosworth. Finding this situation intolerable, he left it, 
and went to Birmingham^ where he gained a scanty 
subsistence for some time in writing and translating for 
the booksellers. Here he became intimate with the 
family of a mercer, named Porter, whose widow he 
afterwards, in 1736, married, Mrs. Porter brought him 
£800, with which he attempted to establish a boarding- 
school at Litchfield, but his scheme not succeeding, he 
resolved to push his fortune in London, in company 
with David Garrick, the famous actor, who had been 
one of his few pupils. The two adventurers, accord- 
ingly, arrived in the metropolis in March, 1737, Some- 
time after coming to London, Johnson made an effort 
to be appointed master of a school in Leicestershire, 
but did not succeed. He now, therefore^ settled down 
in London, and laboriously devoted himself to such 
literature as would procure him a living. His perse- 
vering efforts, and great talents, at length commanded 
attention. In 1740, and for two or three years after- 
wards, he wrote the fictitious parliamentary debates in 
the Oenthmaji's Magazine. In 1744, he published his 
Life of Savagey the poet. In 1747, he commenced his 
celebrated English Dictionary^ which was published in 
1755, and for which he received £1575. The first 
number of the Bambler appeared in 1750, which he 
continued for two years, till the depression of mind 
caused by the death of his wife, in 1752, made him re- 
linquish it. These, with the Lives of the English PoetSy 
finished in 1781, were some of Johnson's principal 
works ; but his pamphlets, essays, and smaller pieces^ 
both in poetry and prose, are almost innumerable* In 
1762, he was relieved from all his pecuniary cares, by 
George III., through his minister Lord Bute, granting 
him a pension of £300 a year. In 1765, the University 
of Dublin, which had before refused him M.A., cou" 
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ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws, bat, ta ff 
in retaliation for their former slight, he refused to 
acknowledge the title till it was conferred npcm him 
some years afterwards by the University of Oxford. In 
the antnmu of 1773, Dr. Johnson, in company with Mr. 
Boswell, his biographer, made a tonr to the Western 
Islands of Scotland, an account of which he published. 
Two years affcerwards he visited Paris. Dr. Johnson 
died of dropsy and asthma, in December, 1784, and 
was buried with great solemnity in Westminster Abbey. 
JONES, Sir WILLIAM, an accomplished scholar 
and eminent lawyer, was bom in London, in 1746. His 
fitther, William Jones, who was author of several 
mathematical works, died when his son was only 
three years of age, when the whole care of his 
training devolved upon his mother, a lady of very 
superior qualities. At the age of seven he was sent to 
the Grammar School of Harrow, where he soon surpassed 
almost all his school-fellows in learning. Even his 
teacher. Dr. Summer, declared, ^that Jones knew more 
Greek than himself, and was a greater proficient in the 
idiom of that language." Dcring his last two years at 
Harrow, besides the classics, Jones had commenced 
Arabic, and made some progress in Hebrew, and during 
the vacation he studied French and Italian. In 1764, 
at the age of 17, he entered Oxford College, but next 
year accepted of the ofQce of tutor to Lord Althorp, son 
of Earl Spencer. In 1770, he resigned this situation to 
commence the practice of law, but did not do so till four 
years afterwards. During the five years he lived in 
Earl Spencer's family, he made great attainments in 
Oriental learning, and obtained by his publications the 
credit of being one of the first Oriental scholars of his 
age. He continued his various literary studies, but 
especially that of languages, with the most en- 
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thusiastio devotedness, till he was called to the 
bar in 1774^ when it became his duty, as well as 
interest^ to torn his attention more to his professional 
studies. Daring this period he wrote a Persian Die* 
tionaryj a Persian Orammar^ the best that has jet been 
published ; translated a Persian work into French, at 
the request of the Eiing of Denmark ; published a small 
Yolume translated from the most celebrated Hebrew; 
Persian^ Turkish, and Arabic poets^ with various other 
works. After turning his attention to law, he gradually 
rof<e in his profession, till, in 1788, he was appointed 
Judge in the supreme court of law in Bengal, and, 
at the same time knighted. A few weeks after, he mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
He arrived in Calcutta at the close of the year, and 
till the period of his death, besides faithfully dis- 
charging the duties of his responsible office, prose- 
cuted, with unabated zeal, his favourite study of 
eastern literature. He died at Calcutta, in April, 
1794, after a few days' illness, much regretted. An 
author remarks, ''A mere catalogue of the writings 
of Sir William Jones would show the extent and 
variety of his acquirements. His knowledge of Latin 
and Greek was extensive; his acquaintance with Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanskrit, has seldom been equalled, and 
scarcely, if ever, surpassed by any European. He was 
familiar with Turkish and Hebrew, and had enough 
of Chinese to enable him to translate an ode of Con- 
fucius. He was also well acquainted with most of the 
modem languages of Europe — ^French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and German, and had studied, less carefully, 
numerous other languages.'' A complete edition of Sir 
William Jones's works, in 6 vols. 4to, was published by 
his widow in 1799, and in 13 vols. 8vo, 1807, with his 
life, by Lord Teignmouth. 
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JOSETHUS FLA'VIUS, the celebrated Jewish 
historian, was bom at Jerusalem, a.d. 37. He des- 
cended from a distinguished family of the order of the 
priesthood, and belonged to the religious sect called 
Pharisees. Josephns was for some time Governor of 
Galilee, and in the last war with the Bomans was ap- 
pointed to defend it against Vespasian and Titus. On 
the approach of the Bomans he retreated to Jotapata, 
which he courageously defended against the whole 
Boman army for seven weeks. The city was at last 
betrayed to the enemy, 40,000 of the inhabitants cut to 
pieces, and 1,200 made prisoners, Josephus was 
discovered in a cave, but pretending to be a prophet, 
and artfally predicting what really came to pass, 
namely, that Vespasian^ would be Emperor^ the 
Boman general not only spared his life, but also con- 
ferred upon him many favours. He was with the 
Boman army at the siege of Jerusalem, and endeavoured 
to induce his countrymen to submit to the Bomans. He 
received a large estate in Judea, and on going to Rome 
with Titus, after the taking of Jerusalem, he was re- 
ceived with great favour by Vespasian, who bestowed 
upon him a pension, and apartments in his own palace, 
Josephus continued to live in Bome, and after the death 
of Vespasian, enjoyed the favour of Titus and Domi'tian, 
his successors. The principal works of Josephus are 
the Jewish WarSj Antiquities of the Jews, which may be 
called a history of the Jews from their origin till the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Josephus died 
about the end of the first century, or the beginning of 
the second. 

JUPITEB, or JOVE, the chief and most powerful 
god of the heathen. According to Varro, a learned 
ancient Boman writer, there were no less than 300 
JupiterSi but Cicero reduced them to three. Jupiter, the 
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tson of Saturn, was the most famous — ^the actions of 
the rest being attributed to him. He was con- 
sidered the father of both gods and men, and wor- 
shipped as the GKkL of heaven and earth under different 
names in different countries. He is said to have married 
his sister Juno, and to have dethroned his father who 
was a king in Greece. Indeed, the actions for which 
be is most celebrated are so contemptible and beastly, 
that no better proof could be given of the truth of the 
Bible statement, that ^' the heart of man is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked,'' than the 
facts, that such a monster of iniquity was conceived 
of, and worshipped as a god, by men with minds so 
cultivated and enlightened as the Greeks and Bomans. 
What a contrast between this heathen god and the 
God of the Bible I Well might Socrates say, that it 
was necessary that the gods should send one to teach 
man their character and how to worship them. This - 
is what the true God has done in giving us the Bible. 
Let us, then, read and study it more. — One of the 
planets is called Jupiter. 

JU'GULAR (from juguhim, Lat.), the neck or throat. 

JU'LIAN, nephew of the Emperor Constantino the 
Great, was bom at Constantinople, a.d. 331* He and 
his half-brother Gallus escaped the massacre which took 
place after the death of Constantino, by being concealed 
in a church by the Bishop of Arethusa. They were 
both careftdly taught the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion, but Julian afterwards renounced them, and 
became a worshipper of the heathen gods — an enemy 
and persecutor of the Christians, and hence is called 
the Apostate. After completing his education at Athens, 
he was appointed Governor of Gaul, with the title of 
Ci»sar, by his cousin Constantius. Here he gained 
great credit for his military talents, and became so 
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popular with his soldiers, that, in 360, they declare 
him Emperor; and the death of Constantins, a few 
months after, left him sole master of the empire. He 
immediately proceeded to Constantinople, and was pro- 
claimed Emperor, December, 361. No sooner was he 
seated on the throne, than he commenced to display his 
hatred to the Christians, by depriving them of the pri- 
yileges conferred npon them by his uncle, and issning; 
cruel and persecuting decrees against them. Julian 
having resolved to prosecute the war against the Per- 
sians, set out on the expedition with a brilliant army of 
65,000 men, gained several important victoriea, and 
was about to receive the submission of the Persian 
king, when he was wounded by a javelin, and died next 
day, 26th June, 363. Julian is distinguished for his 
writings as well as for his military qualities ; but has 
left a deep stain upon his memory by his apostacy and 
persecution of the Christians. 

JUBA, a branch of the Alp mountains, running be- 
tween France and Switzerland ; the highest peak of 
which is 6636 feet above the sea. 

K. 

KAMTSOHAT'KA, a large peninsula on the east of 
Siberia or Asiatic Bussia. It is about 800 miles in 
length, and varies from 30 to 120 miles in widths contain- 
ing an area little less than that of Qreat Britain. It is 
very mountainous, some of them containing active vol- 
canoes, and rising to a great hight. They approach 
close to the eastern coast, which is composed of high 
rugged cixBs, and bold promontories. The country is 
most noted for its furs and fisheries.^ Pop. about 6000. 

EEBLEi Bbt. JOHN, M.A., vicar of Hursley, near 
lyinchester, and poet| was bom about the year I800» 
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He studied at Oriel Oollege^ Oxford, where he attained 
a high literary standings and was appointed some years 
afterwards Professor of Poetry in that university, Mr, 
Kehle now confines himself solely to his clerical duties, 
and his parish is said to be so completely indoctrined 
with High Churchism, that it is the boast of his friends 
that it does not contain a single Dissenter. Mr. Keble 
is author of The Child's Christian Year; The Psalms of 
David in English Verse ; The Christian Year, which 
has gone through more than forty editions, &c. Besides 
these' poetical works he has also published Sermons; and 
Discourses on Primitive Tradition, 

KIRBY, Rev, WILLIAM, M.A., was a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and Rector of Barham. He 
died on the 4th of July^ 1850. Besides being joint 
author with Mr. Spence of a valuable work, in 4 vols.^ 
on Entomology or Insects, from which the extract at 
page 303 of The Course is taken, Kirby is the author 
of one of the Bridgewater Essays, The Natural History 
of Animals ; Sermons on the Temptation of Chiist, &c. 
William Spence F.R.S., a celebrated entomologist, and 
joint author with Kirby, died in London, aged 11, on 
the 6th January, 1860. 

KNOWLES, HERBERT, a native of Canterbury, 
in Kentshire, was bom in the year 1798, and died at 
the early age of 19, in 1817. When only 18, he pro- 
duced the beautiful verses entitled. Lines written in the 
Churchyard of Richmond, Yorkshire, which have se- 
cured a place for his name in the pages of literature. 

KOSCIUSKO, THADDEUS, a renowned Polish 
general, bom in 1756, of a noble but not wealthy 
family, after studying first at Warsaw, the capital of 
Poland, and afterwards at Paris, for the military profes- 
sion, was made a captain in the Polish army. ^He 
afterwards returned to Paris, and volunteered hia 
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services to go to America, to assist the Americans in 
establishing their independence of Britain. He dis- 
played great bravery in America } was raised to the 
rank of general in its army ; and received a pension as 
a reward for his services. At the end of the war he 
retomed to his native country, and, in 1789, was made 
a major-general in the Polish army, and served with 
distinction in 1792 against the Russians ; but the King 
of Poland submitting to Catherine, Empress of Bnsslay 
and Poland being occupied by Russian troops, Kos- 
ciusko, with sixteen other officers, left the army and 
retired into Germany. When the Poles rose, in 1794, 
to deliver themselves from the oppression of Bnssia, 
they chose Kosciusko as their leader. By the attempt 
of Bussia to put down their army, they were obliged 
to declare themselves before their plans were mataivd ; 
hence Kosciusko's soldierswere at first neither numerous, 
well armed, nor well trained. They had no artillery, 
and part of the men were armed only with scythes aiid 
pikes ; yet, with only 4000 of such men, he defeated 
12,000 Russians at Raclawice, 4th April, 1794. With 
only 10,000 or 11,000 troops, he defended Warsaw, the 
capital of Poland, for two months, against the combined 
forces of Russia and Prussia^ till they were obliged to 
withdraw ; and it was not till they overwhelmed him by 
the mere force of numbers, that they were able to subdue 
this brave warrior and noble patriot, and to make 
havoc of his country. On the 10th October, with 
21,000 men, he met the combined armies of Russia at 
Macziewice (50 miles from Warsaw), and although they 
were three times his number, they were repulsed three 
times, but at last broke his ranks, and took Kosciusko 
himself prisoner, as he fell fix^m his horse severely 
wounded. He was carried to St. Petersbui^, but was 
afterwards released by the Emperor Paul I., who also 
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bestowed npon him other marks of esteem. He pre^ 
sented him with his own sword, but the General 
declined it^ with these words : '* I no longer need a 
sword^ since I have no longer a country." He never 
afterwards wore a sword. Kosciusko now again visited 
America, and afterwards settled for a good many yelurs 
in France. In 18 16^ he removed to Soleure, in Swit- 
zerland; where he died in October, next year, by a fall 
from his horse. The £mperor Alexander ordered his 
body to be removed to Cracow, and placed in the 
vaults of the kings of Poland ; and his country-women 
put on mournings for his loss. A monument was also 
raised to his memory, 

L. 

LABBADOB', a wild and sterile country, lying be- 
tween the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Hudson's Straits, 
on the north-east of British North America. The whole 
region is very rugged and extremely cold, and consists 
of little else than immense masses of rock, on which 
nothing grows but lichen and moss, interspersed with 
swamps and lakes, which are only relieved here and 
there by a few narrow valleys of stunted vegetation. 
It is thinly inhabited by the Esquimaux. 

LAGEDjSI'MON, another name for Sparta, the capital 
of Laconia, a state in Greece. The city received its 
names from LacedaBmon^ one of its earliest kings^ and 
his wife, Sparta. The Lacedsemonians, or Spartans, 
were renowned warriors. They made war almost the 
sole business of their lives. Leaving agriculture and 
domestic duties to the management of their slaves, the 
most of their time and attention were devoted to the 
arts and practice of war. Their laws and manners were 
all made subservient to the cultivation of this passion; 
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hence they held a prominent place amongBt the Oreciu 
states — Sparta and Athens being the two most inflnential 
cities of Greece. The place where Sparta stood is now 
called Palaeochori (the old city), and a new town, built 
a short distance to the west, is now named Mis^itra, or 
Mistra. 

LEON'IDAS, a celebrated King of Sparta. When 
Xerxes, King of Persia, with an army of nearly three 
millions, invaded Greece, 480 bc, Leonidas with t 
detachment of the Grecian forces, numbering only aboat 
8000, was sent to oppose him at a narrow pass leading 
from the north to the southern parts of Greece, called 
Thermop'ylad. Here, for some days^ Leonidas^ with this 
brave band, successfdlly resisted every attempt of the 
Persian hosts to gain the pass, and would, in all 
probability, have succeeded in stopping their progress, 
had not a Greek traitor led a body of the enemy by a 
secret pass over the mountains. When Leonidas saw 
his army about to be surrounded by overwhelming num- 
bers, he dismissed them all but 300 Spartans. With 
these, at once to overawe the enemy, and teach his 
coimtrymen a lesson of true patriotism^ he maintained 
his post till they were cut to pieces on the spot: hence 
the fame of ThermopylsB. 

LEPIDOP'TERA, (from JepU, Gr., a scale or sheU, 
Budpteron, Gr,, a wing, scaly- winged), an order of insects 
having their wings covered with line scales, snch as 
moths and butter-flies. 

LESLIE, Sir JOHN^ an eminent philosopher^ bom 
in 1766, at the little town of Largo, on the Forth, in 
Fifeshire. Though the early part of his education was 
much interrupted by bad health, yet his talents were so 
evident, and his progress so marked, that he attracted 
the attention of the parish minister and others, who 
interested themselves to have him thoroughly educated* 
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He was sent to the University of St. Andrews, in 1779, 
where he studied for six sessions. ~ In 1784, he removed 
to Edinbnrgh^ and attended several of the professors 
three years longer. In 1788, he became tntor to two 
Americans attending the Edinburgh University, with 
whom he proceeded to America. After visiting different 
parts of that continent, he returned to Scotland ; and, in 
i790, set out for London. Here he translated Buffon's 
Natural History of Birdsj and prosecuted other literary 
and scientific pursuits for a number of years. During 
his residence in London he paid three visits to the con- 
tinent, travelling in Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. In 1805, after a keen 
contest, he was elected by the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh; Professor of Mathematics in that University, 
He was knighted in June, 1832, and died in November 
of the same year, leaving behind him a number of 
valuable scientific works. Sir John Leslie is another 
example, among many, of what may be attained b 
<liligence and steady perseverance. 

LEUCTRA, a village of Bceotia, famous for tho 
victory gained in 371 b.g. by Epaminon'das, the Theban 
general, over the superior force of the King of Sparta. 
In this memorable battle, 4000 Spartans were killed, 
with their king, Oleom'brotus, while not more than 300 
Thebans fell. By this battle the Spartans lost the 
superiority of Greece, whi<^ they had held for nearly 
500 years. 

LEVANT'^ an Italian word meaning the East; hence 
it is a name given to the eastern part of the Mediterranean 
^ea. 

LFBER^ Lat., the inward bark of a tree — a book. 

LIB' YAN, belonging to Libya, which was the ancient 

name given to Africa, or, more strictly speaking, to the 

-northern piurts of it — Libyan god, the sun or the moon^ 
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called Osiris and I'sis, and represented by an ox and a 
cow. 

LI'MA, the chief town of the state of Pem^ in Sonth 
America. It was founded by Fizarro in 1535, and is 
the seat of a University. Population, 100,000. 

LINNiEUS (Lat), or CHABLES LINNE', a re- 
nowned naturalist^ was bom in 1707, at Bashnlt, in the 
province of Smaland; in Sweden, where bis father was 
a clergyman. His home is described to have been a 
*^ delightM spot, on the banks of a fine lake ;" and as 
his father possessed a considerable knowledge of botany, 
the attention of his son was early turned to the study of 
nature. Young Linn«sus, however, is said to have had 
at first little taste for remembering names, and his father 
found it no easy task to overcome this inaptitude; that he 
at last succeeded^ however, is fully shown in the future 
career of his son« Whatever was the cause of this inapt- 
ness — whether it was a natural defect, the fruit of inatten- 
tion or mismanagement on the part of his teachers-^t 
was so manifest in the early part of his life, that his 
preceptors pronounced him, at the age of nineteen, al- 
together unfit for the ministry — ^the profession for which 
he was intended ; and, in fact, recommended that he 
should be sent to learn some common trade. And 
Bishop Agardh admits that, when at the age of twenty, 
Linnffius arrived at the University of Lund to study 
medicine, the profession finally determined upon for 
him, he was less known for his acquaintance with 
natural history than for his ignorance of everything else. 
o^On entering the college of Lund, Linne was received 
into the house of Dr. Stobseus, a physician, possessing ja 
fine library, and a good knowledge of natural history, 
and who, perceiving indications of the future greatness 
of his lodger, gave him every encouragement. By suoh 
means, Iinn»us was now aroused to comnxenoe in 
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earnest those studies, the prosecution of which, with 
singalar devotedness and unfagging perseverance, has 
raised his name so high amongst men of philosophy and 
science. In 1728, he left Lund^ and went to Upsal, to 
prosecute his future studies. His father was unable to 
allow him more than L.8 per year for his college edu- 
cation, but his love for learning now was so great, that 
he was willing to endure any hardships rather than lose 
the opportunity of following out his studies ; and we 
accordingly find him for some time after this suffering 
the most biting poverty — mending his shoes with folds 
of paper; trusting to chance for a meal; and in vain 
endeavouring to increase his income by procuring private 
pupils, till he was relieved by having a royal scholar- 
ship awarded to him in December, 1728. From this 
period his prospects brightened, till they broke forth 
into meridian sunshine. He now got acquainted with 
Br, Celsius, the professor of Divinity at TTpsal, who, 
besides giving him some literary employment, and pro- 
curing him private pupils, introduced him to Dr. Budbeck, 
the professor of botany, who was so much pleased with 
a paper that Linnseus wrote suggesting a new arrange- 
ment of plants, that he appointed him his deputy lecturer; 
took him into his house as tutor to his younger children, 
and gave him free access to a fine library and collection of 
drawings. Here, with these advantages, Linnaeus com- 
menced the writing of his published works. In May, 
1732, he undertook a scientific tour to Lapland, which 
he accomplished in five months, and returned to Upsal 
in October, after travelling alone, and but slenderly pro- 
vided, over nearly 4000 miles. — ^In 1735, Linne went 
to Holland, where he received the degree of M.D., and 
published one of his works, which broagbt him under 
the notice of Mr. George Clifford, a wealthy banker, 
who possessed a fine garden near Haerlam, which he put 
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under his superiDtendence. LinDseiis remained here fbir 
two years, and after visiting England and France in 
1738, he returned to his own country, and commenced 
practice as a physician in Stockholm, with a goyem- 
ment pension 3 and next year he married. The life of 
Linnaeus from this period was one of increasing fame and 
prosperity. In 1740, he was appointed Professor of 
medicine at Upsal, and afterwards of botany. He was 
created a knight of the Polar Star in 1753 — an honour 
never before conferred on a literary man. In 1757, he 
was raised to the peerage, with the title of Von liinne; 
and next year he was able to purchase the estate of 
Hammarley, near Upsal, where he chiefly resided during 
the remainder of his life. He died in January, 1778, 
leaving numerous and valuable works. 

LORRAINE', a name frequently given to Claude 
Gellee, a celebrated landscape painter, because he was a 
native of Lorraine, a province in the north>east of France. 
He was bom at Ghamagne^ in Lorraine, in 1600. His 
•parents were very poor, and it is said that he was at 
flrst bound an apprentice to a pastry-cook. Being left 
an orphan at the age of twelve, he sought a home in the 
house of an elder brother^ who was in business as a 
wood-engraver in Friburg. A relation, who was a 
travelling dealer, observing his taste for paintings, per- 
suaded his brother to allow the youth to accompany 
him to Rome. When there, his relative unfeelingly 
deserted him. He, however, got employment from the 
landscape painter Agostini Tassi, as a colour-grinder 
and errand boy. Such a situation cherished his love 
for the art, and so matured his taste, that some time after- 
wards, on seeing some pictures by Godfrey Waals, or Vals, 
he was so much enchanted by them, that, in spite 
of his poverty, he resolved to proceed to Naples to 
-study under this artist. Here his genius soon, dis- 
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played itself; and after studying under this master for 
two or three years, with great diligence and success, he 
sought to increase his experience and perfection in the 
art by undertaking a lengthened tour through Italy, 
France, and part of Germany. His name was now well 
known, and he returned to Rome in 1627, where he 
settled, with a reputation such as made his pictures much 
sought after, and enabled him to live much at his ease, 
till 1682, when he died of the gout. Lorraine's history 
affords another example of how much may be accom- 
plished by perseverance and industry. His paintings 
are particularly distinguished for their delicacy of touch 
and beauty of finish. 

LOUISIA'NA, one of the United States, on the 
south-west of N. America, bounded south by the Gulf 
of Mexico, and comprehending the Delta of the Missis- 
sippi, which annually overflows a large extent of its sur- 
face. The soil is very rich, producing sugar, rice, cotton, 
&c. Area, 46,431 square miles. Pop. over 500,000, 
of whom nearly the half are slaves. Baton Rouge, al- 
though much less than l^ew Orleans, is the capital. 
Pop. 4000. 

LUNDIE, Rev. ROBERT, was parish minister of 
Kelso, Roxburghshire, of which his father had been minis- 
ter before him. He was bom about the year 1777, and 
died in the spring of 1832, much admired and lamented. 
Mr. Lundie was a man of peculiarly amiable temper and 
high mental cultivation, still almost the only writings he 
has left are in the form of contributions to the Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor, 

LUSITA'NIA, an ancient name for a part of Spain, 
now forming the modem kingdom of Portugal ; hence 
used by the poet for Portugal. 

LYCUR'GUS, a famous lawgiver of Sparta, who lived 
in the ninth century b.g., and was the son of King 
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E&iomns, and brother of Folydec'tes. This brother 
dying, he sncoeeded to the Spartan throne; but on learn- 
ing that his brother's wife would bear a child, he refoeed 
to be acknowledged king unless the child should tarn out 
to be a female^ and when it proved to be a boy, he onlj 
agreed to govern till his nephew Gharil&us came of age; 
while he had previonsly given a striking proof of his in- 
tegrity, by not only rejecting a wicked proposal of the 
Queen to secure to him the peacefal enjoyment of the 
kingdom by marrying him, and destroying her child; 
but also diverted her from her cruel purpose till he 
could secure the safety of the child. The intrigues of 
the disappointed and offended Queen, united to the un- 
bending faithfulness of his government, soon raised him 
many enemies, and he found it necessary for his safety 
to retire to Crete. The disorders which followed his 
departure from Lacedad'mon soon convinced the Spartans 
of the amount of their loss; and at their earnest solici- 
tations he was induced to return. On his arrival in 
Sparta, he found the state in the utmost confusion, and 
immediately resolved to attempt a complete revolution, 
by introducing an entirely new constitution. After 
securing the assistance of a number of influential indi- 
viduals in the state, he sought to provide against the 
mighty difficulties and obstacles with which he knew he 
would have to struggle, by securing the sanction oi 
Apollo. For this purpose he set out to consult his 
famed oracle at Delphi He was received with great 
respect by the priestess of the god ; his plans wiunnly 
approved of by the divinity; and himself declared to be 
beloved of the gods, and rather a god than a man* 
Armed with such authority, Lycurgus set about his dar- 
ing undertaking with great energy, and was at last suc- 
cessful in accomplishing one of the most thorough 
changes that was perhaps ever brought about in any 
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state without bloodshed — ^in introdnciiig a code of laws 
forming one of the strangest combinations imaginable 
of barbarity and lewdness, with a kind of noble self- 
denial and disinterestedness^ the main tendency of which 
was to turn the state into a nation of desperate warriors, 
stripped of every natural or tender feeling. After estab- 
lishing his laws, Lycurgas retired from Sparta ; but be- 
fore leaving, to secure their permanency, he bound all 
the citizens by a solemn oath, that neither they uor their 
posterity would alter, violate, or abolish the laws which 
he had established till his return. And to prevent this, 
he is said to have starved himself to death ; but this 
seems to be so unnecessary to accomplish his purpose, 
that it looks more like fable than truth. 

LYD'IAN, belonging to Lydia, a country in Asia 
Minor, whose people at one time were famous for music; 
hence the poet particularly mentions the Lydian flute* 

M. 

M'CULLOCH, [Rev. JAMES MELVILLE, D.D., 
an able and influential clergyman of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and author of The Oofwne of Beading^ 
was bom at St Andrews, Fifeshire, 25th February, 1801, 
and educated at the Grammar School and University 
of his native city. After acting for some time as an 
Assistant in the Grammar School of St Andrews, Mr. 
M^Oulloch was appointed in the spring of 1821 Master 
of the Boyal Grammar School of Dunkeld, which office 
he filled till the end of 1825. Li the beginning of 1826 
he removed to Edinburgh to open Circus-Place School, 
and continued Head-master of that popular Seminary 
till February, 1829^ when he was ordained minister of 
St. Yigeans Chapel, Arbroath. In 1832, he was tran- 
slated to Eelso, of which parish he remained minister 
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for eleven years. While here, in 1841, the Universitf 
of St. Andrews added to his former degree of M.A., the 
more honorary one of D.D. Towards the end of 1843, 
the memorable year of the Disraption of the National 
Church, Dr. M'CuUoch succeeded Dr. Patrick M^Farlane 
in the West- Parish of Greenock, one of the best livings 
in the church, where he still continues in the discharge 
of its sacred duties. 

The first edition of The Course of Beading was puh- 
lished in 1827^ and its publication may be said to mark 
an epoch in the history of school-books. Dr. M'Culloch 
not only superseded the abstract, and^ to youths, unin- 
teresting though eloquent, harangues of statesmen and 
orators, with pieces containing useful and interesting 
knowledge, but, for the first time, introduced " lists of 
the principal Latin and Greek Roots which enter into 
the composition of the English language : a plan of in- 
struction overlooked, and which promises moreeffectnally 
than any other to ensure to all pupils those facilities for 
acquiring a thorough acquaintance with the force and 
meaning of their native language, which used to be the 
exclusive possession of the students of classical learning." 
Besides his Series of School Books Dr« M'Gulloch has 
published a Mantial of Devotions for Young Persona / 
Literary Characteristics of the Holy Scriptures; and 
several Sermons and Lectures, 

M'DIARMID, JOHN, editor of the Dumfries and 
Galloway Courier for nearly 36 years, was a son of the 
Bev. Hugh M^Diarmid, Gaelic Church, Glasgow^ and 
■was born in 1790. He received a fair education in 
Edinburgh, but having at a tender age lost his father, 
he was early thrown on his own resources, and, under 
Providence, owed his success in life to his own talents 
and industry. His commencement of active life was as 
a clerk in an Edinburgh counting bouse. He afterward* 
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procured a situation in the Commercial Bank. In 1816, 
Messrs. Charles M'Laran, William Ritchie^ and Mr. 
M'Diarmid, determined to set on foot a new weekly 
Journal, which resulted in the establishment of the 
Scotchman^ which first appeared on the 25th January, 
1817. Mr. M'Diarmid, however, soon afterwards re- 
tired to DumMeS'Shire, and became editor of the 
Courier^ an office which he continued to fill till his 
death, on the 18th November, 1852^ at the age of 63. 
In 1819 he was married to Miss Anne M'Enight, a 
native of Dumfries-shire. Besides editing an edition of 
Cowper's Poems with a Sketch of his Life^ M^Diarmid 
is author of the following popular works — Scrap-Book^ 
Poetry and Prose, Sketches from Nature f History of 
Dumfries-shire; Guide to Moffat, dfc. 

MACBO'NISI, an island on the east coast of Qreece^ 
formerly called Helena. 

MADErBA, a beautiful island, lying about 400 
miles off the north-western coast of Africa. It belongs 
to Portugal, and is nearly 45 miles in length, and its 
greatest breadth nearly 20 miles. Madeira is celebrated 
for its wines, and also for its fine climate. Pop. 1 10,000» 

MAGEL'LAN or MAGALHAENS, FEBNANDO, 
a distinguished Portuguese navigator, bom about 1470.. 
Ho entered the navy of his country at an early age, and 
afterwards served five years in the East In^es^ where 
he particularly distinguished himself at the taking of 
the town of Malacca, in 1511. He returned to Europe^ 
and revived the idea of Columbus, of sailing to the East 
Indies by a western course. Being displeased with his 
own government, he submitted his project to the court 
of Spain, and was entrusted by Charles Y. with the 
command of a squadron of five vessels, with 236 men 
on board, particularly destined to make the attempt to 
discover a passage by the west to the Molucca islands^ 
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which had been lately discovered. He sailed from 
Spain in September, 1519; crossed the Atlantic; dis- 
covered, and entered the strait on the south of South 
America, which now bears his name^ about the end of 
October, 1520, and reached its western month on the 
27th November, when he entered the Pacific Ocean. 
He sailed in the Pacific for three months and twenty 
days without meeting with an island, but enjoyed so fine 
weather and favourable winds, that he gave this ocean 
the name of Pacific, which it has since retained. After 
visiting a number of inferior islands^ he arrived at the 
Philippine group, on the 7th April, 1521. One of these 
islands, called Mathan, being governed by two kings, 
one of them refused to pay tribute to the King of Spain. 
Magellan prepared to reduce him, and, in attempting to 
do so, was killed. Juan Sebastian^ one of his officers, 
took command of the vessels. He conducted them to 
the Molucca or Spice islands, from which he sailed for 
Spain; and after enduring the most severe hardships and 
dangers, he arrived, in September, 1522, with only one 
vessel (the Yittoria) and 18 men: hence this was the 
first ship that sailed round the world. The strait dis- 
covered by Magellan is the longest one known on the 
globe ; being about 300 miles in length. It joins the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; hence the poet says— 
*' Where two oceans ope their gates/^ 

MAGOXTLA^ a Greek word, meaning a hight with 
rains upon it. 

MAHOMET, or MOHAMMED, a notorious false 
prophet, born in Mecca, the capital of Arabia, in 570 or 
571 A.D., and descended from a noble and ancient family. 
Both of his parents having died when he was very young, 
he was first left to the care of his aged grandfather^ 
Abdol Motaleb, who was high-priest of the country, and 
at his death, to the charge of his own uncle, Aba Taleb, 
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a rich merchaiit, and who intended to train his nephew 
for the same calling. With this view, Mahomet accom- 
panied his nncle to different countries on mercantile 
adventures. On one of these journeys, he visited a 
Nestorian monastery in Syria, where he was particularly 
noticed by the abbot-monk, and perhaps received im-> 
pressions which had a powerful influence on his future 
conduct. When 25, he became acquainted with a rich 
widow, named Khadija, whom he married; and being 
thus placed in easy circumstances, little more is known 
of him for the next 15 years, save that he frequently 
retired to the cave Heva, in the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and occasionally made journeys to different parts 
of the country, when he took every opportunity of con- 
versing freely with learned Jews and Christians, thus 
preparing himself for his pretended mission. When 
40 years of age, Mohammed assumed the ofiSce of a 
prophet, and first made known his views and principles 
to his own friends, pretending that he had received 
direct communications from heaven, by the angel Gabriel 
appointing him God's special prophet, to teach his will, 
to mankind. He at once succeeded in persuading his 
wife Khadija to believe his delusions, and by great 
perseverance, and other means, at length brought over 
other friends and influential persons to support his claims. 
These Mohammed instructed in the doctrines of his pre- 
tended revelation, which were called Islam (i. e., salva-* 
tion). This success, with Mahomet's now publicly pro- 
claiming his new doctrines, stirred up the opposition of 
the priests and the supporters of the established idolatry. 
His followers were dispersed, and he himself obliged to 
fly from Mecca for his life. His flight (called Hegira in 
Arabic) took place 16th July, 622, and the Mohamme- 
dans have made it an epoch from which to count their 
time. After concealing himself three days in a cave, 

2 a 
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Mohammed arrired safelj in Medina, where he was 
warmly received^ his doctrines having previonslj gained 
a firm footing in that town. Mahomet not only re- 
solved now to spread his religion by the swor^ but 
tanght that those who died fighting for the Islam would 
secure the highest honours in heaven ; thisy with the 
hope of booty, inspired his votaries with such wild 
enthusiasm and valour, that he not only returned to 
Mecca (8 Hegira) triumphant^ but in ten years after his 
flight, the whole of Arabia had received his doctrines^ 
and submitted to his authority as their prophet and kiog. 
And he had now become so elated with power and 
pride, that he dispatched ambassadors to the most power* 
fill neighbouring sovereigns^ calling upon them to [nk>- 
fess the Islam, or threatening them with war. And he 
was proceeding to enforce these commands when he was 
cut o£^ by fever, June^ 632, in his 63rd year, and 
buried in Medina. His religious principles and laws 
were collected after his death, and form the Mahometan 
Bible or Koran, which contains many sublime passages, 
amidst a mass of contradictions and absurdities. 

MALAYS, a division of the human family, principally 
inhabiting the group of large islands lying off the south-* 
east coast of Asia. 

MALTE-BBUN, CONBAD, a geographer and po- 
litical writer, was bom in 1775, in the province of 
Jutland, Denmark. In 1796, he published a work called 
The Catechism of the Aristocrats ; which brought upon 
him a prosecution, and compelled him to take refuge in 
Sweden. In 1799, he removed to Paris, where he con- 
tinued to reside till his death, in 1826, devoting himself 
to labours of literature, particularly to the department 
of geography. A System of Universal Geography ^ pub- 
lished by him, is the most complete work that has yet 
appeared on the subject. 
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HAN THAN, a name giren to Virgil, because he 
was bom at Andes (now called Petiola), a little village 
near Mantua, a town in Austrian Italy. (See Yirqil.) 

MAR'ATHON, a celebrated battle-field in Greece, 
about twenty miles from Athens, where 9000 Greeks, 
with about as many light-armed slaves, under the com- 
mand of Miltiades, defeated, with great slaughter, 
the army of Darius, King of Persia, amounting to be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 men. In this battle, which 
was fought September, 490 e.g., according to Herod'otus, 
the Athenians lost only 192 men, while 6300 of the 
Persians were slain. 

MABCET, Mrs. J., authoress of a series of small 
volumes on scientific and other entertaining subjects, 
specially intended for the young. They are written in a 
lucid and familiar style, and are well fitted at once to- 
interest and profit the youthful mind. The following 
are the leading titles : — Conversations on Chemistry; on 
Natural Philosophy; on Vegetable Physiology; on History 
of England ; Stories for Children ; on Mechanics; on the 
Seasons ; on Animals, dc. Mrs. Marcet died 5th JuTy^ 
1858, at the advanced age of 90. 

MARS, the heathen God of war. According to the 
fable, he was the son of Jupiter and Juno. The worship^ 
of Mars was not very common amongst the Greeks, but 
he received unbounded honours from the Romans, who 
were proud of paying homage to a deity whom they 
esteemed as the patron of their city, and the father of 
Romulus, their first king. Horses, wolves, magpies, and 
vultures were offered upon his altars. 

MAT, ISLE OF, a small island or ait, with a light* 
house upon it, in the estuary of the river Forth, near 
Edinburgh. 

MEM'NON, a king of Ethiopia, son of THhonus and 
Aur6ra. Ho brought a body of 10,000 men to assist 
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his uode Priam, in the Trojui war, where he behaved 
with great courage. He was challenged to combat bj 
Achil'les, in which Memnon was killed. The Ethiopian! 
or Egyptians^ over whom Memnon reigned, erected a 
celebrated statue to the memory of their monarch. 
According to tradition, this statue had the wonderfiil 
property of uttering a melodious sound every day at 
sun-rising, like that which is heard at the breaking of 
a string of a harp when it is wound up. Tbis was 
effected, it is said^ by the rays of the son when they 
fell upon it. At the setting of the sun^ and in the 
night, it sent forth a mournful sound. This is supported 
by the testimony of the geographer Strabo, but who 
confessed himself ignoraut whether the mysterious 
sound proceeded from the basis of the statue or from the 
people who were then around it. This famous statue 
was dismantled by order of Cambyses, when he con- 
quered Egypt. Hence, the poetess says, '' And Mem- 
non's harp hath lost the chord that breathed the mystic 
tone," and the poet, '^ When the Memnonium (a name 
given to this statue) was in all its glory.'^ Its ruins 
still astonish modem travellers by their beauty and 
grandeur. King Memnon is said to have invented the 
alphabet. 

MEMNO'NIUM. (See Memnon.) 

MESOCHO'RION, from mesosj Gr., the middle, or 
public, and chorion^ Gr., a place or field ; hence the 
word means the public or middle place, such as a mar« 
ket, or public place of meeting. 

MICA, Gr., shining, 

MILMAN, Rev, HENRY HART, a living author 
of distinction, son of Sir Francis Milman, an eminent 
physician, was born in London, in 1791. He distin- 
guished himself as a classical scholar, and became a 
ieUow of Brazen-nose College^ Oxford, in 1815* In 
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I82I9 he also filled the ofiSce of professor of poetry in 
the Uniyersitj. Mr. Milman first appeared as an author 
in 1817, when he published his tragedy of Fazio. In 
1820, he published The Fall of Jerumlenij a dramatic 
poem, from which the extract in The Course is taken, 
beginning, " It must be." This was followed by other 
three dramas — Belshazzar ; The Martyr ofAntioch; and 
Anne Boleyn — which were not intended for the stage. 
To these have to be added, a narrative poem, entitled, 
SamoTy Lord of the Bright City, In prose literature, 
Mr. Milman is the author of a History of the Jews^ in 3 
vols.; an edition of Cfihhon^s Rome^ with notes and correc- 
tions. He is now vicar of St. Mary's, in Beading, Berks. 

MIIiTrADES, an Athenian general, and son of 
Cimon, lived about 500 years b.g. He has immortalized 
his name by defeating the Persians on the plains of 
Mar'athon. (See Mabathon.) Soon after this battle, 
Miltiades was entrusted with the command of a fleet of 
70 ships, sent to punish those islands which revolted to 
the Persians. He was successful at first; but failing in 
an attack upon Pares, he returned to Athens, where he 
was accused of treason by favouring the Persians. Mil- 
tiades being detained at home by a wound which he 
received at Pares, was unable to come to the assembly 
to defend himself. His enemies taking advantage of 
this, he was condemned to death ; but that sentence 
was mitigated to a fine of 50 talents. Being unable to 
pay this large sum, he soon died in prison from his 
wounds. 

MILTON, JOHN. This renowned poet sprang from 
an ancient family formerly proprietors in Oxfordshire. 
His grandfather, who was a zealous Papist, disinherited 
his son, the father of the poet, for becoming a Protestant, 
on which account he was obliged to leave his studies at 
Oxford, and settle in London, as a writer. John^ his 
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BOD, was born in hishonse^ Bread Street, 9 th December, 
1608, and received the earlier part of bis edncatioD at 
St. Paurs Scbool. In bis 16tb year, be was sent to 
Cambridge, wbere be took tbe degree of M. A., and was 
mucb distinguished as a Latin scbolar. Milton went 
to college witb tbe design of becoming a minister, 
but be afterwards changed bis mind. On leaving 
college, therefore, be went to bis father's bouse, who 
bad left London, and was now residing at Horton in 
Buckinghamshire, wbere be remained for five years, 
during which time, it is said, that he read nearly all the 
Greek and Latin authors extant, and composed some of 
bis finest small poems. In 1638, Milton, having 
obtained bis father's consent to travel, set out for the 
continent. He visited Paris, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
&c., at all of which places be received great attention. 
After remaining abroad fifteen months, be retomed 
to England, settled in London, wbere be took a house, 
and taught a private academy for some time, taking an 
active part in the controversies of that stirring period^ 
upon which he wrote a number of able small works, for 
one of which be was rewarded by tbe government witb 
£1000. In 1643, be married a daughter of Mr* 
Powell, a magistrate of Oxfordshire, a union whieb did 
not afford him mucb happiness, although bis wife bad 
three daughters to him. In 1645 be published a 
volume of Latin and English poems. Milton took a 
deep interest in the cause of liberty, and wrote a 
pamphlet to justify the beheading of Charles L About 
this time he was chosen Latin secretary to tbe new 
Council of State. Milton's eyes bad been for some 
time weakly, and soon after this appointment, by bis 
great study and exertion, be lost bis sight altogether ; 
still bis learning and vigour of mind enabled him not 
only to discbarge tbe duties of bis responsible office, bat 
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also to undertake other laborious literary work— -sndh as 
writing a History of his Country; a Latin Dictionary; 
and an Epic Poem. Althoagh be made astonisbing pro- 
gress in the first two works, considering tbe difficulties 
witb wbicb be bad to struggle, yet be was only able 
to complete tbe last part of bis design — ^tbe poem. 
Cromwell being now dead, and Charles II. restored, 
Milton not only lost bis secretaryship, but was under 
tbe necessity, from tbe part be bad taken against tbe 
royal family, of retiring into privacy; but at last being 
pardoned, be was loft in peaceful retirement, to prosecute 
bis immortal poem, Faradise Lost ; although, it is said, 
that be kept a school for some time after the Restoration 
at or near Greenwich. This great work was first 
printed in 1667. He received from the bookseller £5 
in band, witb a contingent promise of £15 more, if a 
third edition were sold, reserving to himself the copyright, 
which bis widow sold for £8 after tbe first £15 bad 
been received; making the whole benefit wbicb his 
family derived from this celebrated work amount to 
only £23. In 1670, his Paradise Regained appeared, 
a work far inferior to tbe Paradise Lost, although 
Milton is said to have thought most of the former. He 
died, 1674, when be had nearly completed his 66tb 
year, and was buried in St Giles's, Cripplegate, where 
a monument has been erected to his memory. 

MINEB'VA, the name given to the heathen goddess 
of wisdom, war, and the arts. According to the fable, 
Jupiter feeling a severe pain in his head, ordered Vulcan 
to cleave it open, when Minerva sprung from his brain, 
in fiill vigour, and completely armed. She was im- 
mediately admitted into tbe assembly of the gods, and 
exercised an authority almost equal to that of her father's. 
This imaginary being was universally worshipped among 
the aucientSy in splendid temples raised to her honour^ 
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and reoeived yariotu names from different circnmstaiioM 
conneoted with her bistory-^snch as Minerva, Soniaa^ 
PallaSy Athena (from which Athens was named). Par* 
iheneSy Tritonia, &o. Pope speaks of ^* both Minervaa^" 
but the ancients mention no less than five. Indeed, to 
accommodating is heathen mythology as to its fiu^ 
that each author seems to have stated them as it belt 
suited his own fancy or purpose. 

MISITBA. (See Laged^mon.) 

MONTGOMEBY, JAM£S, a religions poet of yeiy 
high merit and reputation, was bom at Irvine, in Ayr- 
shire, in 1771, His father was a Moravian missionary, 
who died whilst propagating the gospel in the island of 
Tobago, West Indies. The poet was educated at the 
Moravian school at Fulneck, near Leeds. In 1792 he 
settled down at Sheffield, as an assistant in a newspaper 
office. In a few years the paper became his own pro- 
perty, and he continued to conduct it till the year 1825. 
Mr. Montgomery's paper took the side of liberty and 
reform, which involved him in several difficulties during 
the agitated period that followed the French revolution 
in 1789. In January, 1794, he was tried for publish- 
ing a ballad offensive to the ruling party, written by a 
clergyman of Belfast, and sentenced to pay a fine of 
£20, and to be imprisoned in the Castle of York for 
three months. In the same month next year, be was 
again tried for a second alleged political offence, and was 
again convicted, and sentenced to six months' imprison- 
ment in York Castle, to pay a fine of £30, and to give^ 
security to keep the peace for two years. Mr. Mont- 
gomery's first volume of poetry appeared in 1806, and 
bore the title of The Wcmderer of Swvtzerlandy and other 
Foems" Although this production was denounced in 
unmeasured terms by the Edinburgh Beview, it has gone 
on through edition after edition, till it has now reached- 
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the fifteenth. His next work was The West Indies^ a 
poeiji written in honour of the abolition of the African 
slave trade in 1807. Mr. Montgomery afterwards pnb* 
lished Prison Amusements, written daring his nine 
months' confinement in York Castle in 1794-5. In 
1813^ The World before the Flood, the most elaborate 
poem he had yet published, was given to the public. 
In 1819, he published Greenland, a poem on the Mora- 
vian missions in that country. The only other long 
poem by this author is The Pelican Island, which is 
written in blank verse, and is considered the master- 
piece of Montgomery's works. Besides these longer pro- 
ductions, Mr. Montgomery has written a variety of 
smaller pieces, exquisitely beautiful in sentiment, melo- 
dious in rhythm, and rich in poetical flow. In 1830 
and 1831, Mr. Montgomery was chosen to deliver a 
course of lectures at the Eoyal Institution on poetry 
and general literature, which he published in 1 833. He 
afterwards received a government pension of £200 per 
annum, which he lived to enjoy, at his residence near 
Sheffield, to a venerable old age« He died, 30th April, 
1854, in his 83rd year. The virtuous mind feels a 
peculiar pleasure in reverting to the writings and char- 
acter of Montgomery. Here we see high talents used 
in a noble service, and we feel altogether relieved fipom 
the oppressive thought, so painful in other cases, that 
while we are lauding the genius of the poet, we may be 
doing our best to propagate frivolity, error, and licen- 
tiousness. 

MOOBE, Sib JOHN, one of the most skilful aod 
valiant officers of modem times, was bom in Glasgow, 
13th November, 1761, and educated at the burgh school 
and University of that city. He obtained the office of 
ensign in the army bef(»re he was fifteen ; and was 
engaged in the American war as a lieutenant. Having 
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reached, iu 1790, the rank of lieutenani-coIoDel^ he 
served in the island of Corsica, in 1794^ and was severely 
wounded at the siege of Calvi. In the following year 
he was raised to the rank of brigadier-general, and was 
appointed to serve with Sir Ralph Abercromby against | > 
the West Indies, which he did with great credit but 
was ere long compelled to return home, by being twice 
attacked with the yellow fever. In 1798, Moore again 
acted with Abercromby, in putting down the Irish 
Rebellion, and had his valuable services rewarded by 
farther promotion. He took part in the unfortunate ex- 
pedition to Holland, during 1799, and did all that mili- 
tary talent could do to repair the mismanagement of its 
commander. He was one of the most distinguished 
heroes in the campaign in Egypt, and on returning from 
that bright field of British glory, received the hononr of 
knighthood of the Order of the Bath. After executing 
with great ability a commission to Sweden, Moore pro- 
ceeded to Spain in 1808, and fell by a cannon ball at 
Cor anna, on the 16 th January, 1809. The signal vic- 
tory which crowned this conflict was not more remark- 
able than the arduous retreat which preceded it, and 
both taken together, have raised Moore to a high place 
in the scale of military renown. 

MOORE, THOMAS. This popular but immoral poet 
was a native of Dublin. He was born in that city, 30th 
May, 1780, of Roman Catholic parents, whose religion he 
continued at least nominally to profess. He so early in- 
dicated a taste for poetry, that he himself says, '^ So far 
back in childhood lies the epoch of verse making, that 
I am really unable to say at what age I first began to 
act, sing, and rhyme.'* When only about nine, we find 
him, during the summer vacation^ heading a number of 
his school companions in acting a harlequin play ; and 
again, next year, taking a part in a play got up in a 
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private theatre in Dublin. Such training of the boy 
was quite in keeping with the licentiousness of senti- 
ment, and the looseness and gaiety of character which 
afterwards appeared in the man. This taste for theatri- 
cals in young Moore was very much cherished, if not 
engendered, by one of his earliest masters, a Mr. White, 
teacher of reading and elocution — a distinction which 
no teacher who really seeks the best interests of his 
pupils will covet. One of his first published poetical 
pieces was a sonnet addressed to this individual, in the 
poet's 14th year. Moore received his college education 
at the University of Dublin. While at college he 
translated the immoral Songs and Odes of one of the 
Greek poets, for which he expected a reward from the 
College, but was told by one of its authorities, that he 
" did not see how the college board could publicly re- 
ward a work of such a nature;" while, at the same time, 
that gentleman, who afterwards became a bishop, incon* 
sistently encouraged the youth to complete the transla- 
tion, and publish the pieces. They appeared in 1800, 
dedicated, by permission, to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV. Next year, Moore published a volume 
of poems under a fictitious name, many of which were 
BO licentious that he was afterwards ashamed to acknow- 
ledge them. Moore was trained a lawyer, and in 1803 
he obtained an official situation in Bermuda. He then 
visited that island, and subsequently made a tour 
through part of the United States and the Canadas. He 
returned to England in ] 806, leaving his duties in Ber- 
muda to be discharged by a deputy, who afterwards 
brought him into trouble by his unfaithfulness. In 
November, 1 81 1, Moore first met with Lord Byron, whose 
Life he published in 6 volumes, in 1832. His other 
principal prose works are, a Life of Shendarij in 2 
volumes, 1825 ; Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald^ 2 
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▼olomes, 1831 ; History of Ireland, in 3 ▼olnmes, whiclr 
is of a very one-sided nature, and not worthy of much 
confidence. His Life of Byron is so partiallj written, 
tbat it called forth bis friend Mr. Campbell the poet, as 
an antagonist in defence of Lady Byron. Mr. Moore 
was married in 1810-1 ; and, besides visiting Paris along 
with Mr. Eogers the poet in 1817, and the continent 
again in 1819, he removed his family to Paris for a few 
years during the arrangement of the charges which were 
brought against him by government on account of the 
mismanagement of his Bermuda deputy. They were 
settled in 1822, by his paying a sum of 1000 guineas, 
Moore was a good specimen of a real Irishman — airy, 
witty, and keen, and possessing a considerable cast of 
ready genius. Besides his prose works, he wrote much 
melodious, sprightly^ yea, even brilliant and gorgeous 
poetry, yet the question may be fairly put, whether the 
world would not have been a gainer hsid he never written 
a line, with the exception of a few of bis small pieces, 
such as Jerusalem^ The Power of God, &c. The gross 
character and dangerous tendency of the earlier portions, 
at least, of his poetry, were such as to call forth from 
Lord Jeffrey, even in his looser days, such a castigation 
in the Edinhurgh, Beviewy as provoked Moore to challenge 
him to fight a duel; while of one of his prose writings 
the Dublin University Magazine states, that ** it was the 
most impudent production that had ever been intruded 
on the patience of the public, and that by it Moore had 
filled up the measure of his iniquities as an author.'^ 
Yet such poetry was patronised by Royalty; and its 
author was such a favourite with the public, that a 
London bookseller agreed to give him 3000 guineas for 
his poem, LaUa Boohh, before a single line of it was 
written I And how often is such a course pursued even 
by Christians, and all remonstrance met, seemingly to 
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the satisfaction of their own conscience, by their referring 
to the talents of the author? but yet what more credit 
does an individual deserve for mere power of intellect or 
hight of genius than for strength of arm or energy of 
limb? both are equally the gifts of the Creator; and it 
depends altogether on the use made of either whether 
they shall prove a blessing or a curse to their possessor, 
and a benefit or a bane to society. Moore died at 
Sloperton-Cottage, near Devizes, Wiltshire, 26th Feb., 
1852, in his 72nd year. 

MOOBISH, belonging to the Moors, a name given 
to the people who inhabit the north-west of Africa. 

MUSOOVY-GLASS, another name given to Mica, 
from Moscow, the ancient capital of Russia, because 
this mineral is extensively procured, and used as a sub- 
stitute for glass in Eussia. 

MUSSALMANS, or MOSLEMS, followers of Ma- 
homet, from Moslem, or plural, Muslimim, meaning 
resigned^ or given to Godj but sadly misused in this case 

N. 

NELSON, HORATIO, Viscount, one of the most 
renowned officers of the British navy, was bom 29th 
September, 1758, at Bumbam-Thorpe, in Norfolkshire, 
of which parish his father was rector. He went to sea 
as a midshipman at the age of 12, and served for two 
years under Captain Suckling, his maternal uncle. He 
soon afterwards went to the West Indies, and in 1779 
reached the rank of post-captain. He distinguished 
himself greatly during the siege of Fort Juan, in the 
Gulf of Mexico ; but his health being much impaired, 
he was obliged to return home. His strength being 
again restored, he served for some time in North America, 
but returned to the West Indies in 1804; and while 
employed in protecting the trade of the Leeward Islands, 
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be married at Nevis, March, 1787, Mrs. Nesbit, a widow 
lady, whose father was senior judge of that island. 
After a retirement from the service for six jears, war 
having again broken ont, in 1793, with the Frendi 
Republic, Nelson was appointed in January to command 
the Agamemnon of 64 guns ; he joined Lord Hood in 
the Mediterranean, and was engaged in much important 
service against the French. Being again advanced, he 
was sailing out to take possession of his new charge, 
when the Minerva, the small war vessel in which he sailed, 
was attacked by two Spanish frigates ; one of these be 
captured and repulsed the other. This brave exploit 
brought on a general action 3 for being pursued by two 
larger ships, and discovering the Spanish fleet at the 
mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar, Nelson joined Sir J. 
Jervis with the information, and immediately made 
arrangements to give the enemy battle. They met off 
Cape St. Vincent, on the 13th February, 1797, when 
the Spanish fleet of 39 sail was totally defeated by the 
English, with only 21 ships. Nelson acted a most 
brilliant part on this occasion, for which he was re- 
warded by being made a Knight of the Bath. Nelson 
was soon after this employed in an unsuccessful attack 
upon the town and fort of Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 
where he lost his right arm. In 1798, he joined 
Earl St. Vincent, who sent him to Toulon to watch 
the progress of the armament designed to carry Bona* 
parte to Egypt. The French fleet, however, found 
means to escape. Nelson pursued ; and, after no 
little difficulty, found it lying in the Bay of Aboukir, 
Egypt. The action commenced at 6 p.m., on the 
r2th of August, 1798, and by noon ijext day the 
French squadron was a total wreck. For this heroic 
action Nelson was created Baron of the Nile, with 
a pension of £3000 ai-'j^w, ^xA wi ^'^XaJsfc \\:l "^^^^^ 
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The next important action in which onr hero was en* 
gaged was with the Danish fleet at Copenhagen, in 
April, 1801 4 Here, again he accomplished great feats^ 
and was victorioas over a most formidable enemy. In 
October, 1805, Lord Nelson fought his last battle. 
Having then met the united squadrons of France and 
Spain near Gape Trafalgar, a most dreadful struggle 
took place, which ended in a single victory to the 
English, but at the expense of the life of their renowned 
Admiral, who during the action was wounded with a 
ball in the shoulder, and died two or three hours after- 
wards, aged 47. His body was brought to London, and 
buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. Lord Nelson's moral 
character was not good ; and, with all his glory, he 
seems more distinguished for irresistible energy and 
fearless intrepidity, so necessary in fighting battles, than 
for those higher intellectual qualities which enable a 
commander to manage a campaign. 

NEP'TUNE, caUed the son of Saturn and Ops ; and 
brother of Jupiter, Pluto, and Juno. When Saturn's 
dominions were divided amongst his three sons, Neptune 
is said to have got the sea for his portion^ hence he was 
universally worshipped by the ancients as the god of 
the sea, rivers, &c. Horses were dedicated to him, be- 
cause, according to the fable, when contending with 
Minerva for the right to name the capital of Greece, he 
produced from the earth a horse in support of his claim. 
Neptune, however, was defeated ; Minerva having pro- 
duced an olive, which was declared by Jupiter to be 
more valuable to man : it being the emblem of peace^ 
while the horse was the representative of war and 
slaughter. Neptune is generally represented in a shell- 
chariot, drawn by sea horses, having two legs and their 
hind parts like a fish. He was believed to have the 
special management of hoxBea «si&. ^"g^* 
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NE'BO, an emperor of Borne, and one of the most 
debauched and barbarons monsters that ever sat upon a 
throne. He commenced his reign in 54, ▲.d., at the 
age of 17, and immediately gave himself np to all kinds 
of wickedness and tyranny. Besides cmellj persecut- 
ing the Christians, he put to death his mother, two 
wives, and many of his most valuable friends. And, at 
last, in 68, when his cruelty had stirred up a snccessM 
rebellion against him, he took away his own life, to avoid 
the vengeance he had so just reason to anticipate* 

NES'TOB, son of Neleus, and grandson of Neptune, 
was King of Pylos (now Navarino), a town in the south- 
west of Greece. He was one of the chie& that led his 
people to the siege of Troy, and is distingnished by 
Homer as one of his most perfect heroes. He retomed 
to Qreece, and enjoyed a remarkably long life in the 
midst of his family. Nestor is celebrated for his wisdom, 
justice, and gravity; hence the force of the poefs line— 
" Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable." 
NEUBOP'TEBA, (from neuron, Qr., a nerve, and 
jpteron, Qr., a wing.) A class of insects haying the 
nerves of their wings thickly crossed, something like 
network, 

NEWTON, Sir ISAAC, one of the greatest men of 
any age or country, was bom at Woolsthorpe, a hamlet 
eight miles south of Grantham, Lincolnshire, on the 
25th December, 1642, o.s. His father having died 
before he was born, his mother married a second hus- 
band when her son was about three years of age, where* 
upon he was entrusted to the care of his grandmother 
who sent him to school. At the age of twelve, he was 
admitted into the free grammar-school at Qrantham^ 
While here, he showed considerable taste for mechanics; 
and amongst other things, constnicted a wind-mill and 
water-clock, but otherwise, for some time, gave so little 
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indication of the mighty powers of mind which he 
afterwards displayed, that he stood very low in the 
school. At length a boy^ above him in the class, hav- 
ing one day cmelly given him a severe kick on the 
breast^ he determined to take amends of him by getting 
above him. For this purpose he commenced to study 
with great diligence, and not only soon accomplished 
his object, but continued to rise till he was dux of his 
class. This, certainly, was a commendable way of re- 
taliatiug, which, instead of injuring his opponent, might 
have done him a real good, by stirring him up to activity 
in his studies, while it was the starting point to 
Newton himself of that brilliant intellectual career which 
gathered a halo of true glory around his silvery locks, 
and of immortal fame around his memory. The decease 
of Mrs. Newton's second husband, in 1656, induced her 
to return to the Manor of Woolsthorpe, which belonged 
to her, and in that year Isaac was taken from school 
to assist in the management of the farm. Accordingly, 
on market days he was sent to Grantham, accompanied 
by an aged servant, either to dispose of farm produce, 
or to purchase such articles as were needed by the 
family. But on these occasions it more frequently 
happened that Isaac stopped by the wayside, watching 
the motions of a water-wheel, or some other piece of 
machinery; or, if he reached the town of Qrantham, it 
was only to resort to the apothecary's garret, in which 
he had resided while he attended the grammar-school^ 
and where a few old books afforded him ample enter- 
tainment, until his trusty companion summoned him to 
return home. These and other instances having shown 
the inutility of thwarting his studious disposition, he 
was shortly after sent back to Grantham school. In 
1660, Newton was removed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1667, he became Fellow, and took the 
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-degree ci ILA^ and in 1669 snoeeeded Dr. Barrow as 
profeMor of mathematics. The plague having brokea 
out in Cambridge in 1665, Newton retired for some 
monthB to Wookthorpe. It was npon this occasion that 
he began to stady more closely the natore of the force 
called gravity, by which bodies at the earth^s snrfuse 
are drawn towards its oentre ; and conjecturing that it 
might apply equally to the heavens, he proceeded in 
this profound study till he discovered that sublime 
(system by which the Oreat Creator regulates the motions 
<^ the thousands of mighty worlds that circle through 
the immensity of space, which he made known to the 
world in his work called Frtneipioj published in Londiui 
in 1687. It is said that he formed the first conceptions 
of these great laws from seeing an apple falling to the 
ground. Newton was also the first to make known the 
essential properties of light. Indeed, he may well be 
called the father of natural philosophy. Pope says — 

'^Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night ; 
Qod said, 'Let Newton be !' and all was light." 

In 1672, Newton was elected member of 1^ Boyal 
Society, and, in 1703, had the honour of being appoii^ed 
its President, and was afterwards annually re-elected to 
fill the office till his death. In 1688 and I70I he was 
chosen M.P. for his university. He was appointed 
warden of the mint in 1695, with a salary of from J^OO 
to £600 per annum; and, four years afterwards, he was 
made master, with a yearly salary of from £1200 to 
£1500. In 1705, Newton was knighted by Queen 
Anne. His health declined in 1722^ and, in March, 
1727, he died at Kensington, in the 85th year of his 
age. A short time before his death, Newton made the 
following beautiful statement, which strikingly shows 
how consistent true humility is with real greatness }— 
*^ I know not what I may appear to the world ; boi to 
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myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on 
the seashore^ and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all nndis- 
covered before me." 

NIN'EVEH, the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Assyria, found^ld by Asshur, the son of Shem (Gen, x, 
11)^ stood on the east bank of the river Tigris. It 
afterwards became an exceedingly large city, and very 
wicked. (See the book of Jonah, and Nahum iii. 1-4.) 
Diodoms (a Greek historian, who wrote a universal 
history in forty books, about thirty or forty years b.c.) 
states that it was 60 miles in circumference ; that its 
walls were 100 feet high, and so thick that three chariots 
abreast mi^t have been driven along the top of them. 
They were strengthened and defended by 1500 towers, 
each 200 feet high. Brown, of Haddington, makes the 
walls 200 feet high, and states that the towers were 
200 feet higher than the walls, which would make the 
towers 400 feet in hight — surely not so likely as the 
former. Nineveh was taken by the Medes and Fergians, 
under their commanders Cyax'ares and Nebuchadnez'zar, 
in the year 606 b.g., and utterly destroyed. Brown 
thus describes the siege: — ''After they had lain before 
it three years, the river Tigris, or Lycus, became ex- 
ceedingly swollen, and broke down two. miles and a-half 
of the wall. Whenever the waters assuaged, the 
besiegers rushed into the city, and murdered the inhabi- 
tants, who lay buried in their drunkenness, occasioned 
by an advantage which they had just before gained 
over the enemy. When the king of it, whose name we 
suppose was Sardanapalus, heard the city was taken, 
he shut up himself and his family, luid wealth, it is said, 
to the value of about twenty-five thousand millions 
sterling, in the palace, and set fixe to it, and destroyed 
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all that was in it. It is said that it was fifteen days 
before the flames were qnencbed.'^ Compare this witb 
the following predictions of the prophets, written more 
than 100 years before the taking of Nineveh, and the 
tmth of the statements made at page 184 of The Courte^ 
wiU at once appear. Nahnm describes the rnin of 
Nineveh in the most striking manner ; that the riven 
shonld break through the walls (chap. i. 8, and ii 6); 
that the troops and inhabitants shonld be quite dis- 
pirited (chap. iii. 1 3), and seized in their dmnkenness 
(chap. i. 10, and iii. 11-18); their allies should desert, 
or their merchants forsake the city (chap. iii. 16); their 
own officers, through drunkenness or stupidity, desert 
their stations (chap. iiL 17); and the Medes and 
Chaldeans ride with torches through the city in the 
night (chap. ii. 3, 4). For more than 2000 years even 
the site of this once famous city lay forgotten and un- 
known, until very recently, when it was discovered by 
Dr. Austen Henry Layard. He has since been ex- 
cavating the ruinS; and making discoveries which have 
excited the most intense interest, and are proving to the 
very letter the truth and accuracy of the Bible statements. 

NOEL, Rev. BAPTIST WRIOTHESLEY, M.A, 
is a brother of the Earl of Gainsborough, and until 
lately was a clergyman of the Church of England. He 
was minister of St John's Chapel^ Bedford Row, London, 
for 22 years, up to November, 1848, when he resigned 
his charge, left the Established Church, and became a 
minister in the Baptist body, where he still continues. 
Besides a few smaller publications^ Mr. Noel is author 
of A Tour in Switzerlandj in 1847; An Essay on the 
Union of Church and State ; and a work on Baptism* 

NOT AL, a shrub which grows in dry, warm countries. 
It is very useful to the natives, bearing a pleasant fruit, 
iomething like our gooseberries, while its stems produce 
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a wholesome liqaid. It is upon this plant also that the 
cochineal insect, so valuable for dying scarlet, chiefly 
breeds. 

NOV A ZEM'BLA — from the Russian name NovaUi 
Zemliay i.e., new land — two or more large islands in 
the Arctic Ocean, lying 33 miles off the northern coast 
of European Bussia, and belonging to that country. It 
is more than three centuries since they were first dis- 
covered, but they have not yet been fnlly explored, on 
account of the north-east coasts being continually 
blocked up by ice. Although the sun never sets on the 
northern parts of these islands for above four months in 
summer, yet they are so cold and sterile/ that they are 
not inhabited by man. The south and west coasts, 
however, are frequently visited by Russian fishermen 
and hunters. 

o. 

O'RUS, or HORUS, one of the Egyptian gods, and 
son of Osiris and Isis^ and corresponded to the Apollo 
of the Qreeks. He is said to have assisted his mother 
Isis in avenging his father's death upon his uncle 
Typhon, who murdered Osiris, his own brother. 

OSrRIS, an ancient king of Egypt, who is said to 
have reclaimed the Egyptians from barbarism, and, 
with his wife Isis, first taught them agriculture and the 
arts and sciences. After thus civilizing his own people, 
he resolved to confer the same blessings upon the other 
nations of the earth. For this purpose, according to 
tradition, he committed the government of his kingdom 
to his wife; collected a large army for himself with 
which he visited Ethiopia, Arabia, India, and Europe, 
carrying out his benevolent design. On returning home 
he was murdered by his brother TypboDi and was 
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afterwards worshipped by the Egyptians as their chief 
deity} who represented him by an ox, and called him 
the son of Jnpiter and Niobe. Osiris is also supposed 
by gome writers to be the sun. 

OS'SIAN. According to the poems which bear his 
name, Ossian lived in the 4th century, and was the son 
of Fingal, the chief or king of Morven, in the West 
Highlands of Scotland. There has been much dispute 
amongst the learned about this person, and the anthen- 
ticity of the poems bearing his name; some denying hi» 
existence altogether, and stating that Fingal and Ossian 
were Irish chiefs, who flourished in the 3rd century. 
But however this may be, it seems now to be well estab- 
lished that the Ossian poems are principally prodactions 
of various Scottish bards of different ages, collected 
by James Macpherson from tradition or manuscripts, 
who, having altered and intermixed them with pieces of 
his own, published them for the first time in 1 760-2-3, 
but pretended that he had only translated them from 
the Gaelic of Ossian. Macpherson was born at Rathveo, 
in Inverness- shire in 1738, and was sent, in 1752, to 
King's College, Aberdeen. On leaving the college, he 
was appointed schoolmaster of his native village. Here 
he gave to the world, in 1758, his first publication, a 
poem entitled The Highlander, He afterwards made a 
fortune by his connection with the *' Ossian poems.^ 
They contain some fine sketches, many beauties, and 
manifest deep pathos and tender feeling ; and were so 
popular when they appeared as to be translated into 
most of the languages of Europe, but have now lost 
much of the fame for the higher qualities of poetry 
which the romance of their origin at first threw around 
them. Macpherson died in February, 1796, on an 
estate which he had bought in Inverness-shire. 

OTAHEriE, or TAHFTI, the principal of the 
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Society iBlands, a gro<ap lying in the Pacific Ocean, and 
first discovered in 1606. Tahiti is about 130 miles in 
circnmference, varied }yf mountains and valleys, and 
possesses a remarkably rich soil and fine climate. The 
inhabitants were originally very barbar«nis and rude,, 
but, by God's blessing on the efforts of the missionaries,, 
are now a standing proof of the power of Christianity 
to civilize the character as well as to save the soul. 
The island was lately taken possei^on of by the French, 
with the view of forcing popery on the Qoeen and her 
people^ who were treated with great cruelty wh^i they 
resisted this unjust agresedon. 

P. 

PAL^OGH'OBI (from palaios, Qr^ dd, wad ochyrat^ 
Qt., fortified), tha old fortified place ; ue.f the old city* 

PALATINATE, or PAL'ATINE {pakOwm, Lat^ 
a palace), a state with royal rights and privil^es. 

PAN'DOOB^ a light-horse soldioe in the Austrian 
army. 

PAPILIONA'GEOUS(fix»ni)apa»o^Lat^ abatteifly, 
a tent or pavilion), a name given to certain flowers, 
from their supposed likeness to a butterfly, or from their 
being protected by pavUioa-like covers, such as a pea- 
bloom. 

PAPIN, DENTS, an eminent natural philosopher 
and physician, was bom at Blols (Bloaw), in France. 
After taking ike degree of M.D.^ be visited England ; 
and, in 1680, became a feUow of the Boyal Society. 
While here, he made many attemps to bring the steam^ 
engine to perfidction, and published an account of an 
invention, which still bears his name. His work is en- 
titled The New Digester^ or JEn^e for the Sqft^tng 
of Banesj 4to. Papin assisted Mr. Boyle in hit puf^u- 
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matio experiments ; and on leaving England he went 
to Harbnrgy in Germany, where he was made mathe- 
matical professor in 1687 ; and died in 1710. 

FAB'ASITE (from para, Gr., beside, and sitos^ Or., 
com), one who gets his food or support by fawning and 
flattery. — Parasit'ic-plant, a plant that grows beside or 
upon another plant, and lives by it — such as the ivy. 

PABOA, a town npon the north-west coast of Greece. 
Its inhabitants were all armed, and took an active part 
in the eastern wars of Bonaparte. 

FAB'THENON, a most magnificent temple in 
Athens, dedicated to the goddess Minerva, and so called 
in honour of the professed virginity of that heathen 
deity, from parthenos^ Gr,, a virgin. 

FATBO'GLUS was the son of Menoe'tins^ and one of 
the Grecian chiefs who fought in the Trojan war. Hav- 
ing in his youth accidentally killed a persoD, he was 
obliged to fly from Opus, a Grecian city, where his 
father reigned. He went to the court of P^leus, Sing 
of Phthia, a town in Thessaly, where he was kindly 
received, and where he formed a most endearing firiend- 
ship with Acbil'les, the king's son. When the Greeks 
went to the Trojan war, he joined the expedition with 
ten ships, and was the constant companion of Achilles^ 
lodging with him in the same tent. When Achilles 
refused to appear on the field of battle, because he was 
offended by Agamem'non, Patroclus took the part of 
his friend, and followed his example. But the Greeks 
being defeated, Patroclus was at last persuaded again 
to take the field, and Achilles permitted him to appear 
in his armour. The valour of Patroclus, along with 
the terror which the sight of the arms of Achilles 
created, soon routed the armies of the Trojans, and 
obliged them to fly within their walls for safety. When 
Patroclus, however, was attempting to strip a Txojan 
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wbom he had slain, he was snddeDly attacked by Hector, 
and after an obstinate resistance, slain. The conqueror 
took possession of Achilles's armour, and would have 
severed Patroclus's head from his body, but was pre- 
vented by Ajax and Menelaus, The Greeks at last 
succeeded in capturing it, when it was received by 
Achilles with the deepest lamentation^ and its funeral 
celebrated with the greatest solemnity. 

PECOBA, Lat., cattle ; singular, pecus. 

PELEW ISLANDS, a group of about twenty 
islands lying in the Pacific, about 700 miles east from 
the Philippines. They are varied by hills and valleys; 
the former are covered by high trees, and the latter are 
very fertile. The inhabitants are rude and uncivilised^ 
but not savage. They wear no clothes, and live very 
simply. They received with great kindness Captain 
Wilson and his crew, who were shipwrecked on the 
islands in 1783« There were then no quadrupeds on 
the islands save rats ; but they have since been supplied 
with different kinds of cattle. 

PERISTAL'TIC, from peristelh, Gr., I send round, 
I enforce, t.e.. In this motion the fibres or muscles of 
the intestines are sent or compressed around them to 
force forward their contents. 

PERSIANS' GRAVE. (See Marathon.) 

PERUTIAN BARK, got from shrubs or trees called 
Cinchona, which grow in Peru, a country in South 
America. 

PHLEGETH'ON, Gr., burning ; a river of hell, 
according to the heathen poets, whose waters were 
said to be burning. 

PHO'CION, an Athenian general and statesman, 
celebrated for his virtues both public and private, was 
bom 403 B.G. Plutarch relates that Phocion was the 
son of a turner, but at the same time indicates his di&- 
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belief of the story, on accoant of the goodnees of bis 
edncation and the expansive cast of his mincL But 
whatever was his rank in life^ he found access to the 
schools of Plato and Xenoc'rates, After atppearing in 
public life, he was soon distinguished for his prudence 
and moderation, his zeal for the public good^ und his 
military talents. With a stem and rather forbidding 
aspect, and a rigid simplicity of manners, he poBsessecl 
a kind and generous heart His integrity and self- 
denial was such, that neither the wealth and influence 
of Philip, King of Macedonia, nor of his soD| Alexander 
the Great, who both tried to enlist him in their cause, 
were sufficient to make him sacrifice the interests of bis 
country. These qualities gained for him such a degree 
of popularity that he was elected 44 times goyemor of 
Athens. And yet, by a tyrannical impulse of a popular 
assembly of this whimsical people, this great and pat- 
riotic man was accused of treason^ and condemned to 
drink poison. He took the cup with gremt composnre, 
remarking, ''This is no more than what I expected 
This treatment the most illustrious citizens of Athens 
have received before me ;" but at the same time leaving 
an injunction to his son to forget the wrongs whieh 
Athens had done to his father. Phocion thus died a 
martyr (317 b.c.) in his 86th year. 

PHOS'BUS (from phoiboa, Gr., shining, clear), a name 
given to Apollo, supposed to mean the sun. (See 
Apollo.) 

PHCENrCIAN, relating to Phoenicia or Phcenice, 
a country in Syria lying to the north-west of the 
Holy Land, on the east coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
It contained the famous ancient cities of Tyre and 
Sidou, and hence in Scripture it is called. The coast of 
Tyre and Sidon. It is said that glass was first invented 
in this country. 
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PrBBOCH, the Highland bagpipe, or its music. 

PIN'DAR, a famous lyric poet and flute-player of 
Greece, bom near Thebes, 522 b.c, and died 442 b.c, 
having thus completed his 80th year. He was held iu 
very high esteem by the Greeks in general, and much 
courted even Iby kings and princes, and after death he 
was almost worshipped. His poetry consists principally of 
odes, or heroic songs, written to celebrate the victories at 
the Olympic games, &o., and display great Are and power 
of description. Those of them which are extant have 
been translated by the Rev,H. F. Gary, West, and Moore, 
into English ; Gary's is considered the most faithfol. 

PLIN'Y^ THE Elder, a noble Roman, bom at Verona, 
a city in the north-east of Italy, a.d. 23. He was dis- 
tinguished both as a statesman and warrior, but is most 
celebrated as an author, especially in Natural History. 
His work in this department extends to 37 booksy and 
contains such a mass cf matter and quantity of infer- 
mation, on such a wide range of subjects, that, notwith- 
standing its defects^ it has called forth universal respect 
for the author's leaming, and admiration at the inde- 
fatigable industry which produced such a work amidst 
the multiplicity of subjecte which must have engaged 
his attention in the responsible public ofSces which he 
filled. This last quality was the distinguishing feature 
of his character, to an extent almost surpassing belief. 
The enthusiasm of Pliny in the pursuit of knowledge 
was the cause of his death. Being in the Bay of Naples, 
in 79, when that dreadful eraption of Vesuvius took 
place, which overwhelmed the cities of Her<ml^neum 
and Pompeii, he advanced so near the volcano, from an 
anxiety to make observations, that he was suffocated 
by the noxious vapour, in the 56th year of his age. 

PLIN'Y, THE Younger, was a nephew of the above, 
mnd was bom at Gomo, a town in the north of Italy, a.d. 
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61. His father having died when he was young, 
was adopted by his ancle, and became the heir of his 
property. He appeared at the bar when he was only 
19, where he distinguished himself so much by his 
eloquence, that he and Tacitus were reckoned the two 
greatest orators of their age. When Trajan was made 
Emperor, he created Pliny Consul, which honour he 
acknowledged by pronouncing a famous panegyric on 
the Emperor. He was afterwards appointed, aj>. 113, 
Pro-Consul of Pontus and Bithynia, in Asia Minor, 
where he proved a most acceptable governor, by putting 
down all injustice and partiality, and stopping a perse- 
cution against the Christians, regarding whom he bore 
the following striking testimony, in a letter to the 
Emperor Trajan : — " The followers of Christ are a meek 
and inoffensive sect of people; their morals are pore and 
innocent; they are free from all crimes, and they volun- 
tarily bind themselves by the most solenm oaths tq 
abstain from vice, and to relinquish every sinful pm^ 
suit/' Pliny used his wealth and influence for the good 
of his fellow-men, and was generally esteemed for his 
amiability and benevolence. He died in the 52nd year 
of his age, a.d. 113, Pliny the Younger wrote both in 
prose and poetry; but the only parts of his works which 
now remain are hb Panegyric on Trajan^ and his Letten, 
in ten books, which have been translated into English 
by Lord Orrery and Mr. Melmoth, Bxxd are thought 
very highly of. 

PLU'TABCH, an eminent and prolific Greek author, 
was bom at Chaer6nea, a town in B(B6tia, about a.d. 
50, and studied philosophy under Ammonius, a reputable 
teacher, at Delphi. He visited Italy and Bome, where 
he taught for years with great reputation, and by some 
is said to have had the Emperor Trajan for a pupiL 
He latterly retired to his native town in Greec6| where 
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lie passed the remainder of his life in great tranquility, 
and much respected by his townsmen, who elected him 
chief magistrate. He was also soon after admitted priest 
of Apollo. Here he wrote or finished his Live^^ the 
work which has made his name so famous, and which 
has been translated into various languages. This great 
and invaluable production contains the biographies of 
46 distinguished Greeks and Romans, besides the lives 
of a few others. The 46 are arranged in pairs, each of 
which contains a Qreek and a Roman, and the two lives 
in each pair are followed by a comparison of the charac- 
ters of the two persons. The whole of his works extant 
have been published in 13 volumes. 

PO'LAND, a country surrounded by Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. It has now no political existence, having 
been cruelly made a prey of, by these three powers 
dividing it amongst them. The first partition took 
place in 1772. In 1793, a second and larger was 
made between Russia and Prussia ^ and, in 1795, this 
iniquitous proceeding was completed by the remainder 
being divided amongst the three states. This injustice 
was not submitted to without a noble struggle on the 
part of the Poles for their country^s rights and liberties; 
but their utmost efforts were unavailing against such 
fearful odds (See Kosciusko); hence Tlie Downfal of 
Poland. 

POLLEN, Lat., fine flour, or dust. 

POLLOK, Rev. ROBERT, author of The Course of 
Timej a famous poem, was bom in 1799, at Muirhouse, 
in the parish of Eaglesham, Renfrewshire. After finish- 
ing his school education, he passed through a regular 
course of study at the University of Glasgow. He then 
entered the divinity hall of the United Secession Church, 
taught by the Rev. Dr. Dick, of Glasgow, and after 
completing the usual course of theology under that able 
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tinned his saccessfol conrse against the enemies of his 
party; and, after triumphantly finishing the war in 
Spain, returned again to Rome in 71 b.c.^ when he was 
hononred with a second trinmph, and was elected, along 
with Orassns (another distingnished general). Consols 
for next year. In 67 b.c, Pompey was appointed with 
unlimited authority and resources to put down the pirates 
which at this time crowded the Mediterranean Sea, 
landing on all parts of the coast, doing an immense deal 
of mischief, and causing great distress. He conducted 
this expedition with such consummate skill and dispatch, 
that the whole war was completed in three months; 
during which time 120 towns and castles were occupied 
hy the Bomans, and partly destroyed ; 1300 ships were 
humed, 72 were taken, and 306 others surrendered. In 
the following year, Pompey was employed to bring to a^ 
close an important war which had been waged for 23 
years by the Bomans against Mithridates and other 
powerful kings of Asia. Here again, this great 
general was victorious; and after subduing Asia 
Minor, Syria, and part of Arabia, and receiving 
the homage of twelve crowned heads at one time, 
he again returned to Bome, in the beginning of 
61 B.c.^ to be hailed with almost divine hononrs by 
the Boman people, in a third triumph of unequalled 
splendour. Pompey now joined his interests and in- 
fluence with those of Caesar and Crassus, by which these 
three entered into a mutual pact to divide the Roman 
empire amongst them, and to support each other against 
all their opponents and enemies, 60 b,c. This is called 
the first triumvirate. This confederacy was entered 
into in bad faith^ and was of short duration ; but in the 
meantime was zealously wrought out so far as it tended 
to accomplish the sinister ends of each triumvir, Pom- 
pey and Crassus were elected Consuls for the year 55 b,o. 
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In the same year the latter set out for Asia, the part o£ 
the empire assigned to him, where, two years after, in 
^3 B.G.^ Orassas was defeated and killed, and soon after 
the selfish designs of the other two caused a disruption 
between them. While Pompey was deluding himself 
with his great political power at Borne, Caasar was at 
the head of a powerful army in Gaul, with which he 
suddenly marched upon Rome. Pompey, with the most 
of the senators, left the city^ and hastened to the south- 
east coast, from whence he fled to Greece ; where, 
besides having the command of the fleet, he soon called 

-around him a large &tid powerful army^ and was sup- 
ported by the leaders of the popular party. After 
Caesar had gained the western parts of the empire to 
his cause, he followed Pompey to Greece. He was 
beaten in the first battle^ and retired to Thessaly. 
Pompey pursued, and the armies met on the dth August, 

. 48 B.C., on the plains of Pharsalus (now Farsa). Pompey 

.was defeated, and fled to Egypt, where he expected to 
find protection from Ptolemy, the king, whom he had 
formerly befriended, but was betrayed and murdered on 
the shore where he landed, at the age of 58. His head 
was presented to C«esar when he arrived in Egypt three 
days afterwards ; but, instead of being pleased, he shed 
tears, and ordered Pompey's murderers to be put to 
death, and a monument to be erected to his memory ; 
hence the name— Pompey^s Pillar ; though the monu- 
ment now bearing that name is not thought to be the 
same as the one raised by CsBsar. 

POPE, ALEXANDER, an eminent poet, bom 22nd 
May, 1688, in Lombard Street, Jjondon, where his 
father made a considerable fortune as a linen-draper in 
the Strand. Both of his parents were rigid Roman 

.Catholics, and being disappointed and fretted by the 
blow given to Popish prosperity at the Revolution, re- 
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mgned their bnsiness, and retired to Binfield, in Windsor 
Forest. Their son being deformed, and of a weakly 
constitution, was not early sent to school, but taught to 
read at home ; and at the early age of seven or eight he 
formed a strong taste for books. He was tanght the 
mdiments of Greek and Latin privately by a Bomish 
priest, and afterwards sent to school for some yeftrs. 
Pope finally returned home at the age of twelve, and 
prosecuted his future studies almost entirely under his 
own management, chiefly turning his attention to 
poetry, for which he had so early manifested a strong in- 
clination, that at the age of eight he read Ogilh/s Hcm&r 
and Sandys' a Ovid] and his Ode to SoUtude^ his first printed 
poem was written before he had completed his twelfth year. 
His future history proves, however, that though his own 
master, he had not wasted his time in idleness, bat most 
have pursued his studies with singular diligence and 
perseverance, and with a success far greater than that 
of a majority of youths at his age, enjoying greater ad- 
vantages. At 16, Pope wrote his Pastorals^ which were 
much thought of, and he went on with other pieoes, snch 
as Essay on Criticism 'j Messiah^ Bapeofthe Lock; The 
Temple of Fame ; Windsor Forest, &c., until he becanse 
so well known and popular, that he resolved, in 1713, 
when 25, to publish, by subscription, a translation of 
Homer's lUad, vnth Notes. This undertaking succeeded 
so well, that he cleared from it £5320 4s. He was 
occupied with this fully five years. By this success he 
was enabled to take a handsome house at Twickenham, 
a village in Middlesex, to which he removed with his 
father and mother. Besides a number of other under- 
takings, Pope, with the assistance of two others, pub- 
lished, in 1 725, an English version of Homer's Odyssey^ 
which also brought him a considerable sum. He also 
edited an "edition of Shakespeare^ which, however, added 
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little to bis fame. In 1736, Pope had begun an exten- 
sive poem^ wbicb be bad long planned^ of a pbilosopbioal 
character, but his health giving way a few years after- 
wards^ he had not courage to complete it^ but contented 
himself with publishing, in 1742, what he had prepared 
of it as an additional book to the Dunciad (the Dunces), 
a satirical poem, first published in 1728, in which he 
lampooned, with a keenness peculiar to himself^ his 
literary antagonists, and which created a mighty sensa- 
tion in the literary world. Pope died on the 30th May, 
1744, and was buried at Twickenham, leaving his name 
amongst the first class of British poets. He is particu- 
larly famed for his perfection in versification, rich flow 
of gorgeous language^ and his dignity and vigour of style. 

POPE (from papa, Gr., a father), a title claimed by 
the Bishop of Rome as the acknowledged head or father 
of the Papacy (a name given to the Church of Borne 
from this word). Romanists call the Pope the successor 
of the apostle Peter, although it is more than doubtful 
if Peter ever was in Rome at all; one thing, at least, is 
certain, that he never was Bishop of Rome. Besides, 
it was not till March, in the year 533^ that the Bishop of 
Rome was acknowledged as the universal head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, even by that church herself. 

PORTER, Sir ROBERT KER, K.C.H., was bom at 
Durham, in 1780, but passed his early boyhood in Edin- 
burgh, whither his mother removed on the death of his 
father, who was an officer in the army. Sir Robert was 
brolhertothe popular writers, Ann a Maria and Jane Porter. 
His strong natu; al disposition for painting was first called 
forth by Flora Alacdonald, so famous for her rescue of 
Priuce Charles when sculking in ,the Western Islands, 
after his defeat at Culloden, in April 1746. When a 
boy of nine, he was spending an evening at the house of 
that remarkable lady, who perceiving his attention fixed 
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on a battle*piece painting, explained it to him as one of 
'45. From this time he hegan to paint. His mother 
was 80 convinced of his peculiar talents for this art that 
sbe took him to London in 1 790| and presented him to 
West^ the President of the Boyal Academy, who was 
so mnch struck with his sketches^ that he got him' ad- 
mitted into the Academy. His progress was so extra* 
ordinary, that in 1793^ when only 13, he received an 
order to paint an altar-piece for Shoreditch chorcL 
He was particularly eminent for battle-painting. In 
1804, Porter went to Bussia, and was appointed his- 
torical painter to the Emperor, and in 1811 married a 
Bussian princess. After his return to England in 180& 
he published Sketches of Travel in Bfissia and Sweden. 
In 1808, he went with Sir John Moore to the Peninsula; 
and on his return he published Letters on Spain omd 
Portugal. On his second return from Bussia^ in 1813, 
after his marriage he gave to the public An Account o) 
the Bussian Campaign; and was knighted hj the Prince 
'Begent the same year. 1817 till 1820 were occupied 
with his Travels in Asia^ of which he published a de- 
tailed account in 1821-2. In 1832, SirBobert received 
the additional honour of Enight Commander of the 
Order of Hanover, from William IV.; he was appointed 
a few years before British Consul at Yenezaela, in South 
America, where he lived at Caraccas till 1 841 . In this 
same year, he paid his last visit to St. Petersburg, where 
he died suddenly of apoplexy on the 4th May, 1842, in 
his 62nd year. 

POTO'SI, a city of Bolivia or Upper Pern, in South 
America, and the capital of a province of the same name. 
This is perhaps the most elevated city in the world, 
being situated 13,350 feet above the level of the sea, on 
the side of a conical mountain 16,037 feet high, and 
celebrated for its silver mines. This mountain was fint 
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discovered to contain silver-ore by an Indian in 1545, 
who beings in pursuit of a lama on the steep, declivityi 
in order to save himself from falling caught hold of a 
shrub; which being torn irom the soil, exposed a quan- 
tity of solid silver at the roots. The mines have been 
wrought ever since, and have produced immense quan- 
tities of silver. Pop. 30,000. 

POUSSIN, NICHOLAS, a celebrated French painter, 
bom at Andely in Normandy, in June, 1 594, and de- 
scended from a noble but reduced family. He first 
studied in his native place, and then at Paris ; and, al- 
though his masters were but of moderate abilities, made 
such astonishing progress that he soon became well 
known. In 1624 he went to Italy to improve himself 
in his art. At Bome he was most laborious and perse- ., 
vering in the study of every science necessary to give 
him a high standing as a painter, while at the same 
time he was assiduous in the practice of his art. For 
some time he had to contend with considerable difficul- . 
ties, but latterly his diligence was rewarded by high 
patronage and great celebrity. His fame now induced . 
Louis XIII. in 1639 to desire his return to France, 
which took place next year, when he was appointed 
chief painter to the King, and had apartments in the 
palace, with a handsome salary; but being provoked 
by the jealousy of rival artists, he returned in 1642 to 
Rome, and died there in 1665, aged 71. The Duke of 
Bridgewater in England bought seven of his paintings, 
for which he paid 4900 guineas. 

PRAGUE, or PRAGA, a suburb of Warsaw, the 
capital of Poland, which is situated on the west side of 
the river Vistula. Prague is situated on the opposite side 
of the river, but is connected with the city by a fine 
bridge, which the poet describes as " Prague's proud 
arch/' and the waters of the Vistula are called ^^ his,'' , 
*.c., Prague's " waters.*' 
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PRIESTLEY, Dr. JOSEPH, a Unitarian minister, 
famons as a philosopher and chemist, was bom at Field- 
head, near Leeds, March 1 733. His mother dying when 
he was six years of age, he was adopted by an aunt, 
who sent him to a free grammar-school in the neigb- 
honrhood, where he was tanght Latin and Greek. He em- 
ployed hisvacations in studying Hebrew nnder a dissent- 
ing minister ; and after he had made some proficiency in 
this language he turned his attention to other eastern 
tongues, and afterwards, without a master, made con- 
siderable progress in French, Italian, and German. 
With these respectable attainments, and with a view to 
the ministry, he entered the Dissenting Academy at 
Daventry, in 1752, where he remained three years. His 
aunt held scriptural views of religion, and seems to have 
bestowed much care upon his training, and from his 
studious habits, looked forward with hope to his future 
ministry; but she was doomed to be miserably disap- 
pointed. His mind early manifested a tendency to error, 
and he ultimately adopted the soul-destroying doctrines 
of Socinus, who denied some of the most essential and 
precious doctrines of the Christian faith. After leaving 
the academy in 1755 Priestley became the pastor of a 
small congregation in Neidham-Market, in Suffolk; 
but his opinions becoming known, he got little encour- 
agement in this place, which he left in 1758, for a 
similar situation in Nantwich, Cheshire. Here he 
added to his income by teaching, which enabled him 
to purchase apparatus to prosecute his philosophical 
studies. His reputation as a scholar increasingi 
he was invited in 1761 to become the clasracal 
teacher of an academy in Warrington. Here he 
married the daughter of Mr. Wilkinson, an ironmastefi 
by whom he had several children. In 1766 he 
was elected a member of the Royal Society, and about 
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the same time received the honorary title of: LL«D« 
from the University of Edinburgh ; and next year he 
left Warrington, and accepted of a congregation in 
Leeds ; here he first turned his attention to chemistry, 
which he afterwards prosecuted with great success. He 
was the first to discover oxygen and a number of the 
other gases. In 1773, Priestley received the appoint- - 
ment of librarian and literary companion to the Earl of 
Shelburne, with a salary of £250 a year, a separate 
residence, and the settlement of an annual pension of 
£ 1 5 for life in the event of their parting. In the second 
year of this engagement he travelled with his patron on 
the continent, visiting France, Germany, &c. A separa- 
tion took place between Priestley and Shelburne in 1780j 
the cause of which has never been distinctly known, 
although it is generally believed that it was on account 
of the great odium whichPriestieyhad now brought upon 
himself by his odious religious opinions, which he had 
very fully declared in different works which appeared 
a few years previous. Dr. Priestley now removed to 
Birmingham, where he again acted as minister to 
a dissenting congregation* His political and religious 
principles^ with his manner of declaring them, had 
now made him so extremely unpopular even with 
the populace, that in 1791 a mob attacked and broke 
into his house, destroyed his scientific apparatus, a 
large collection of books, and covered the floor inches 
deep with his torn manuscripts, and afterwards made an 
unsuccessful attempt to bum the dwelling and all that 
it contained. Dr. Priestley and his family provided for 
their personal safety by flight. After this he left Bir- 
mingham, to succeed his deceased friend Dr. Price, as 
pastor of a Unitarian congregation at Hackney^ a village 
near London. But finding^his society shunned by many 
d his former scientific friencte, and seeing little prospect 
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now of enjoying himself in England, he left it with has 
family in April, 1794, to proceed to America. He 
settled at Northumberland, in Pennsylvania, bnt being 
little respected even here, he confined his attention to 
his literary pursuits till his death, which took place m 
February, 1804. During his whole career Dr. Priestley 
was constantly engaged in publishing, and at his death 
he left numerous w(»rks on science, politics, and theology, 

PYGMA'LION. The following is the absurd story 
told regarding Pygmalion and his wife — a eelebrated 
statuary of the island of Cyprus. The wickedness of 
the females of Amathus (now Limiss, a city in the south 
of the island), to which he was a witness, created in 
him such an aversion for the fair sex, that he resolved 
never to marry. The affection which he had denied 
to the other sex he liberally bestowed upon the works 
of his own hands. He became enamoured of a beantifol 
statue of marble which he had made^ and at his earnest 
request and prayers the goddess of beauty changed the 
favourite statue into a woman, whom the artist married, 
and by whom he had a son called Paphus, who founded 
the city of that name in Cyprus. 

PYR'RHIC DANCE, a kind of dance said to have 
been invented and introduced into Greece by Pyrrhus, 
the son of Achilles. The dancers were generally warriors 
with their arms. — Pyrrhus^ a descendant of AehiUes, 
and King of Epirus, famed for his generalship and the 
many great feats which he accomplished. He was killed * 
fighting in Argos, 272 B.C. ' 

J ■ ■• ■ 

Q. 

QUITO (Eeeto), the capital of the republic of Ecuador 
(Equator); in South America, stands at the base of the 
volcanic mountain Pichincha, 9542 feet above the level' 
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of tbe lea. Although it is almost npon the Equatory 
yet this great hight keeps the atmosphere always cool; 
and its climate all the year ronnd may be compared to 
our finest spring weather. The city is surrounded by 
high summits covered with perpetual snow, which have 
a very grand effect. Population^ 50,000. 

RAN'DOLPH, Sir THOMAS. This brave warrior 
was the nephew of King Bobert Bruce, and one of the 
few friends who surrounded him when he first resolved 
to establish his claim to the Scottish crown. He was 
soon after taken prisoner by the English, at the un- 
fortunate battle of Methven, in Perthshire, where Bruce's 
little band were defeated, 18th June, 1306. Some un- 
known cause about this time alienated his feelings so 
much from his uncle, that he willingly joined the English 
to fight against him. He, accordingly, with other 
Scottish barons in the English interest, led an army into 
the south of Scotland, and took up a position near 
Peebles. They were suddenly surrounded during the 
night by Douglas, defeated, and Randolph and Alex- 
ander Stewart of Boukyl taken prisoners. Douglas 
carried his important captives to the king. At the first 
interview, Randolph behaved in a sullen, haughty 
manner; but a short while's solitary confinement brought 
him to his senses. He was then pardoned, and restored 
to the favour of the king, who created him Earl of Moray. 
Nor had Robert any cause to regret his clemency. From 
that period Randolph became a most attached and de- 
voted adherent; and by his deep sagacity and great 
military talents, proved himself an invaluable acquisition 
to the king's party. He was one of the brave com- 
manders at the battle of BannockburD| where he con- 
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summated his fame by his heroic exploits. He and 
Donglas afterwardi^, however, performed much valuable 
service for their king and conn try against the English. 

RATHAEL, a name given to an angel. 

REAU'MUR, RENE-ANTOINE FERCHAULT 
DE, a French philosopher, born at Rochelle in 1683. 
He was trained for a lawyer, but being much attached 
to scientific pursuits, and possessing an independent 
fortune, he resigned his profession, and went to Paris in 
1703, where he resolved to devote his attention to his 
favourite studies. In 1708 he read a paper upon 
geometry before the Academy of Science in Paris, which 
was so much thought of that he was admitted into that 
learned body at the early age of 24, and continued one 
of its most active members for thirty years, contributing 
a vast number of valuable papers to its memoirs. Besides 
making important discoveries in the manufacture of iron, 
steel, and china, and in other arts, Reaumur published 
between the years 1734 and 1742, six volumes 4 to upon 
Enthohgyj containing a mass of new and deeply inter* 
esting information regarding the nature and habits of 
insects. He was engaged on the seventh volume of this 
work at his death, which took place in October, 1757. 
But of all his discoveries, Reaumur is perhaps meet 
famed for his improvement of the thermometer which 
bears his name, and which was first made known in 1731. 
RE'MUS, the twin-brother of Romulus. (See 
Romulus.) 

RENWICK, JAMES, a celebrated non-conformiig 
minister^ bom in Dumfriesshire^ 15th February, 1662. 
Being the only surviving child of his parents, who were 
poor but respectable, they viewed him with peculiar 
fondness ; a feeling which was very much streng^theoed 
by the sweetness and docility of his dispositioo. His 
early piety and great love to his books induced his 
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parents amidst many difiSculties^ to keep bim at school, 
till he was able, by teaching others, to procure the 
means of following out his own education at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. When at college he was a 
diligent attendant on the secret meetings of the perse- 
cuted presbyterians, and took a deep interest in the 
questions which at that time were so keenly discussed 
amongst them. His sympathies for the faithful few 
were much increased by hearing the testimony, and 
witnessing the martyrdom of Mr. Donald Cargill, on the 
27th July, 1681, and from that time he attached him- 
self to the small band of (Covenanters which adhered to 
the principles of that good man. Being now excluded 
from the Scottish Universities, Renwick went over to 
Holland and was admitted into the College of Greningen, 
to complete his studies for the ministry. He had made 
such progress at the end of six months, and his party 
in Scotland being without a single minister, it was 
thought proper immediately to ordain him to the sacred 
office, and send him back to his native country. After 
encountering many difficulties, he succeeded in landing 
on the west coast of Scotland, when he commenced those 
weary wanderings and sore trials which were to end only 
with his life. He preached his first sermon in the Moss 
of Darmead, in September, 1683, where he was warmly 
received by a poor and persecuted people, who had lost 
for the sake of the gospel whatever they possessed of 
temporal enjoyments, and who were now ready to peril 
their lives in the sacred cause. Mr. Benwick soon 
attracted the attention of the Council, to whom nothing 
was so terrible as field preaching. He was speedily de- 
nounced as a traitor^ and those who followed him were 
treated as rebels. After enduring, for more than fonr 
years, trials and hardships almost inconceivable^ he 
came in the beginning of 1688 secretly to Edinburgh, 
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when he was discovered and apprehended. He was 
tried on the 8th of Febmary^ and condemned to be pot 
to death on the 11th. The execution was delayed, how* 
ever^ for some days, in the hope that he would acknow- 
ledge his persecutors by petitioning for his life ; bat he 
was true to his principles, and sealed them on the 17th 
with his blood. Mr. Benwick was the last to suffer 
death in Scotland for the gospel, the persecuting house 
of Stuart being driven from the British throne this same 
year by the Revolution. Benwick was distinguished as 
a preacher for his unction and tender earnestness; hence, 
while the poet says that Cameron thundered the Word 
of God, he represents him as powing it. 

BIAL'TO. (See Venice.) 

BOGEBS, SAMUEL, a distinguished modem poet» 
bom in 1762^ at Newington-Green, a village now in- 
cluded in the wide extended boundaries of London. His 
fiEtther was a banker by profession ; and the poet, after 
receiving a liberal education^ and enjoying the advan- 
tages of travelling on the continent, was introduced into 
the banking establishment, of which he became a partner. 
His desire to become a poet was first excited by the 
perusal of Beattie^s Minstrel when a boy of only nine 
years of age. Mr. Bogers first appeared as an author in 
1786, when he published a small volume containing .^n 
Ode to Superstition^ and other Poems. His principal 
productions are — Pleasures of Memory ; Voyage of Co^ 
himbus ; Jacquelinej a Tale ; Human Life ; Italy, Se, 
Bogers's poetry is more distinguished for polished finish, 
graceful beauty, and mellow richness, than for the deep 
pathos which thrills the soul, or the glowing invention 
which fires the imagination. Mr. Bogers died in liondon, 
18th December, 1855, at the patriarchal age of 93. 

BOM'ULUS, the founder and first king of BomOi 
which received its name from him, was the twin brother 
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of Remns, and, according to fable, they were the sons of 
Mars by Ilia, Rhea, or Sylvia, the daughter of Numitor, 
King of Alba, an ancient city sixteen miles from Rome. 
Amulins^ Nnmitor's brother^ took the kingdom from him; 
and, to secure himself in its possession, he put to death 
Lausus, Numitor's son, and ordered a servant to cast his 
two gi'andchildren, Romulus and Remus, at their birth, 
into the river Tiber. He did so, but they were pre- 
served by the little trough in which they were placed 
being floated upon the bank, where they were suckled 
for some time by a she-wolf, which was attracted by 
their cries, and fed by a bird. At length they were dis- 
covered by a neat-herd, named Faustulus, who took 
them home and reared them as his own children, though 
It is said this was not unknown to their grandfather 
Numitor, who not only secretly made allowance to their 
guardian, but provided for their getting an education 
bec6ming their character. After they grew up, and 
became acquainted with their true position they put 
Amulius to death, and restored their grandfather to 
his throne. Having now resolved to establish a 
kingdom for themselves^ a contest arose between them 
for the honour of building the city. Romulus, by 
superstitious omens, being preferred, Remus mocked 
his operations by leaping over the walls he had built, 
which led to a fray, in which Remus was slain by 
Romulus, or, as some say, by one of the workmen, in 
751 B.C. After a prosperous reign of 37 years^ Romulus 
disappeared very suddenly, 716 b.o. At the commence- 
ment of his reign he had chosen 100 persons from the 
patricians (a name given to the wealthier citizens) to 
share with himself the government These were called 
the Senate, which was afterwards increased in number. 
Romulus, towards the end of his reign^ assumed great 
dignity and independence, which much offended the 
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Senate; and it was strongly suspected that they had 
secretly put him to death. To appease the people, 
therefore, and at the same time increase the inflnenoe 
of the Roman name, they gave out that he had beeu 
taken up to heaven, and huilt a temple to his honour, 
in which he was afterwards worshipped as a god^ under 
the name of Qnirinus. 

ROSA, SALVATOR, a celebrated painter, and dis- 
tinguished also as a musician and poet, was bom at 
Renella, a village near Naples, in June 1615. His 
parents, intending him for a priest, tried to repress a 
strong propensity he had manifested while yet a boj 
for drawing, by sending him early to college ; but it 
was in vain ; he had no taste for the sacred profession, 
and soon returned home to cultivate music and poetry. 
His eldest sister being married about this time to an 
eminent painter, his attention was turned to that art, 
in which he afterwards so much excelled. In 1633, he 
cultivated his taste by visiting the wild scenery in the 
South of Italy. Soon after his return to Renella, his 
father died, leaving him, at the early age of 1 8, almost 
the only support of the family. Striving to discharge 
this duty, he executed subjects with great rapidity on 
primed paper^ being too poor to buy canvass, and sold 
them to the dealers who kept stalls. These were soon 
taken notice of ; but his rival-artists unfeelingly tried 
to injure him by ridiculing the efforts of one who 
had been obliged to seek the patronage of mean dealers. 
He retorted upon them by writing satirical verses, which 
he set to music and sang ; and, in spite of such opposi- 
tion and difficulties, he rose to high eminence, some of 
his paintings selling as high as £2500. Rosa visited 
Home several times, and also settled some years in 
Florence, practising his art He died in March, 1673. 
He was food of subjects of gloomy grandeur and savage 
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-wildness ; hence the poet styles biin " Savage Rosa." 
His Satiresy and other poems, have been frequently 
printed. 

ROS'TRA (Lat., beaks of birds; singular, Rostrum), 
the platform or elevated scaffold in the Roman Forum, 
from which the public speakers addressed the people. 
It got this name from its being ornamented with beaks 
of ships taken in war. 

ROUSSEAU (Roozzo), JEAN JACQUE8,an exten- 
sive French author and musician, bom at Geneva, 28th 
June, 1712, was the son of a watchmaker. His mother 
died in giving him birth, and his father having married 
again, the youth was early removed from the paternal 
roo^ and in his fourteenth year was apprenticed to an 
engraver, a coarse man, whose brutal treatment tended 
to sour a temper naturally irritable and sullen. The 
boy became addicted to idle habits, to lying, and pilfer- 
ing ; and at last, through fear of punishment for some 
misconduct, he ran away from his master ; and, after 
wandering some time in Savoy, became a papist to save 
himself from starvation. His after life was one of strange 
adventure and change. Having adopted the most ex- 
travagant and erratic opinions, his works^ which were 
written with great eloquence and power, became pes- 
tilential and dangerous in the extreme. A work upon 
education, which he published in 1762, was so offensive 
both to Roman Catholics and Protestants, that it was con- 
demned by the French Parliament, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Paris, and the States-General of Holland; 
and the Council of Geneva ordered it to be burned by 
the hands of the hangman. This only nourished the 
paradoxical and misanthrophic spirit of Rousseau, and 
with nothing short of phrenzy, he dogmatically perse- 
vered in publishing work after work of the same way- 
ward character^ till he at length raised such a feeling 
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of opposition to himself, as made him a wanderer ''on the 
world's highway.*' Yet he met with a friend here and 
another there. He fled from Paris to Switzerland, and 
took up his residence at Yverdun in Yaud^ then at 
AJotiers in Neuchatel. Here again offending with his 
pen, he took refage in the little island of St. Pierre, in 
the Lake of Bienne in Berne. Being ordered hence, 
he returned to Paris; met Hume the historian, who 
brought him to England in 1766, and procured for him 
a quiet home at Wootton, in Derbyshire, It was not 
long, however, till Rousseau quarrelled with his English 
friends, and suddenly returned to France in 1767. After 
living a very unsettled life for the next eleven jears^ he 
suddenly died of apoplexy, 3rd July, 1778, near Chan- 
tilly, in his 66th year. 

RUM FORD, Count, so called from this title being 
conferred upon him by the Elector or King of Bavaria, 
was bom at Woburn, New England, in 1752, His 
name was Benjamin Thomson. He acquired a know- 
ledge of philosophy at Cambridge College, Massa- 
chusetts, and afterwards acted as a teacher, but being 
raised to wealth by his marriage, he became a major 
in the militia of his native country. "When it re- 
belled against Britain, he was of great use, from 
his local knowledge, to the British commanders ; 
and on coming to England, he received an ap- 
pointment in the Foreign Office as a reward for 
his services. During the war he returned to New 
York, and raised a regiment of dragoons, of which 
he was made colonel. In 1784 he returned to Eng- 
land, was knighted, and acted for some time as one 
of the under-secretaries of state. Some time after, he 
went to the continent, and entered into the service of 
the Elector-Duke of Bavaria, in which he accomplished 
many important reforms in different departments of the 
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state, and was rewarded with varions degrees of hononr. 
These were crowned by his being created a count, and 
receiving a handsome pension for life. In 1799 he 
once more came to England, where he employed his 
time in scientific research — especially studying the laws 
of heat. In 1802 he removed to Paris, and his former 
wife being dead, he married the widow of Lavoisier, the 
famous chemist. This union proving an unhappy one, 
they soon separated, and Rumford retired to a country 
house in the neighbourhood of Paris, where he devoted 
the remainder of his days to rural and philosophical en- 
joyments and pursuits. He died in August, 1814. His 
Essays on Economics^ FoUticSj and Philosophy have been 
published in 4 volumes, and are much valued. 

RUSSELL, Rev. DAVID, D.D., a talented and 
highly respected minister of the Independent body, was 
born in Glasgow on the 10th October, 1779, and passed 
the earlier part of his life in manual toil in its neigh- 
bourhood. His circumstances prevented him from 
receiving more than a very ordinary education, being 
taken from school to tend cattle for his own support 
before he had advanced beyond the commonest branches. 
His natural talents, however, combined with his strong 
taste for books, in a great measure compensated for thig 
disadvantage. The opportunities which this earlier 
occupation gave him for reading were eagerly laid hold 
of, and diligently improved in the study of such books 
as came within his reach, and these he sought to increase 
by receiving loans from kind friends, and spending any 
small sums of money he could command in the purchase 
of others, which, after mastering, be sometimes again 
sold to procure a new supply. With such persevering 
diligence his peculiarly retentive memory soon enabled 
him, not only to acquire much general knowledge, but 
also to make considerable progress in Latin and Greek* 

2 D 
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Dr. BnBsell possessed tbe faculty of memory to sock as 
extraordinary degree, that, when but tea years of age^ 
he received a prize of sixpence for repeating^ tbe whole 
of tbe Shorter Catechism, with the proofia, without s 
single mistake ; and in after life^ when he generally 
preached three times every Sabbath^ he wa43 enabled to 
deliver his discourses with the greatest accuracy and 
freedom^ although his practise was to write no part of 
them even while studying. While a youth of 16, he 
became deeply concerned about salvation ; and at 
length, a personal experience of the value of the gospel 
gave point as well as new energy to his studies^ by 
prompting in him an ardent desire to be employed in 
proclaiming a precious Saviour to his fellow-men. 
After much anxiety and self-denial, he succeeded in 
overcoming the obstacles which stood in his way, and in 
1805 completed the course of study required of him by 
the body to which he belonged. After preaching fi?e 
months in Aberdeen, and nine in Montrose, Mr* Bussdl 
was ordained over a congregation in the former city, in 
March, 1807. In 1809, he removed from Aberdeen to 
Dundee, where he laboured with great acceptance and 
success till his death, in September, 1848, at the age 
of 69. Of a family of seven, only one survives him, 
who is minister of an Independent church in Gk>rbal8^ 
Glasgow. Dr. Bussell is the author of several valuable 
works, viz. ; On the Covenants ; On Infant SalvcUum; 
On the Adamic and Mediatorial Dispensations; Letten^ 
Ac, The extract at page 153 of The Course is taken 
from his Letters. 

s. 

SAL'ADIN, This illustrious warrior was bom a.d. 
1137, in the castle of Tecrit, on the river Tigris, of 
which his father Ayub was governor for the King of 
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Persia. Ayub and his brother Shirakoh afterwards 
traDsferred their services to Noureddin, the Sultan of 
Syria, who raised them to high military honours. In 
1163 Saladin was appointed second in command of the 
army designed by the Sultan to invade Egypt, of which 
his uncle Shirakoh was general. In the third expedi- 
tion, in 1168, Egypt was completely subdued, and 
Shirakoh took possession of it in the name of his master 
the Sultan ; but dying the same year, he left his 
authority to his nephew, who continued to govern 
Egypt, assisted by the advice and experience of his 
father Ayub, whom he had invited from Damascus to 
share his prosperity. Saladin not only assumed the in- 
dependent sovereignty of Egypt, but in the midst of 
the confusion which took place after the death of 
Noureddin in 1173, he Invaded the empire, took pos- 
session of Damascus and other important towns, and 
went on conquering until he was the Sultan of an em* 
pire reaching from the Arabian Sea to the Taurus 
Mountains, and from Tripoli, in Africa, to the river 
Tigris. This triumph was crowned by the taking of 
Jerusalem on the 2nd of October, 1187, and the destruc- 
tion of the Christian or Latin kingdom established by 
the Crusaders in the Holy Land, 88 years after it had 
been set up by the shedding of torrents of European blood. 
Saladin, prematurely exhausted by his great exertions, 
died of fever at Damascus, in March, 1192, leaving 
behind him a high character for noble and generous 
qualities, as well as for great military talents. 

SAL'AMIS (now Koluri), a small island on the east 
of Greece, forming the southern boundary of the beauti- 
ful bay of Eleusis, and is only separated from the coasts 
of Attica at the eastern and western extremities by 
narrow winding straits. It was principally in the 
eastern strait that the famous naval battle between the 
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Greeks and the Persians was fonght on the 20th Oct, 
480 B.C., when Xerxes invaded Greece, in which the 
Grecians gained a signal victory : the confined natnre 
of the strait making the immense number of the Persian 
fleet a disadvantage rather than a benefit. It is sdd to 
have numbered 1327 ships (some say 2000), while tbe 
combined Grecian squadron only amounted to 367 or 
380 sail. Xerxes viewed the battle from a rocky cliff 
on the Attic coast, overlooking the scene of action. 

SA'LEM, an ancient name given to Jerusalem, tbe 
capital of Canaan or the Holy Land. 

SAM'IAN, belonging to the island of Samos. (See 

POLYCRATES. ) 

SAPPH'O (Safib), a famed Grecian poetess, born 
about 600 B.C., in Lesbos, an island in the Archipelago. 
She was very beautiful in person, but criminal in 
her affections. It is said that her passion was so great 
for Phaon, a youth of Mitylene, that she threw herself 
into the sea from the rock of Leucas, because he would 
not requite her love ; and she is charged with having 
deeply tinged her poems with these loose feelings, 
although, in other respects, it would seem they were 
exquisitely beautiful, and proved their author to have 
possessed very high poetical abilities. She was held in 
so much esteem by the Greeks that, after her death, 
they paid her divine honours, by raising altars and 
temples for her worship. The preceding statements, 
from ancient authorities, have been contradicted by 
some modern authors, who seem, in this case, anxious 
to win the laurels of chivalry. The following is a 
specimen : — " The genuine sources of information as to 
Sappho are the fragments of her own poems and some 
of those of Alcse'us. With the exception of one complete 
one, and a considerable number of short fragments, the 
poems of Sappho have perished ; but what we possess 
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is sufficient io justify the admiration of ike ancients. In 
warmth and purity of feeling, in grace and sweetness, 
and in delicacy and beauty of diction, she has, perhaps^ 
never been excelled by any lyric poet either of ancient 
or modern times." Though not supposing that the 
writer means to justify idolatry, yet, looking at the 
former part of this quotation, one cannot but be struck 
with the confidence and inconsistency displayed in the 
latter part of it, in so emphatically setting aside the 
unfavourable evidence of the ancient authors regarding 
the character of Sappho, on grounds so narrow, while 
their testimony is at once taken advantage of, so far as 
it is complimentary to the fair poetess. Were we to 
judge of the moral character of Bums from The Cottar's 
Saturday Nighty or of Byron from The Destruction of 
Sennacherib^ how false would be our conclusions? 
Another modern gravely tells us "this Sappho must not 
be confounded with a later Sappho, also a native of 
Lesbos, the place of whose birth was £resus, famous for 
having thrown herself from the Leucadian rock, in des- 
pair, on account of her unrequited love for a youth 
named Phaon. Ovid, however, confounds the two.'' 
The modern, however, forgets to tell us who taught him to 
distinguish them, or when this *'later" Sappho was born. 

SAR'ACENS, (from the Arabic word saraca, which 
means to steal or plunder), a name given to different 
tribes in the early ages, but especially to the Arabians, 
on account of their roving and robbing habits. 

S ABMA'TIA, a name applied by the poet to Poland, 
because it forms a part of an extensive district of country 
anciently called Sarmatia, stretching from the river 
Vistula, in Prussia, to the Caspian Sea. 

SA'TURN, one of the principal gods of the heathen 
world, called the son of Coelus or Uranus, by Terra or 
Thea. Saturn was chiefly worshipped in Rome. This 
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name has also been given to one of the planets, whkb 
has eight moons, and two broad belts or rings of light 
around it ; hence the poet speaks oi '* Saturn's belted 
ball." The following is the substance of Saturn's his- 
tory: — At a very remote period, an adTenturer from 
Egypt, called Uranus, established himself in Grreeee. 
Saturn, his second son, was preferred to socceed him, 
with the consent of Titan, the eldest son, upon the con- 
dition that Satam would destroy all his male childreD, 
so that Titan might inherit the throne after him. This 
barbarous agreement Saturn faithfally fulfilled, until 
Rhea or Ops, his wife, managed to conceal the birth of 
three of her male children from their father. These 
were Jnpiter, Neptune, and Pluto. When Titan came to 
know this, he made war against his brother/ dethroned 
and imprisoned him and his wife; but no sooner bad 
Jupiter arrived at manhood than he hastened to the 
rescue of his father ; restored him to his kingdom, and 
punished the Titans. He, however, afterwards quarrelled 
with his father, and again drove him from his throne. 
Saturn fled into Italy, where he taught the people 
agriculture 3 was much honoured during the remainder 
of his life, and after his death worshipped as a god. 

SAXON, the name given to an Englishman by the 
poet, because England was partly taken possession of, 
after the Romans left it in the fifth century, by a people 
from Germany called Saxons. 

SCI'AN, appertaining to SCIO, an island in the 
Archipelago, near the coast of Asia Minor, 30 miles 
long by 10 in breadth. It was famed for its wine, and 
was one of the places which claimed Homer as a native. 
It was formerly named Chios, supposed from the Greek 
word chiouj snow, because snow frequently fell there. 

SCIP'IO, the name of an illustrious family of ancient 
Rome, which produced many eminent statesmen and 
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warriors. No less than 26 members of this house are 
mentioned in Roman history as holding important civil 
or military offices in the state between 396 B.C. and 46 
Bc; but the most distinguished of these is Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of Hannibal. 
He was born in the year 235 b.c. ; took part in the 
battle fought on the banks of the Ticinus or Tesino, at 
the age of 1 7, in whioh^ by his valour, he saved his 
father's life. After the defeat of the Romans at GannsB, he 
was appointed chief commander of the remsdning troops, 
although only 19 years of age. The Carthaginians 
having slain his father and uncle^ the Roman generals 
in Spain, and reconquered that country, the Romans 
resolved, in 211 B.G., to make a new effort for its rescue. 
They met to choose a general, but the undertaking 
was considered so difficult, that no one ventured to 
offer himself. At length Scipio came forward, al- 
though yet scarcely 24, and undertook the great 
responsibility of c(Hnmanding the army in Spain. He 
set out for that country next year, taking with him a 
reinforcement of 11,000 men, landed at the mouth of 
the Iberus or Ebro, and immediately commenced that 
splendid career which, in a few years, completely broke 
down the power of the Carthaginians in Spain. He 
then visited Africa, where he formed some valuable 
alliances for the Romans ; returned to Spain, thoroughly 
completed its subjugation, by driving the Carthaginians 
from every comer of it, and humbling some of the 
native princes, who had attempted to re-establish their 
former independence ; he then handed over the country 
to the Roman Proconsul, and returned to Rome, about 
the close of the year 206, b.g., and in the following was 
made ConsuL Scipio now wished to cross with an army 
to Africa, and prosecute the war against the Cartha- 
ginians in their own country; but whether from jealousy 
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of bis rising inflaence, or from fear of Hannibal, who was 
still maintainiDg his ground almost in the very neigii- 
bourhood of Rome, the Senate wonld not agree to hk 
plan. He, however, sncceeded in getting the goven- 
ment of Sicily assigned to him, with the command of 
30 vessels, and permission to sail over to A^ca, if lie 
thought it for the advantage of the republic to do so; 
but he had no authority to raise an army, or to supply 
himself with other necessaries of war. These disad- 
vantages, however, he soon overcame by the assistance 
of Roman allies, and in 204 sailed for Africa with a 
large army. His success was such, that the Cartha- 
ginians soon found it necessary to call home their 
illustrious general, Hannibal, from Italy, to defend \m 
own country. He arrived in the autumn of 203, and 
soon collected an army far larger than that of Scipio. 
After a fruitless attempt by the two generals to come 
to an agreement, the two armies met at Zama, a town 
in Numidia (now Algiers), where, Hannibal's soldiers 
being in a bad condition, he was completely defeated, 
and the death-blow given to Carthage, in 202 B.a 
After dictating most humiliating terms of peace to 
Carthage, Scipio returned to Rome, where he was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, entered the 
city in triumph^ and was ever aftervrards dtstinguished 
by the name of Africanus. In 190 B.C. he accompanied 
his brother Lucius, who, as Consul for that year, re* 
ceived the government of Greece, to assist him in con- 
ducting a war against Antiochus, King of Syria. In 
this expedition he met with his usual success, and the 
Asiatic monarch was soon obliged to submit to the will 
of his conquerors* On returning to Rome, the brothers 
were called to account for some of their proceedings, in 
a manner to which the haughty spirit of Africanus would 
not submit, and after preventing his brother giving the 
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satisfaction required, he retired from Rome utterly dis- 
gusted at the ingratitude of his countrymen, and passed 
the remainder of his days in dignified retirement, at his 
own estate, near the city of Liternum, He died ahout 
the year 183 B.C., leaving a character that fully justified 
the poet's praise — 

^* Bold Scipio, saviour of the Boman state, 
Great in his triumphs, in retirement great." 

SCOTT, Sir WALTER, a celebrated novel writer 
and poet, bom in Edinburgh in August^ 1771. He was 
chiefly educated at the High School and College of 
Edinburgh, but during this period gave so little indica- 
tion of the uncommon genius which he afterwards dis- 
played, that his teachers had often cause to complain of 
his deficiencies. This may so far be accounted for by 
the state of his health, which, in his earlier years, was 
such as not only to interfere with his regular atten- 
dance at the classes, but also to throw him in the way 
of cultivating those roving fancies and romantic tastes 
for which he had early shown a strong preference^ and 
which were ill calculated to increase his love for the 
drier and more laborious studies of the classes. He was 
thus, however, laying the foundation of his future fame. 
In May, 1786, he commenced the legal profession by 
entering his father's office, who was a writer to the 
signet, as an apprentice ; and, in July, 1792, was ad- 
mitted an advocate at the Scottish bar. For some time 
his attention was devoted to his profession, and he suc- 
ceeded so far as to be appointed, in 1799, Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, with a salary of £300, and, in 1806, he 
obtained a principal clerkship in the Court of Session. 
In 1797 he succeeded to a small estate by the death of 
an uncle, and in the end of the same year he married 
Miss Carpenter, a French lady, who possessed a small 
annuity, and by whom he afterwards had two sons and 
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two daughters. These varions sonrees of income haying 
BOW relieved him from all anxiety aboat money matteis, 
Soott resolved, about the period of receiving the clerkship, 
to give fall scope to his literary predilections. He hid 
already published a fewvolumes^ but henceforth aat^or- 
ship was to be the main business of his life, and a hxsf 
life it was. In 1805, his Lay of the Last Minstrd ap- 
peared. In 1808, Jlfarmton; and in 1810 The Lady of 
the Lake, which is considered his master poem. Besides 
others of inferior note, he may be said to have completed 
his poetical works in 1814, by the Lord of the Ida, 
In the same year he commenced a series of novds, 
called the Waverly Novels, which, with other worio, 
issued from the press year after year^ with such amazing 
rapidity, that at his death^ in 1832, he was the author 
of between 80 and 90 volumes, which, with the excep- 
tion of the Life of Bonaparte in 9 volumes, and a few 
others, were all works of fiction. And eVen although 
they had been all unexceptionable of their kind, which 
certainly the most of them are, one oould scarcely help 
regretting that so much talent should have been almost 
entirely devoted to the dubious task of enabling men 
only more pleasantly to kill precious time ; but when it 
is remembered that the tendency of a few of them, at 
least, is to turn into ridicule and contempt a body of our 
forefathers, who sacrificed everything dear to them 
in maintaining the civil and religious rights and 
privileges which we now so fully enjoy and appre* 
ciate, one's feelings take a more decided cast, and 
prompt one to put the question to the enthusiastic 
admirers of Sir Walter Scott, Whether a man 
deserves most praise for great talents, but question- 
ably employed, or for lesser talents, turned to the best 
account? Scott's life a£fords a striking illustration of 
the statement of Scripture — *' They that will be rich 
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fall into temptation and a snare." In 1811, Sir Walter 
removed to a bonse tbat he had built npon a small 
estate lying on the banks of the Tweed, in Roxburgh- 
shire, which he had bought, called Abbotsford. The 
extraordinary success of his works enabled him, in about 
a dozen of years, to spend from £60,000 to £80,000 in 
extending and ornamenting this estate. This, however, 
was not sufficient to satisfy his desire to be a landed 
gentleman; and to increase his resources he entered into 
a complicated system of bills with his publishers, which, 
when that house failed in January, 1826, involved him 
in the immense sum of £72,000. This failure brought 
down his printers also, with whom he was a partner, 
and involved him in the still greater sum of £102,000. 
Thus, then, in a day, the riches which he had so suc- 
cessfully been accumulating for years, ''* took to them- 
selves wings, and flew away/' Scott's sense of honour, 
perhaps not a little strengthened by his haughty aristo- 
cratic spirit, would not allow him to accept of any com- 
promise; he, therefore, immediately set about with 
devoted energy, what must have appeared almost to 
every other person a hopeless task — to redeem these 
immense sums by the continued use of his pen. This 
Herculean work he so thoroughly accomplished, that at 
his death he only left £20,000 due, which was paid 
next year by his friends, from the fruits of his labour. 
He died in September, 1832, at his favourite mansion, 
Abbotsford, after returning from a fruitless journey to 
Italy, undertaken for the benefit of his health. Sir 
Walter Scott was created a baronet of the United 
Kingdom in 1820, by George IV., being the first 
honour of the kind he had conferred after his accession 
to the throne. 

SEBAS'TE (Or., August or Augustus), a city built 
by Herod the Great, King of Canaan, on the site of 
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uDcient Samaria, which had been utterly destroyed bj 
Hjrcanua. the Jewish king, about 100 years before. 
Herod named the city Sebaste in honour of Augustus, 
the Roman Emperor. 

8HAKSPEARE or SHAK8PEBE, WILLIAM, the 
modem Sophocles — master dramatist or play-writer— 
was bom at Stratford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire, in 
April, 1564. But comparatively little of his history is 
definitely ascertained. Many seemingly contradictoiy 
statements have been made regarding the position in 
society of his father John Shakspere. These appear to 
have arisen, partly from the fact that there were differeut 
persons in Stratford of the name of Shakspere, and partly 
from the circumstance of his father bein^ engaged in 
more than one branch of business. He was undoubtedly 
the proprietor of a small estate, and an alderman of 
Stratford; but having a family of ten children to provide 
for he engaged in other branches of occupation besides 
the management of his farm, and William being the 
eldest^ he appears to have been satisfied with giving 
him such an education as would qualify him as soon u 
possible to assist him in business. The poet's conduct, 
in youth at least, seoms to have been rather reckless. 
When little more than 18 he found it necessury to marry 
Anne, the daughter of one John Hathaway, a substantial 
yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford, The license 
for the marriage is dated 28th November, 1582, and the 
baptism of Susanna, his first child, took place on the 
4th of May, next year. Not long after his marriage, it 
is said, that, on account of joining some worthless 
characters in robbing the deer-parks of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, a neighbouring gentleman, he was obliged to 
leave his family and home, and seek shelter in London. 
Here he joined a theatrical company, and became both 
an actor and writer of plays. As his standing as an 
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actor was never high, his success as an author is indi- 
cated by the fact that, in 1 589, he was a joint proprietor 
of the Blackfriars Theatre, with a fourth of the other 
proprietors below him on the list. Shakspere had pro- 
duced the half of his plays before the end of the sixteenth 
century, and had then become so popular as a dramatic 
writer that he soon acquired a considerable fortune. 
About the year 1604 he finally retired to Stratford, and 
spent the remaining years of his life amongst his friends, 
living in affluence and ease in *the best house of the 
place,' which he had purchased in 1597. Besides the 
care of an estate of 107 acres near Stratford, which he 
bought in 1602 ; and the enjoyment of his * curious 
knotted garden,' and his orchard with maliy a pippin of 
his * own graffing,' Shakspere still continued to write 
for the stage ; and some of his best plays were written 
during this period. He died in April, 1616, at the age 
of 52, and was buried in the great church of Stratford, 
where a monument is placed in the wall to his memory. 
He had one son and two daughters. The son died in 
1596 at the age of 11, and was buried in Stratford; the 
daughters survived him and were both married. 

Shakspere's works consist of 37 Flays; 2 Poems— 
Tarquin and Lucrece ; Venus and Adonis, his first 
poetical effort; and 154 Sonnets; and it is universally 
admitted that they display talent and genius not sur- 
passed, if equalled, by any author in any age; and that 
his Dramas have raised the stage to a standard of purity 
and perfection which it never possessed before. Still 
the Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh, who are at present 
bringing out a new edition, think it necessary to adver- 
tize them as "purged of all impurities." 

SIMTLON, a low branch of the Alps, forming a 
pass through which Bonaparte constructed a road from 
Switzerland into Italy. This road is about 38 miles 
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long by abont 9 yards broad. Id six places it is cat 
through the rocks, and at others carried over ravinesl] 
splendid bridges. It is kept up at great expense, and 
is altogether so commodions and romantic^ tliat it may 
well be called " a path of pleasure/' 

SMITH, ADAM, LL.D., the famous anther of the 
Wealth of Nations^ was bom at Eirkaldy^ in Fife- 
shire, in Jnne, 1723. His father, Mr. Adam Smith, 
who was controller of the customs at this place, hay- 
ing died a few months before his birth, he was left 
entirely to the care of his mother ; and beingf of a yeir 
sensitive and delicate constitution, she watched over 
him with peculiar tenderness and unwearied attention. 
This parental affection and solicitude he afterwards re- 
warded by doing everything that filial duty and kind- 
ness could dictate for his mother's comfort and happiness. 
After finishing his school education in Kirkaldy, young 
Smith was sent in 1737 to the University of Glasgow, 
where he remained for three sessions. He was then 
removed, at the age of 17, to Oxford, with the view of 
studying for the English Church. Here he remained 
for seven years, but having no taste for the duties of a 
minister, he returned home, and towards the end of 
1748 went to reside in Edinburgh, where for three years 
he read lectures on rhetoric and polite literature, under 
the patronage of Lord Kames. He then formed an 
acquaintance with Hume, the historian, with whose 
infidel sentiments he seems to have had too much sym- 
pathy. In 1751, Mr. Smith was elected to the chair 
of logic in the University of Glasgow ; and in the fol- 
lowing year was transferred to the professorship of moral 
philosophy, the duties of which he discharged with 
great ability for thirteen years. In 1762, the Senatus 
of Glasgow College conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. ; and next year he resigned his pro- 
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fessorship to' travel with the Duke of Baccleuch on the 
continent. He returned from this foreign tour in 
October^ 1766, and soon after took up his abode with 
his mother at his native town, where be resided for the 
next ten years, engaged in his great work, The Wealth 
of Nations, which appeared in 1776. For two years 
after the publication of this work, Dr. Smith resided 
chiefly in London. In 1778 he was appointed, through 
the kindness of the Duke of Buccleuch, one of the com- 
missioners of customs in Scotland. He then removed 
to Edinburgh, where he passed the remaining years of 
his life in comparative wealth, enjoying the company 
of his mother, and the society of his earliest and most 
esteemed friends. He was elected Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1787. His death took place in July, 
1790. The other most important work published by 
Dr. Smith is his Theory of Moral Sentiments, which 
contains much that is valuable, with not a little that is 
erroneous. 

SMITH, JAMES, and HORACE, were the sons of 
an eminent liondon lawyer. James was bom in 1775, 
and Horace in 1777. The brothers were a kind of 
literary company ; the most of their compositions being 
written and published together. Their works are of a 
miscellaneous kind, consistingof poetry, novels, romances, 
and reviews. They are distinguished for wit and light 
humour, especially James, of whom Lady Blessington 
said, ^' If James Smith had not been a witty man, he 
must have been a great man" A work published by 
them in 1812, under the title of the £ejected Addresses, 
brought them into popularity. The work consisted of 
talented imitations of the leading poets of the day. Its 
success was almost then unequalled, eighteen or nine- 
teen editions having been sold; and the copyright 
which had been originally offered to Mr, Murray, 
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a London bookseller, for £29, was purchased bj him in 
1819, after the sixteenth edition, for £131, Thk, 
however^ was nothing to James Smith. He afterwards 
received £1000 for writing some theatricals, or, as be 
himself expressed it, ''a thousand pounds for nonsense." 
But even this was not much to him. He on one occa- 
sion received £3000 for eight very commonplace lined 
Mr. Strahan, the king's printer, was so much gratified 
by eight complimentary lines which Mr. Smith addressed 
to him, that he left the poet a legacy of £3000. James 
died, 24th December, 1839. Horace, who died I2th 
July, 1849, is the author of the Address to the Mummy, 
SMITH, Sir JAMES EDWARD, a distinguished 
botanist, born at Norwich, in Norfolkshire, in December, 
1 759. Being of a very delicate constitution, he was, 
when young, much under the care of his mother, from 
whom he imbibed a love for flowers. His father 
was a man of cultivated taste, and must have also exer- 
cised a favourable influence on his mind, especially as 
his education was conducted at home by private masters. 
Young Smith was intended for some mercantile calling, 
but his strong inclination to science led him to study 
medicine, for which purpose he went to Edinburgh 
University, in 1781 j and next year gained Dr. Hope's 
gold medal for proficiency in botany. After he had 
gone to London, he happened one day to be breakfasting 
with Sir Joseph Banks, who informed him that the 
whole of LinnsBus's collections of books, mannscripts^ 
and specimens of natural history had been offered him 
for 1000 guineas, but that he meant to decline the 
offer. The young philosopher was immediately fired 
with the idea of becoming himself the purchaser ; and 
after some persuasion got his father advised to advance 
him the money. The collection arrived in England in 
1784, and cost £1088 ds. After Sir James's death this 
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splendid collection was purchased by the LinnaBan 
Society, which, with the assistance of Sir Joseph Banks 
and the Bishop of Carlisle, he had been mainly instru- 
mental in forming, in 1788, in honour of the Swedish 
naturalist, and was elected its first president. Two 
years previous to the last date, he made a tour through 
Holland, France, Italy, and Switzerland, of which he 
published an account He received his medical degree 
of M.D. from the University of Leyden, in Holland. 
In 1792, he had the honour of teaching botany to Queen 
Charlotte and the Princesses; and in 1814 he was 
knighted by the Prince Regent, in honour of his being 
the founder and president of the Linnaean Society. In 
1792 he left London, and removed to Norwich, where 
he continued to reside till his death, which took place 
in March, 1828. Sir J. E. Smith left a widow, who 
published a memoir of his life, containing a full list of 
his works, which are numerous, and chiefly on botany, 
the principal one being his English Botany, in 36 vols., 
with 2592 coloured figures by Mr. Sowerby. 

SOCRATES, the most renowned philosopher of an- 
tiquity, celebrated for his sublime wisdom and pure 
morality, was a native of Athens, and son of Sophroniscus, 
a sculptor, by his wife PheBuarete. He was trained 
to his father's art, in which he made considerable attain- 
ments ; but his great love for intellectual studies, and 
thirst for knowledge, led him at last to give his whole 
attention to philosophy, and the instruction of his 
fellow-citizens. Like all Athenians, Socrates served 
his country as a soldier, and fought in three campaigns, 
in which he displayed great courage and endurance, 
and by his bravery saved the life of Alo^'biades and 
2Ienophon, two of his most eminent pupils, the latter of 
whom he carried fiom the field on his shoulder, fighting 
his way through the enemy. Socrates embraced every 
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opportunity of storing his mind with knowledge, and 
studied under the greatest masters of his age ; and in 
his turn had for his pupils some of the most celebrated 
men of Greece — such as Plato, Alcibiades, ZenophoOf 
Crito, &c. His superior mind and moral rectitude kd 
him to see to a great extent the absurdity of heathen 
mythology, and the degrading effects of its worship od 
the minds of its votaries. Plato represents Socntes 
expressing himself in the following remarkable lan- 
guage : — ** It is necessary to wait till you learn how 
you ought TO ACT towards the gods and towards men. 
It is necessary that he who cares for you should first 
take away the darkness from your mind, and then bring 
near those things by which you shall know good and 
eviL" Along with these sublime sentiments, Socrates 
seems to have had little sympathy with the democratic 
and wild political views of his countrymen, especially in 
the latter part of the age in which he lived ; and 
having perhaps expressed himself too freely on both 
of these subjects, he was taken advantage of by his 
enemies, who brought a charge against him of ** impiety 
in not acknowledging the gods, and of corrupting the 
youth.'^ Socrates^ scorning all the artifices of defence, 
and perhaps treating his judges with too little respect, 
was found guilty by a majority of three, and sentenced 
to drink poison. He refused to take the advantage of 
the means of escape, which his friend Crito had pro- 
cured for him by bribing the jailer, and died with great 
fortitude ; and yet how gloomy his prospects ? — " I go 
to die,'^ he said to his attendants, '* you to live ; but 
which is best the divinity alone can know/^ Poor 
Socrates, with all your wisdom I The humblest Chris- 
tian can say, " For me to live is Christ, and to die is 
great gain/' Socrates died 399 b.c., in his 70th year, 
being bom in the year 468 b.c. He is called the £Either 
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of true philosophy, not so mnch because he left any 
regular system of philosophy, but because he showed the 
fallacy of the previous systems, and pointed out the true 
nature of sound philosophy, and the right principles of 
its study. 

SOL'YMA, Jerusalem, the capital of the Holy Land. 
Solyma is a contraction of Hierosolyma, the name given 
to Jerusalem by Greek and Latin writers. 

SOUTHEY, ROBERT, D.C.L., an eminent modern 
poet and extensive prose writer, born in August, 1774, 
at Bristol, where his fatherwas a respectable haberdasher. 
After passing infancy he was consigned to the care of 
his mother's step-sister, Miss Tylor, who is said to have 
been " a beautiful but ill-tempered woman, who alter- 
nately squandered and meanly hoarded her ample in- 
come, and who patronised actors and the drama at Bath;'' 
and certainly her management of her young charge was 
quite in keeping with this character. While young 
Southey's proper education was much neglected, he was 
led by this thoughtless woman night after night to the 
theatre, before he was six years of age ; and that noth- 
ing might be awanting to engross and dissipate his 
mind, he was compelled to lie hours awake in his bed in 
the morning, and occupy his attention with pictorial 
representations of the phantoms and frivolities of theat- 
ricals. Lijurious as such a course of training must have 
been to his best interests, there is much room to doubt 
if he received any material benefit from it even as a 
poet, as he is by no means distinguished for his dramatic 
genius. Southey's early education was so ill managed, 
that, on being asked to write a common school exercise 
in the fourth school which he had entered, he burst into 
tears on account of what seemed to him the insurmount- 
able difficulty of the task. After a little encouragement 
and direction^ however, he soon produced an essay that 
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astoDiBbed both master and school-fellows — ^leaving the 
latter far behind, notwithstanding their former adyaD- 
tages. At the age of thirteen, Soathey left Bristol for 
London, and was placed at Westminster School, 1st 
April, 1788, where, in spite of his previous disadyao- 
tages, he soon assumed a high place amongst his 
fellows, and began to gain a name ia literatnre. Four 
years afterwards he entered Baliol College, Oxfoid. 
About this time Southey's opinions were of the moet 
extreme and Radical kind 3 and being introdnced, in 
June, 1794, to Coleridge the poet, a person of like 
sentiments, whose sister-in-law he nex year married, 
the two poets, with a few other congenial spirits, entered 
into a scheme for emigrating to America, to purchase a 
tract of land, and form a kind of Greek republic for 
themselves. The embarrassments in which this plan 
involved Southey, with various other circumstances, not 
only prevented its being carried out, but, in addition, 
led to a complete change in his political opinions. From 
being an extreme Kadical, he became a decided Tory. 
On the 14th November, 1795, the day of his marriage, 
he departed for Lisbon, where he remained six monti^ 
He then returned to England, and soon afterwards went 
to London, where he devoted his chief energies to tiie 
pursuits of literature ; hence, about this period (1798) 
was published a revised edition of his Joan of Arc^ and 
his Letters of ForiugaV About this time also he gave 
to the public the most famed of his poetical productions 
— Thalaba, the Destroyer. In 1801, Mr. Southey 
proceeded to Ireland as private secretary to Mr. Corry, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a salary of £350 a 
year. Southey soon left Ireland, and finally settled 
down near Keswick, in Westmoreland, where he devoted 
himself entirely to literature. In 1804, he published a 
volume of Metrical Taks ; and next year appeared his 
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fine epic oiMadoc. In Id 10 his Gwrse of Kehama was 
published ; and Roderick^ the Last of the Goths, was 
issned in 1814^ &c., &c, Southey died at Keswick, on 
the 2 1st March, 1843, in his 69th year, leaving about 
£12,000. He was married a second timci to Caroline 
Bowles, the poetess, who survived him. 

SPARTAN, relating to SPARTA. (SeeLACEDiBMON.) 
SPENCE, WILLIAM. (See Kirby.) 
SPENSER, EDMUND, an eminent poet, born in 
London in 1553. He received his college education at 
Cambridge, which he entered in 1569, when 16. In 
1576, he took the degree of A.M., and soon after left 
the college, and went to live with some relatives in the 
north of England. Here he commenced his poetical 
works by writing the ShephercPs Calendar, which so re- 
commended him to Sir Philip Sidney, Queen Elizabeth's 
favourite minister, that he became his warm patron. In 
1580, Spenser went with Lord Grey of Wilton, Viceroy 
of Ireland, to that country as his secretary; and six years 
afterwards he received, as a reward for his services, the 
estate of Kilcolman, in the county of Cork, containing 
3028 acres of land, forfeited by the Earl of Desmond. 
In the same year (1586) he lost by death his kind friend 
and patron. Sir Philip Sidney. The conditions of this 
grant required him to live upon the estate ; he accord- 
ingly now took up his residence at Kilcolman. In 1594, 
he married; but the disturbances in Ireland did not per- 
mit him long to enjoy his domestic comforts. In 1597, 
he was appointed sheriff of Cork by the Queen ; and 
next year Tyrone's rebellion breaking out, his house 
was attacked and burned. The poet and his wife 
escaped with so much difficulty, that, in their confusion, 
their infant child was left behind, and perished in the 
flames, with the other contents of the building. Spenser 
arrived in England, and in the following January, 1599, 
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died at Westminster, according to Ben Johnson, (a 
London play writer and poet), ^' for lack of breads" oe, 
as stated by others, heartbroken by his troubles, ffis 
most famed poem is the Faerie Queen. A particnlar 
kind of stanza introdnced by Spenser, containing nine 
lines of ten syllables each, excepting the last, which has 
twelve, is called Spensarian verse. The Jdiniatry of 
Angels is an example. 

STAGFRITE, a name given to Aristotle, because he 
was born 384 b.g. at Stagira, a town in Macedonia. 
Aristotle was the son of Nicomachns, the friend and 
physician of Amyntas II., King of Macedonia, and the 
father of Philip. At the age of 18^ in the year 367 b.c^ 
Aristotle left his native town and went to Athens, where 
he remained twenty years, assiduously devoting his great 
intellect to the study of philosophy and literature. 
During the most of this time he attended the lectures of 
the illustrious Plato^ but latterly opened a school of his 
own ; and, by his teaching and writings^ raised himself 
to such fame, that shortly alter the birth of Alexander, 
Philip wrote to him, thanking the gods, not so much 
that they had given him (Philip) a son, as that he had 
been bom at a period when he might have Aristotle for 
his tutor. In 347 b c, Aristotle removed to the court 
of his friend Hermeias, the Prince of Atameus, a town 
and district in Asia Minor. After residing here for 
three years, his protector was taken and put to death by 
the Persian monarch, when Aristotle took refuge in 
Mytilene of Lesbos ; at the same time carrying with him 
from danger^ Pythias, Hermeias's sister, who afterwards 
became his wife. He also showed his i^ection for Her- 
meias by writing a beautiful poem to his memory. After 
remaining two years in Mytilene, Aristotle was invited, 
in 842 B.C., by Philip to Macedonia to take charge of 
the education of his son Alexander^ then in his 14th 
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year. Much of the future greatness of this prince is 
ascribed to the able training of Aristotle. When Alex- 
ander undertook his expedition into Asia, in 334 b.c, 
Aristotle returned to Athens, and re-opened a school to 
teach philosophy, which was called the Lyceum. During 
the remaining thirteen years of his life, which were passed 
in Athens, Aristotle wrote the most of his works, which 
comprehended almost every department of science and 
literature ; but the work for which he is most cele- 
brated is his History of Animals. To enable him to 
accomplish this work, it is said that Alexander presented 
him with the princely sum of 800 talents, and employed 
thousands of persons throughout Asia and Greece to col- 
lect all kinds of animals to be sent to the philosopher^ 
To escape the enmity of the anti-Macedonian party, 
which arose in Athens after the death of Alexander, 
Aristotle, in 322 B.C., fled to Ohalcis (now Egripo) in 
Euboea (now Negropont), an island under the influence 
of the Macedonians, where he died the same year of a 
disease in the stomach. 

STALACTITE, and STALAG'MITE, from stahk- 
to8, Gr. dropping and stalagmos^ Gr. a drop. 

STA'MEN, Lat, flax ; a thread ; a string of an in- 
strument. 

STAXJB'BAOH, a famous waterfall on a small river 
in Berne, a canton in the centre of Switzerland. 

ST. HELE'NA, an island in the South Atlantic, 
1200 miles west from the coast of Africa. It is about 
28 miles in circumference, rising out of the sea, in 
almost perpendicular cliffs, which surround it like an 
immense wall, and rise from 600 to 1200 feet high. 
These are broken in a few places by deep chasms, which 
open to the shore, and form so many entrances to the 
table land in the centre of the island. St. Helena was 
discovered by the Portuguese in 1502, but now belongs 
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to the Britislu It is noted as having been the place of 
Bonaparte's exile from the 16th October, 1815^ till his 
death on 5th May, 1821. 

SU'LI, a mountainoas district in the ancient proyinee 
of Epims, now called Albania, in Turkey. Soli is 
about 30 miles in length from north to south, and about 
20 in breadth. Its people displayed extraordinarf 
braveiy in defending their country against the Tnrbi 
in the end of the last^ and the beginning of the preset 
century ; and a body of Saliotes fought on the side of 
liberty in the late war for the independence of Greece, 
and were for some time in the pay of Lord Byron. 

SU'NIUM, or SUNTUM, a promontory or cape of 
Attica^ about 45 miles distant from the Pir8&'us,or 
harbour of Athens. Minerva had here a beantifiil 
temple, whence she was called Sunias. 

SUBBEY, Lord. (See Flodden.) 

T. 

TACITUS, OAIUS OOBNELIUS, a celebrated 
Boman historian, bom about the beginning of the reign 
of the Emperor Nero ; but neither the exact period of 
his birth nor of his death is known. Nor is it known 
where he was bom, nor who were his parents. He was 
not much older than his intimate friend the Younger 
Pliny, who was bora a.d. 61, in the seventh year of 
Nero's reign. Tacitus had an extensive practice as a 
lawyer, and Flinj says that he was one of the most 
eloquent orators of his age. He received his first pre- 
ferment as a statesman from the Emperor Yesp^dan, 
and in the succeeding reigns of Titus, Domitian, and 
Nerva, held some of the most importajit offices in the 
empire. In a.d. 78, he married the daughter of the 
Consul Julias Agricola, whose life he afterwards wrote, 
and which is considered a fine specimen of biography. 
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The works of Tacitus manifest great ability, bnt a large 
portion of them have been lost. Those that remain are 
his Annahj giving sketches of the history of Borne from 
A.D. 14, to the death of Nero, in 68, four or five books 
of which are lost ; his History, comprehending the 
period from 68 to 96, of which little more than four 
books is extant ; his Germany ; his Life of Agricola / 
and his Dialogue on the Declins of Eloquence. Tacitus's 
works have been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. There are two English versions. One by 
Gordon, and the other by Murphy ; the first is con- 
sidered the most faithful. 

TALAVE'RA, a town in the centre of Spain, situated 
on the river Tagus, at the end of an extensive and rich 
plain, in which the British, under Wellington (then 
General Wellesley), gained a victory over the French, 
commanded by Jourdan, after a series of deadly conflicts, 
which lasted for two days — the 27th and 28th July, 
1809. Pop. 8000. 

TABGE, a poetical word for target, a kind of buckle 
or shield, which warriors were wont to wear on thei> 
left arm, to keep off the blows of their antagonist. 

TABTAB, a person or -thing belonging to Tartary, a 
country in the centre of Asia. 

TAYLOR, JANE, a pleasing and profitable female 
writer, both in prose and poetry, was bom in London, 
September, 1783. Her father, who was a highly re- 
spectable engraver, removed to Colchester in 1792, 
where he became the- pastor of a dissenting congre- 
gation. While very young. Miss Taylor gave evident 
indications of her poetical talent and literary taste. 
After contributing a number of pieces to periodicals, 
she and her sister Ann (Mrs. Gilbert) published two 
small volumes of 265 Poems for Infant Minds, which 
have gone through many editions 3 and a volume of 
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Bhymea far the Nwnery, Miss Jane's other prindptl 
works are, The Display^ in prose, and Easays in Ekym 
on Morals and Manners^ written with much taste and 
feeling. This amiable and accomplished female died 
in April, 1823, in her 40th year. 

T£'IAN, beloDgmg to Teos or Teios, a sea-port town 
on the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor. It was oneof tlw 
twelve cities of the ancient Ionian confederacy. It is 
now called Budmm or Sigajik. ''The Teian mnse, the 
lover's late," referring to Anacreon, who was bom at 
Teos. (See Anacreon.) 

TELL, WILLIAM, a Swiss patriot, bom at Buiglen, 
a village near Altorf^ the capital of the canton Uri, and 
celebrated for his resistance to the tyranny of the Au8< 
trian governor, Gessler. At the beginning of the 14th 
century^ Albert I. of Austria, wishing to add the Swiss 
cantons, Uri, Unterwalden, and Sohweitz to his own 
dominions^ his officer Gessler adopted every means to 
suppress the spirit of freedom and independence in these 
states. Amongst other tyrannical and vexations acts of 
this kind, he caused the ducal hat of Austria to be 
raised on a pole, in the market- place of Altorf, and com- 
manded that every one who passed it should uncover his 
head, as an act of homage to the house of Austria. 
William Tell, with his little boy, happened to pass the 
place one day, but refusing to compromise the rights of 
his country by complying with this order of the Austrian 
bailiff he was immediately seized and taken before 
Gessler, who ordered an apple to be placed upon the 
head of TelFs boy^ and eondemned the father to hit it 
with an arrow at a considerable distance^ or to su£fer 
death. Tell, who was a famed bowman, accomplished 
the feat without hurting the boy. The tyrant was much 
disappointed at this, and being determined to find some 
pretence for punishing the brave peasant, he asked him 
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what he intended to do with a second arrow which he 
discovered concealed about his person. Tell boldly re- 
plied, " It was intended for thee, if the first had hit my 
boy/' Qessler delighted with this opportunity of satisfy- 
ing his revenge, ordered Tell to be bound and carried to 
the castle of Kussnacht, his own residence : he himself 
crossing the Lake of Lucerne in the same boat with his 
2)risoner. When on the lake, they were overtaken by 
a violent storm, and the rowers being unable to manage 
the boat, Tell was unbound to give them his assistance* 
Being a skilful boatman^ and well acquainted with the 
lake, he was successful in conducting the boat to a part 
of the rocky shore, where a flat shelf jutted out into the 
water. When near this point, he seized his bow, j umped 
out, and immediately pushed back the boat into the 
water. The storm, however, abating, Gessler and his 
men safely landed; but when proceeding to Kussnacht, 
Tell waylaid and shot him detui on the spot. Whether 
this act, in the circumstances, may be defended or not, 
it certainly would have been a much more heroic one 
had it been done openly, when he was commanded by 
the tyrant to risk his boy's life. This event happened 
in 1307, and was the commencement of a series of wars 
between the Swiss and the Austrians, which continued 
till the year ] 499. Nothing is known of TelPs early 
history, and almost as little of his life after this adventure. 
It is said that he fought at the battle of Morgarten, and 
that he perished in 1350, in the river Schachen, during 
a great flood. 

T£RNI, a town and district in the Papal States, 
near the centre of Italy. The town is situated on the 
river Nera, and is said by some to have been the birth- 
place of Tacitus, the historian. Population about 6,000. 
It stands about a mile above where the Yelino flows 
into the Nera. Near the junction of these rivers are 
the famous falls of Yelino, about 455 feet in hight. 
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THEBES, (THEE6S.) There were a nnmberof 
cities in the ancient world bearing this name ; bat the 
most renowned of these were Thebes of Boeotia, in 
Greece^ and Thebes in Egypt, in the Bible called No. 
This latter city was situated in the central part of 
Upper Eg3rpt, which derived from the city the name of 
Thebais, now called Said, and extended from side to 
side of the valley of the Nile, being divided into two 
main divisions by this river. This magnificent city 
whose ruins still excite astonishment, was for centuries 
the metropolis of Egypt, and the residence of its kings. 
It was believed to be the most ancient town in Egypt, 
and to have been founded by Osiris. It was in its gloiy 
about 1600 B.C. Homer speaks of its splendour and 
wealth, and calls it *' the city with a hundred gates." 
The site of ancient Thebes is now occupied by four 
villages, Luxor and Camac, on the eastern side of the 
Nile^ and Goumou and Medinet-Abou on the western 
side The ruins which still remain give the most ex- 
alted ideas of the ancient grandeur of Thebes and ci 
Egyptian architecture. 

THERMOPTL^. (See Leonidas.) 

THOMSON, Rev. ANDREW, D.D., an eminent 
clergyman of the Scottish National Church, was bom 
July, 1779, at Sanquhar, Dumfriesshire, where his 
father was originally minister. In early life, like many 
other great men, young Thomson exhibited little indi* 
cation of those singular talents which afterwards so 
remarkably distinguished him, and he was several years 
at college before he discovered any predilection for the 
ministry of which he was destined to become so great 
an ornament. After completing his course of study, 
Mr, Thomson was licensed in 1802 to preach the gospel 
by the presbytery of Eelso, and in March of the same 
year he was ordained minister of the parish of Sprouston, 
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in Roxbarghshire ; shortly after which, by a happy 
nnioQ in marriage, he added greatly to his felicity. No 
sooner had Dr. Thomson ascended the palpit, than his 
brilliant talents began to appear. During his ministry 
at Spronston, he was distinguished for that undeviating 
integrity of character, that zeal in the sacred cause to 
which he had devoted his life, and that thrilling 
eloquence which procured him so. high a reputation iti 
the elevated sphere to which he was afterwards raised. 
Id 1808, Dr. Thomson was removed to the East Church 
of Perth, where he laboured with great zeal and success 
till the spring of 1810, when he was presented, by the 
Magistrates and Council of Edinburgh, to the New Grey- 
friars' church in that city; and, four years afterwards, to 
St. George's church, one of the most important and digni-* 
fied charges in the Church of Scotland. In Edinburgh, 
Dr. Thomson was in a position where his mighty powers 
could be fully appreciated, and he applied himself to the 
discharge of his sacred duties with redoubled ardour, 
and with a vigour and activity, both of body and mind, 
that at once procured him an extraordinary share of 
public admiration ; and, indeed, made an impression on 
the public mind, which has but few parallels in the 
annals of ministerial labours. He preached, he cate- 
chised, and instructed both young and old in Sabbath 
classes and week-day meetings ; he visited — he wrote — 
he spoke — in short, his labours were incessant in every 
Christian and benevolent enterprise. He took an active 
part in advancing the cause of vital religion in the 
church ; in supporting Bible Societies; and his last great 
public effort was in behalf of the slaves in the West 
India colonies. In the prosecution of this humane and 
philanthropic work, he, on several occasions, made dis- 
plays of oratory which have been seldom equalled and 
still seldomer surpassed. These unceasing exertions in 
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the cause of religion and philanthropy, were destined 
however, to come to a premature end. His health was 
impaired; and for some time before his death, a secret 
sensation gave him warning that that event would take 
place soon and suddenly. This sad anticipation wm 
realized on the 9th February, 1831. On that day he 
appeared in his usual health, and went through hisori- 
nary business with his accustomed enei^, taking tb 
same interest in whatever came under his considenitioD, 
as at other times, without giving the least indication of 
the solemn change so near at hand. Having completed 
the out-door business of the day. Dr. Thomson returned 
home, about five o'clock in the afternoon, and while 
standing on the threshold of his own door^ just previoos 
to his entering the house, he suddenly fell down and ex- 
pired without a struggle or a groan. Thus did this tnily 
great and good man, in his 52nd year, pass from the 
scene of his incessant labours in well-doing*^ to reap the 
reward of the faithful servant in the joy of the Lord. 

THOMSON, JAMES, the popular author of the 
Seasons, was bom, 7th September, 1700, at Ednam, in 
Koxburghshire, of which parish his father was minister. 
He received his education at Jedburgh school and the 
University of Edinburgh ; but like many other eminent 
men his boyhood displayed to his teachers nothing re- 
markable, though even then he amused his friends with 
poetical compositions. He intended to become a minister, 
bat was diverted from this purpose, it is said, by a criticism 
of the divinity professor. Having at all events given up 
the idea of entering the ministry, he turned with devoted 
diligence to the cultivation of his poetical talent. Having 
produced his Winter^ he proceeded to London with it as 
the most likely sphere in which a poet could appear to 
advantage. For a time he could find no purchaser, but 
at last Mr. Millan was persuaded to buy it at a low 
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price, and even this small sum he had for some time 
the prospect of losing 5 bat by and bye the poem came 
into notice, and one edition succeeded another to the 
credit of its author; and every day now brought Thomson 
new friends until he became very popular as a poet. 
Next year (1727) he published his Summer; A Poem 
on the Death of Sir Isaac Newton ; and Brita/nnm^ a 
poetical invective against the ministry. Spseing was 
published next year ; but AtUtimn did not appear till 
1730, when he issued an edition of his collected works* 
Besides the Seasons, and the pieces already mentioned, 
Thomson is the author of a number of Tragedies^ which 
were not very successful ; a long poem on Liberty , which 
Dr. Johnson says he could never have patience to read; 
Castle of Indolence, &c. Through the influence of Sir 
George Lyttleton, Thomson received a government 
pension of £100 a year^ and was afterwards appointed 
Surveyor-general of the Leeward Islands. Thomson 
died of fever, 27th August, 1748. He was buried in 
the church of Richmond, but a monument has been 
erected to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

THOMSON, THOMAS, M.D., an eminent chemist, 
was born at Crieff, in Perthshire, and was for a con- 
siderable period a private lecturer on chemistry in Edin- 
burgh. In 1818, Dr. Thomson was transferred to the 
chair of chemistry in the University of Glasgow, which 
he held till his death, which took place at Kilmun, in 
Argyllshire, 2nd July, 1852, at the advanced age of 79. 
Dr. Thomson is well known as the author of A System 
of Chemistry^ a valuable work, first published about the 
year 1802, in 4 volumes; and other scientific works. 

THO'BAX, Gr., the breast ; a breast-plate or corslet. 

TIBEB (Italian Tevere), the second largest river in 
Italy ; rising among the Appenine mountains in Tus- 
cany. It flows south and south-west through the 
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Papal States, and, after a conrse of 215 miles, fidlfl 
into the Mediterranean Sea by two brancheSy about 15 
miles below Bome« The Tiber is navig^able to Rome 
for small vessels^ and abont 70 miles farther np for 
boats. Its waters have a mnddy and yellowish appear- 
ance; hence the Roman poets apply the epithet "flaW 
(yellow) to it. 

TILL, a small river rising in the eastern slope of tlie 
Cheviot Hills. After taking a circuitons sweep through 
the north of Northumberland, it flows north-west asd 
falls into the Tweed, a river which flows east, and after 
forming for a considerable distance the bonndaiy between 
England and Scotland, falls into the German Ocean at 
the town of Berwick. 

TIMO'LEON, a celebrated Qreek, bom at CorintL 
He was such an enemy to tyranny, that he did not 
hesitate to murder his elder brother, Timophanes who 
had been elected general by the Corinthians, when, in 
opposition to his remonstrance, he attempted to make 
himself absolute. While this act was applauded hy 
some, it was strongly condemned by others ; and Timo- 
leon's mother was so shocked by it^ that she refused 
again to see his face. This threw over his mind such 
a feeling of melancholy, that he refused to accept of any 
office in the state. Shortly after this, however, the 
people of Syracuse, the chief city of Sicily, applied to 
the Corinthians for aid against their oppressors^ and the 
cause being that of liberty, Timoleon was induced to 
take the command of the troops sent to their assistance. 
In 334 B.C., he sailed for Sicily with 10 ships and about 
1000 men, and conducted the cause in which he was 
embarked with so much skill and energy^ that he not 
only delivered Syracuse from utter ruin, but in a fe it yean 
extended her dominion over the greater part of Sicily. 
Having thus delivered Syracuse from her powerfbl 
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enemies, Timoleon now applied himself with equal zeal 
and ability to repair the internal desolations, which 
tjT&nnj and war had brought upon the city and its 
neighbourhood* These valuable services made Timo* 
leon so popular with the Sicilians that he might easily 
have raised himself and his family to kingly dignity in 
Syracuse ; but he was content to spend the remaining 
years of his life as a common citizen, enjoying the love 
And respect of his adopted countrymen. He died in 
the year 337 B.C., and was buried in the Agora or Forum 
of Syracuse. He had been blind for some time before 
his death. 

TITA'NI AN. Titan, the son of Uranus and brother 
of Saturn^ is said to have produced a race of giants 
named Titans; hence the poet calls the Egyptian 
pyramids " Titanian fabrics," i.e., giant fabrics. 

TI'TUS, FLA'VIUS VESPASIA'NOS, the eldest 
son of the Roman Emperor Vespasian, was born in 
December, 40, a.d. Possessed of uncommon beauty 
and extraordinary talents, Titus early distinguished 
himself both as a warrior and statesman. He first served in 
Britain and Germany, and gained great favour by his 
courtesy and military genius. After his return to Bome, 
he filled different important offices of state, in which he 
displayed superior abilities, but gave himself up to much 
profligacy and dissipation. In a.d. 66, the Jews re- 
volted, and defeated Gallus^ the Roman Proconsul of 
Syria. Vespasian being appointed by Nero to command 
the army sent to subdue them, Titus accompanied his 
father to the Holy Land as one of his ofiScers, and soon 
distinguished himself by his military skill and valour. 
In 68^ Nero was put to death, and otiier three emperors 
rose and fell during the next two years ; at the end of 
which Vespasianus was declared Emperor. On setting 
out for Rome to assume the imperial purple, he left the 

2 p 
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command of the legions in Palestine to his son intu 
After a long siege, he took Jerusalem by stonn, on^ 
2nd September, 70, when about 600,000 Jews wm 
massacred ; the walls of the sacred citj lerelled wi& 
the ground, and the Temple bnmed. Titxm had girea 
strict orders that the Temple should be preserred, Int 
a greater than Titus had said, 40 yean before, 'Bd 
not a stone of it should be left upon another, and Tito/i 
legions must now unwittingly obey the high behest of 
the despised Nazarene, in preference to the comimuid 
of their beloved general I On the death of his h^ 
in 79, Titus became Emperor, and &om his preriooi 
conduct^ the people had too much reason to fear this 
the accession of power would only enable him to beoooe 
what too many of his predecessors in office had been— 
a debauched tyrant. They were agreeably disappointed, 
however ; he now seemed to become a new man, and 
from henceforth devoted his life and energies to advance 
the welfare of his people, as the guardian of virtue, and 
the patron of liberty ; and was now so much esteemed 
by them that they called him ''The delight of mankind." 
His reign, however, was short ; he was seized by few, 
and died in September, 81, deeply lamented by Ids 
subjects. 

TREL'LISSES, structures of iron, wood^ or other 
bodies, having the parts crossing each other, like t 
lattice or net-work. 

TBIP'OLI, one of the states of Barbary, in the north 
of Africa ; it is bounded on the east by Barca, and on 
the west by Tunis. 

TBOT, or ILIUM, a famous ancient city, and oaptal 
of a district in the north-west of Asia Minor, called 
Troas. The names are derived from two of its earliest 
princes, Ilus and Tros. The exact site of Troy is not 
now known with any certainty ; but Homer's masterly 
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epic poem, the Hiad, has immortalised its name. Ac- 
cording to this anthor, Priam, a king of Troy, had a 
flcm, named Paris, who^ during a visit to Greece, 
resided for some time at the court of Menelans, 
'king of Sparta, by whom he was kindly received. 
Ghaimed with the beauty of Helen, the wife of Mene- 
lans^ Paris wickedly abused the king's friendship by 
taking advantage of his temporary absence to win the 
afiections of his wife, whom he persnaded to elope with 
him to Troy.- As was to be expected, Menelaus^ on 
returning home, was indignant at this base ingratitude, 
and after having tried in vain to induce the Trojans to 
fiend back his queen, he called on the princes of Greece 
to assist him punishing this injustice. This call was 
heartily responded to by the most renowned generals 
and warriors of Greece. About the year 1194, e.g., 
the combined Grecian forces, consisting of 1186 vessels, 
with about 100,000 men, besides allies, commanded by 
Agamemnon, king of Mycen»^ and brother of the injured 
Jdenelaus, set sail for Troas. After being defeated in 
the field, the Trojans shut themselves up in the city, 
which ^ey defended with a resolution and courage 
worthy of a better cause. After a siege of ten years, 
during which many wonderful feats were accomplished 
on both sides, Troy was taken ; its inhabitants put to 
the sword, its edifices burned, and its walls razed to the 
ground* 

TUL'LY, a name by which the poet designates Cicero, 
TURNER, EDWARD, M.D. and F.R.S., was long 
a private lecturer on chemistry in Edinburgh, and was 
latterly removed to the chair of chemistry in University 
College, London. He died at Hampstead, a village 
near London, on the 12th February, 1837, at the early 
age of 40. Dr. Turner is author of a standard work on 
this department of sciencei in two volumesi entitled 
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Elements of GhemiUtry^ from which Dr. H'Cnlloeh hu 
taken the articles at pages 207 ajid 305 of The (kmm. 
The 7th edition of Twmer^i Chemistry — the fint ifitf 
his death — was published in 1842, edited by Bmn 
Liebig, professor of Chemistry in the UniveTnty i 
Giessen, Germany, and William Gregory, M.D., F.E S.B^ 
professor of chemistry in the University of EcUnburgL 
TUR'NUS, the king of a people called Ratoli, form- 
ing part of the original inhabitants of Italy. Tbej 
occupied a district not very far from Rome, of which 
Ardea was the chief town. Tnmns made war agaiost 
iESneas to drive him out of Italy, that he might not 
marry Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, who had been 
previously engaged to himself^ but was beaten, and at 
last killed in single combat by ^neas. 
TWEED. (See Till.) 

TYDI'DES, (a name given to Diomedes^ because he 
was the son of Tydeus Diomedes), was Eling of iGtolia, 
and one of the bravest of the Grecian chie& in the 
Trojan war. He encountered Hector and ^neas, and 
by repeated acts of valour, gained much military gloiy. 
On his return to Greece from the siege of Troy, he 
found that his wife had not only proved unfaithful to 
her marriage vows, but that she also sought an oppor- 
tunity to take away his life. This criminal conduct d 
his wife was attributed by fable to the displeasure of 
Venus whom Diomedes had severely wounded in the 
arm in a battle before Troy. These events made Dio- 
medes resolve to abandon his native country, now the 
scene of his disgrace. He removed to the south of Italy, 
where he built a city, and married the daughter of 
Daunus, king of the country. He died there in extreme 
old age^ or, according, to some^ by the hands of his 
father-in-law, much lamented by his friends^ and was 
afterwards worshipped, as a god. 
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TTBE, a celebrated ancient city north-west of 
Canaan, on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Its inhabitants were amongst the most civilized and 
business people of the ancient world, having ships 
trading with almost all parts of the then known world. 
Tyre holds a -prominent place in ancient history, bnt 
nras also famons for its wickedness, and is particularly 
ienounced in the word of God. See Ezek. xxvi. 15-21; 
ixvii. xxviii. 1-19; Amosi. 9, 10; and Isa. xxiii. 

TYROL', a province in the west of the Austrian 
empire, bounded west by Switzerland, and north by 
Bavaria. It is extremely moantainous and romantic. 

u. 

ULLOA, Don ANTONIO, a celebrated Spanish 
mathematician, born at Seville, in January, 1716. He 
was educated for the naval service, in which he discharged 
many important duties, and reached the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. He latterly, however, became so ab- 
sorbed in philosophic pursuits, that he was charged 
in 1780 with neglecting his official duties, and deprived 
of his command, but was allowed to retain his emolu« 
ments and titles. He was so distinguished for his mathe- 
matical and scientific knowledge, that he was chosen, at 
the age of 20, along with Jorge Juan, who was only 
three years older, to accompany the scientific expe- 
dition which went from France to South America to 
measure a degree of the meridian at the equator. Ulloa 
and his companion sailed from Spain in May, 1735, and 
landed at Garthagena on the 9th July, where they 
awaited the arrival of the French Academicians. They 
commenced their scientific operations in June next 
year, near Quito. Ulloa remained in South America 
nearly ten years, but was a considerable part of that 
time engaged in naval service. On returning home he 
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was captured by an English vessel, and sent to LondoD, 
where he was received with distinction; made a meniber 
of the Royal Society, and set at liberty. He arrivedit 
Madrid in July, 1746, and, two years afterwards, pob- 
lished the History of the Expedition in 4 VDlumes. Hie 
task of preparing the Scientific ObaervaHans for paUi- 
cation devolved upon Jorge Juan. Ulloa was aAo^ 
wards employed by the Spanish government in mabsg 
tonrs of observation in several countries of Europe. Id 
1766 he landed again in America, to act as governor of 
Lonisiana, which had been ceded to the crown of Spun, 
but failing in the duties of this office, he was soon saper- 
seded, and returned again to Europe. After publishing 
other three volumes on different subjects, and exerting 
himself for years with great assiduity and success in ad* 
vaDciDg the arts and sciences in Spain^ and in their 
practical application for its internal improvement, Don 
Antonio died in July, 1795, in his 79th year. 

V. 

YASILIPOTAMOS, or IBI^ the modem names kt 
the Eurotasi The first seems to be a oormption of 
Basilipotamos, The King of Rivers^ (from heisilis, Ghr., s 
king; and potamos, Gr., a river), so called by tiie 
Spartans, who are said to have worshipped it as a god. 
VELINO, a tributory of the river Nera. (See Terhl) 
VENETIAN, relating to VENICE, a famous ancient 
city at the north-west of the Adriatic Sea. It is built 
OB a group of from 60 to 70 islets, which are connected 
by 386 bridges, crossing the small straits or canals 
which separate the different parts of the town. These 
canals are 149 in number, and serve the same purposes 
as streets in other towns. Boats, called gondolas, are 
constantly plying on all parts of them, conveying the 
inhabitants from place to place. The city is divided 
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into two grand diyisions by a canal broader than the 
otbersi oyer which there is only one bridge, called the 
Bialto. Venice was formerly the capital of a Bepablic 
bearing its name; it is now the chief town of the eastern 
division of Austrian Italy. 

VEN'NACHAR, or VENAOHEB, a lake or loch in 
the south-west of Perthshire. 

" And reached that totrent's Bonndiag chore, 
Which, daughter of three mighty lal:es. 
From Yenacher in silver hreidks." 

The river Teith flows through Lochs Eatrme^ Achray, 
and Yenacher. 

YEBAN'DAS, a kind of light external galleries, with 
sloping roofs of a slight nature, supported on slender 
pillars, and often partly enclosed in front, 

YEBMES^ Lat.^ worms or grubs; singular Yermis. 

YEB'BES, a Boman who governed the island of 
Sicily. His oppression and rapine while in office were 
80 great, that the Sicilians brought an accusation against 
him before the Boman Senate. Cicero undertook to 
plead the cause of the Sicilians, and delivered those 
celebrated orations which are still extant. Yerres, 
conscious of his guilty fled from Borne before the cause 
was decided, and lived in great affluence in one of the 
provinces. H^ was at last killed by the soldiers of 
Antony, about 26 years after his voluntary exile from 
the capital. 

YICH-ALPINE, Gaalic, the son of Alpine. 

YIBGIL, (Lat, Publius Maro Yirgilius), an eminent 
Boman poet^ was born at Andes, a small village near 
Mantua, a town in Austrian Italy, on the l5th October, 
70 B.C. His father, who was the proprietor of a small 
estate, had his son educated in the neighbouring towns 
of Cremona and Mediolanum (Milan). When about 30 
he removed to Bome, and was received into high favour 
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both by the Emperor Augnstns and his minister Meccm 
In 19 B.C. Virgil visited Greece, where he intended to 
remain several years to perfect his epic poem^ Tht JEifu^ 
but meeting Augustas at Athens on his return from tite 
east, he determined to accompany the Cmperor back to 
Bome ; but falling sick by the way, he Uved only to 
reach Brundisium (Brindisi), where he died in tbe 
autumn of 19 B.C. He was interred near Napk 
Virgil's principal poetical works are bis Bucolics^ Lat, 
or Pastoral Songs ; Georgics^ ».c., belonging to farming; 
and his JEneid. The Georgics are divided into im 
books. In the Ist^ he treats of the cultivation of the 
soil, — in the 2nd, of the management of frait-trees,— in 
the 3rd, of cattle, — and in the 4th, of bees. The 
^neid consists of 12 books, which contain the storj 
of the wanderings of jEneas after the fall of Troy, till 
his final settlement in Latium^ after the defeat of TurnoB 
(See ^NEAS and Turnus). Homer's poems are the 
models followed by Virgil, and hence the poet says: — 
" On Homer still he fixed a reverent eye." 

VIRGrNIA, one of the United States of North 
America. 

W. 

WALDEN'SES, VAUDOIS, or VALDENSES, 

(from voiles^ Lat., valleys, and densusj Lat.^ close, in- 
habitants of the close-valleys), a remarkable people 
living in three of the valleys of the Alps^ between the 
north-west of Italy and France, called the Valleys of 
Piedmont. They took refuge there in the early ages of 
the Christian church from the errors and persecutions of 
the Church of Rome. During the middle ages, when 
the universal reign of Popish ignorance and error spread 
over the world the darkness of a moral night, from these 
valleys alone the star of truth beamed through the gloom 
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to guide the world^s benighted wanderers to him ^ who 
is the way^ the truth, and the life.'^ The present little 
territory of this extraordinary people extends to about 
22 miles in length, from norlji to south, by 18 miles in 
breadth from east to west. It is divided into 13 parisheS| 
with a church and school in each. They call their 
pastors ^'barbs.'^ From their first settlement in these 
secluded vales, down to the present time, these simple, 
self-denied, and devoted Christians have maintained 
Bible principles and policy in all their simplicity and 
purity, amidst the most barbarous and bloody perse- 
cutions and indescribable deprivations^ which have been 
inflicted upon them from time to time by the Papacy 
throughout almost the whole of the Christian era. 

WALLACE, Sir WILLIAM, Scotland's patriot and 
hero, was bom about the year 1270. His father was 
Knight of Elderslie, in Renfrewshire. The noble youth 
received the rudiments of bis education at Dunipace, in 
Stirlingshire, under the care of an uncle, who is said to 
have stored his nephew's mind with choice maxims irom 
the ancients. From Dunipace Wallace was sent to a 
public seminary in Dundee. Edward I. of England, 
determined to make a prey ^f Scotland, deposed, in 
1296^ John Baliol, the vassal-king he had placed over 
that country, and afterwards overran it with his troops, 
who exercised every kind of cruelty and oppression on the 
people. While the greater part of the Scottish nobility 
basely cringed to this tyranny, the body of the people, 
partly from the love of country, and partly from the 
insolence and rapine of their oppressors, heartily hated 
the English. But in no breast did this feeling of indig- 
nation towards the destroyers of their country swell 
higher than in the bosom of our young patriot, Wallace. 
The first manifestation of this can scarcely perhaps be 
justified. Selby^ a young English nobleman, at Dundee^ 
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dariDg to treat him with wanton indignitji WaUiee 
drew his dagger and laid him dead at his feet. WaDan 
immediately left Dnndee, and aongfat refbge amount 
the fjEUstDesBes of the west. Here he aoon coUectod 
around him a little hand of hrare and reaolnte qpirit^ 
with whom he commenced a series of exploits agaisit 
the English, which, for daring conrage, inesistiUB 
Talonr, and indomitahle perseveranoOi would almost m- 
pass belief, if they were not supported by the belt 
historical authority, as well as confirmed bj the saooea 
that attended them. But the partionlars of these must 
be sought elsewhere, as the nature of this little woik 
will not permit detail ; sufiSce it to say, that bj the end 
of the year 1297, Wallace had not onlj completelj 
rescued his country from the hands of the oppressor, bat 
was in a position to invade England, and carry ctf i 
large booty. After the victory gained at Stirling, on 
the 1 1th September, over an English army of 60,000 
men, Wallace was declared the governor and gfoardian 
of the kingdom. Next year Edward invaded Scotland 
with an army of about 100,000 men, including a fleei 
with provisions. The undaunted governor adopted 
every means in his power to meet this great emeigeney, 
and through his consummate skill they might ha?e 
been efifective, had he not been deserted and betrayed 
in this extremity by the petty jealousies and mean 
selfishness of the nobles. Only four Scottish barons re- 
mained with him, while other two treacherously made 
known his position and plans to the English. Edward 
immediately led his army against the Scots, who were 
encamped near Falkirk. Wallace, with unwavering 
fortitude, prepared his comparatively little band for 
battle, which took place on the 22d July, 1298. The 
Scots fought with invincible valour, not yielding one 
inch of ground till they were latterly overwhelmed by 
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numbers ; and even then Wallace made good his retreat 
from the midst of the enemj, after 1 5,000 of his brave 
soldiers had fsEillen on the field. After this disastrous 
defeat; Wallace at once resigned the governorship, 
caring for no preferments that did not tend to secure 
the independence of his country. After almost every 
person of note ha^ submitted to the English, our noble 
hero stood alone, the monument and symbol of his 
country's independence, in redsting the English tyrant* 
Edward with intense solicitude, used every conceivable 
measure to secure his person. He was at last gratified, 
with shame be it said, by the treachery of a baron of 
high rank — Sir John Monteith. By the instrumentality 
of this vile clawback, the noble Wallace was made 
prisoner near Glasgow, on the 5th August, 1305. He 
was carried to London, and to satisfy the mean revenge 
of Edward, was dragged at the tails of horses through 
the streets of the city to Smithfield, where, after being 
half hanged, he was taken down yet breathing, and his 
bowels torn out and burned. His body was then cut in 
pieces, and his head placed on a pole on London Bridge; 
his right arm above the bridge at Newcastle, his left 
arm was sent tb Berwick ; his right limb to Perth, and 
his left to Aberdeen. But instead of this barbarous 
conduct serving the purpose of the tyrant — ^to turn 
Scotland's hero into contempt, and overawe her people 
— ^it only tended to endear more thoroughly to their 
hearts the memory of their devoted champion, and to 
stir up in them a deeper hatred and opposition to the 
author of this cruelty and injustice. Hence, in less than 
six months from the death of her champion, Scotland 
was in anus anew against her oppressor, which were not 
again laid down till she had humbled his arrogance and 
pride, by wresting from him a full acknowledgment of 
her rights and independence. 
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WAPPING, the name given to a locality of LondoDf 
contaioiDg a range of its famous docks. Tbey occopr 
fullv T 1 acres* 
WAB'SAW'S LAST CHAMPION. (Se« KosacsKa) 
WATERLOO, a village in Belgiom. (See page 231) 
WATT, Dr. JAMES, a distinguished philoeopher 
and civil engineer, and the celebrated improver <^ tk 
steam-engine, was bom in January, 1 736, at Greenock, 
where his father was a respectable merchant. When 
young. Watt's health was very delicatCi which made his 
attendance at school very irregular ; bat the desire for 
knowledge and taste for study which he even then dis- 
played; more than compensated for this disadvantage. 
The genius which he manifested when only six years of 
age, was so evident, as frequently to call forth tiie 
remark that he was ''no common ehild.^' After 
serving with an artist in (Glasgow for about two yean 
at instrument making, Watt went to London in 1754, 
to improve himself in his art, but was soon compelled 
to return on account of bad health. A short time after 
his return from'London, he wished to commence bosinees 
as a scientific instrument-maker in Glasgow, but not 
having the freedom of the city, he met with keen opposi- 
tion from the trades. He was delivered from this 
difficulty by the authorities of the University, who 
gave him accommedation within the precincts of 
the college, and appointed him their instrument- 
maker. This happened in 1757, when Watt had 
scarcely reached the age of 21. He remuned in 
the college buildings for about six years, during which 
time his workshop became the favourite resort of the 
most scientific men in Glasgow. It was when here that 
his attention was first distinctly turned to those studies 
which have immortalized his name. In 1763, Professor 
Anderson, having requested him to examine and repair 
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ft small model of KTevcomen's steam - engine, which eonld 
never be got to work well, be not only detected and re- 
moved the particnlar defects of the model, hnt was 
thereby led to the discovery of those radical improve- 
menU in the steam-engine itself which have accom- 
plished BUch a mighty revelation in the world. In 
1764, Mr, Watt, having married a ireeman's daughter, 
lefC the college, and opened a shop ia Saltmarket 
Street. In 1768 he resigned the business of mathe- 
matical instrnment maker, and devoted his atten- 
tion to the profession of civil en^neering, an em- 
ployment more in accordance with his high talents. 
He soon became so eminent in this profaswon as to 
be employed upon the most important national works 
— such as surveying for the Forth and Clyde, the 
Crinan and Caledonian canals. In the meantime he 
was perfecting fats inventions on the steam-engine, for 
which he had received a patent, dated 5th Jiin., 1769. 
His fame as an engineer had now become so general, 
that he was invited by Mr. Matthew Bonlton, proprietor 
of one of the largest foundries near Birmingham, to 
become a partner with him. Mr. Watt accepted of 
this offer in 1774 ; and he now enjoyed every facility 
for carrying out to the best advantage his invalaable 
inventions. Aiter realizing a well-meriled fortnne, 
Watt withdrew from the Birmingham establishment in 
1800, resigning his interests in it to his two sons, and 
retired to an estate called Heathfield, in the neighbour- 
hood, which he had bought in the year 1790, where he 
resided till his death, which took place in Angust, 1819. 
in his 84th year. Dr. Watt was a member of the Royal 
Societies of Kdinburgh and London, and of the Scientific 
Societies of Paris and Bavaria ; and in 1S06, the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D, 
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WELLS, WILLUM GHABLES, M.D., was ban 
at Charleston, South Carolina, U. S., in Maj, 1757. 
His parents, who were Scotch^ sent him to Scotland to 
be educated. He studied first at Damfiriefi, and sab^ 
quently at the University of Edinbarg^h, where be took 
bis degree. After a somewhat Yarioas and adventonms 
youth and manhood, he settled in Lcmdon as a pbysiciut, 
where he died in 1817. Dr. Wells is author of a volnne 
entitled Two Essays; one upon Single YUion with Two 
Eyes, the other Upon Dew ; with a Memoir, dedicaiid 
by himself in his last illness. 

WESLEY, Rey. CHABLES, brother and eolleagae 
of the famous John Wesley, founder of the En^sfa 
Methodists, was bom in 1708, at Epworth^ in Lincob- 
shire, oi which his father was rector. He received the 
earlier part of his education at Westminster School, and 
entered Christ Church College, Oxford, in 1726, from 
which period he closely connected himself with the 
movements of his brother John. Contrary to his original 
intention, of spending his life at Oxford as a tntor, Mr. 
C. Wesley was persuaded, in 1735, to become a mii^ster, 
and to accompany his brother John to Georgia, in Nwth 
America^ where he remained little mora than a year. 
In 1749, Charles was married by his brother to a Welrii 
lady, of a good family, after which he confined his 
ministrations almost entirely to London and BristoL He 
was an able preacher, and is also well known as a poet, 
especially for h^s beautiful hymns. He died in London 
on the 29th March, 1788. 

WOLFE, Bev. CHABLES, the femous author ci 
The Burial of Sir John Moore, was bom in Dublin, in 
December, 1791. The death of his father, while he was 
yet a child, brought the family to En^and, where he 
received his 'school education. He entered the Uni- 
▼ersity of Dublin in 1809; and in 1817, he received 
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holy orders^ and immediately became carate of Ballyclogy 
county Tyrone, but soon removed to fill the same office 
in the parish of Dononghmore. Here Mr. Wolfe's health 
soon gave way, and after a number of changes, he died 
at Gove (now Queen's Town), in February, 1823, little 
more than 31 years of age. His Bemains have been 
published by his friend, the Bev. J. A. Bussell, in 1 vol. 

WOLLASTON, WILLIAM HYDE, M.D., was bom 
in August, 1766, at Chiselhurst, in Kentshire. After 
leaving school he went to Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of M.D. in 1793. Dr. Wollaston commenced 
practice as a physician at Bury St. Edmunds, but after- 
wards removed to London, where he devoted his whole 
time to the pursuit of natural philosophy. His dis- 
coveries and inventions, in various departments of 
science, are of the most valuable description, especially 
in chemistry, optics, and mineralogy. Dr. Wollaston 
died in December, 1828, in his 63rd year. 

WOLSEY, THOMAS, was bom at Ipswich, in 1471, 
and was the son of a butcher. From school he was sent 
to Magdalen College, Oxford. On being ordained a priest, 
be was presented to a living at Lymington, in Somerset- 
shire. While here, he was put into the stocks for getting 
dmnk, and behaving disgracefully at a neighbouring fair. 
But however bad such conduct was, especially in a minis- 
ter of religion,it is said not to have been the worst of which 
Wolsey was guilty. Yet even such a character, with 
popery and the depravity of the age, threw but little 
obstacle in the way of his advancement either in church 
or state. He was appointed chaplain to Dean, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and afterwards to Henry VIL, who 
conferred upon him in 1508 the valuable deanery of 
Lincoln. On the death of Henry VIL, Wolse/s insin- 
uating manners raised him so quickly in the good graces 
'of Henry TIIL^ that he soon did almost what he pleased. 
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For nearly twenty years be maintaiiied this extraordinarj 
inflaence over the king, being virtoally the governor of 
£ng1and ; and daring tbis period he was literally loaded 
with preferments^ bonoars, and wealth, both at home 
and from abroad, the mere naming of which woold exceed 
our bounds. These were crowned, in 151 5, by bis heing 
made a Cardinal by the Pope^ and Chancellor of England 
by the King. Thns from almost the lowest ranks in 
life, was this proad and ambitions man raised to dignity 
and wealth, which all but vied with the monarchy itseK 
Yet he was '* unsatisfied in getting," He was twice 
disappointed of the Popedom ; and now his son had 
reached its meridian, and it as suddenly sunk into mid- 
night gloom as it had risen into noontide glory. The 
barbarous Henry had contracted a sinful affection for 
Anne Boleyn, and he now wished to get rid of his first 
wife Queen Catherine, that he might marry her ^ he, 
therefore, applied to the Pope for his authority to com- 
mit this sin. His *' Holiness" was now in a sad dilemma. 
Catherine was the aunt of his ally Charles Y., Emperor 
of Germany, and if possible to please both he offered U> 
allow Henry to have two wives ; but this did not meet 
the caprice of the tyrant ; and he demanded the services 
of his favourite, Wolsey. Henry finding the Cardinal 
more faithful to the interests of the Pope than to his, 
disgraced his favourite. In 1529 he was banished from 
the court, and so completely stripped of all his grandeur 
as to be left almost without the common comforts of lifis. 
Next year his capricious master partially reinstated him 
in his honours; crowning his new favours with the arch- 
bishopric of York ', but on the 4th November^ the same 
year, he was arrested at York for treason. He proceeded 
a prisoner to London on his mule ^ but distress of body 
and mind obliged him to stop at the monastery of 
Leicester. The monks carried him to a bed^ upon which 
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three days afterwards, he expired, 2nd December, 1530, 
saying, " Had I served my God as faithfully as I served 
my king, he would not have left me in my old age to 
my enemies/' Wolsey founded Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and a college in Ipswich. The latter had only 
a short existence. 

X. 

XERX'ES L, a renowned king of Persia, and son of 
Darius, by his wife Atossa, daughter of Cyrus. He suc- 
, ceeded to the throne at his father's death, b.g. 485, and 
continued the preparations his father had been making 
for prosecuting the war against the Egyptians and 
Greeks. In the second year of his reign, Xerxes marched 
against Egypt, which had revolted from his father. He 
reduced the country to submission, and gave the govern- 
ment of it to his brother Achsemenes. The next four 
years Xerxes employed in making the most gigantic 
preparations for invading Greece. In the spring of 480 
B.C., he advanced to the straits of the Hellespont, at 
the head of perhaps the largest army that was ever led 
to battle. It crossed the straits by a bridge of boats, 
and is said to have taken seven whole days and nights 
to complete the passage. The first bridge formed was 
destroyed by a storm, on which the king ordered three 
hundred lashes to be inflicted on the rebellious waves, 
and the manager of the work to be beheaded. The 
armament, military and naval, which crossed from Asia, 
amounted to 2,317,61*0; which was increased by the 
allies of Thrace, Macedonia, &c., to 2,641,110 men, 
besides 1329 vessels. This number is said to have been 
doubled by the retainers of the camp, &c ; yet this 
immense, multitude was nobly resisted at the pass of 
Thermopylae by 8000 Spartans, and afterwards by 300, 
for several days (see Leonidas)^ and though, by their 
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overwbelmiDg nnmbers, thej OYerran and desolated 

Attica and Athens^ tbeir triamph was bnt of short 

dnratioD. Before the end of the same year, the proud 

Xerxes 

" Counted his ahips at break of daj. 
And when the sun set, where were they ?** 

(See Salamis ) Tbey were signally defeated by the 
Grecian fleet; the mighty deep engnlfed a large portion 
of them; and the remainder retreated to Asia. litde 
more is known of the personal history of Xeixes. He 
was murdered 465 e.g., by Artabdnns, his nnclej and 
succeeded on the Persian throne by his son Artaxerzes. 
Herodotas iiiakes Xerxes cmel^ vain, and weak ; while 
others represent him as a pattern of hnmanitj^ because, 
when viewing his millions from a high throne on the 
plains of Asia, he is said to have bnrst into tears at the 
thonght, that a hundred years hence not one of that 
mighty multitude of brave men would remain. 



THE END. 



Thomas Shxth, Vt\uV»t, bt> Kt^x* ^"t»^v^s^»«^«^ . 



NOTICES OF THB PBUBS. 

A FIRST READING BOOK for the use of Schools, &c, 
in which the Alphabet is taught on an improved prmciple. 
By James Whitton, Thirteenth Edition, Price Id. The 
First Book may also be had in sheets for boards. 

By the same Author^ 
A SECOND READING BOOK, containing exercises on 
the short and long sounds of the vowels, arranged on the 
principles of contrast and progression, with a Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Price 3d. 

By the same Author, 
A THIRD READING BOOK, containing full exemplifica- 
tions of the various sounds of the vowels, the peculiarities 
of the consonants, and the different sounds of tne principal 
diphthongs, in a system of progressive lessons, from mono- 
syllables to dissyllables, arranged upon an improved pifa- 
ciple; also, a Section containing exercises on all the 
Paronymes in the language, with a Vocabulary of the 
principal words used in the book. Third Edition. 

' These little books (First, Second, and Third) display no incon- 
siderable ingenuity and originality. They are constracted on a 
two-fold principle. The utmost simplicity is aimed at in the 
initiatory lessons to prevent tbe child from being puzzled and dis- 
tracted at the outset by a multiplicity of new characters and sounds. 
The principle of contrast is also from first to last turned to good 
account. By short antithetic sentences, words in danger of being 
confounded are placed in contrast, and their di£ference8 in sound 
and sense brought distinctly out. These excellences are coanter- 
balanced by defects, most of which are perhaps more apparent 
than well founded. An uncouth and a somewhat antiquated air 
is given by the frequent introduction, in the illustrative examples 
of words now very seldom used; but as these are primitives of the 
English language, the compounds or derivatives from which are 
still common, it is certainly desirable that the pupil should become 
early acquainted with them. . . . We are pleased to see, from 
the speedy succession of new editions, that the faults on the surface 
do not hinder an appreciation of the solid merits of these little 
works.' — Educational Journal. 

* These little works appear to us to be well adapted for thoroughly 
initiating youthful minds in their mother tongue. They are con- 
structed upon a different plan from anything we have met with — 
the principles of contrast and progression beiug that adopted, and 
admirably carried out.* — Glasgow Citizen* 

* In the first of the three Books^ the alphabet is divided into 
several series of letters, and each ol t\iesib\&tKQ^\. v&^vuscs^c&k^ 
in snoceBBioD, This is a happy idea, anSi i)aft \iwJt TwisNa«»'^ v«^ 
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s Tery satisfactory way. The seoond and third in the series do 
credit to the author's power of arrangement,' — Scottish Ouardian. 

' These little School Books show that Mr Whittok is possessed 
of a reflecting mind. They appear to be well fitted for the 
purposes of instruction, by their simplicity and pecoliar arrange- 
ment/ — GUifgow ConstUutionoL 

* The object of the author has been to simplify as much as 
possible the general principles of the language, and to lend to the 
study of it to the youthful mind more the character of a pleasant 
and delightful duty, than an irksome and unwished for task. Air 
Whitton, in his '* Third Heading Book/' has accomplished, to a 
great extent, this most desirable object. Uis selections of ex- 
ercises are highly judicious, and the whole work displays a mind 
▼ersant with the subject which it undertakes, and earnest to ad- 
vance the interests of youthful training. Very earnestly do we 
reoimmend the introduction of this useful manual into all oar 
schools.* — Set^rewshire Advertiser. 

TBOE lost sheep ; or Bible Scenes in Verse, with other 
Poenis. By James Whitton. Cloth and Gilt, 2s. 

' Availing himself of the predilection of the young for verse, the 
author has endeavoured to thread his way through a lengthened 
course of solid and often elevated versification. The idea is 
stamped by originality, and is well worked out. W hile the ** Lost 
Sheep " is the main part, yet parts Second and Third contain a 
great variety of important subjects, all set forth in the same clear, 
easy, animated style. Wo might mention, as pieces of special 
merit, those on the Love of God, Simeon and the Saviour, the 
Raising of the Widow's Son, The Boy, and the Verses to aa 
Adult Sabbath School Class.' — British Barmer. 

'In his short prefatory note, the author states that he aspires 
not to poetical fame so much as at practical usefulness in this 
work. There is, however, true poetry in his book aa well as ex* 
cellent sentiment. lu fact, the author has almost produced i 
first-rate book — we say almost, for a little pruning would hive 
made his work altogether a gem. And yet, with all its faults, 
we like the book, and commend it heartily to the attention of our 
youthful readers. There is much in it well calculated to better 
both their heads and hearts.' — Glasgovo Examiner, 

< There are multitudes of the old, and of the young too, who 
seem to relish verse more than any other species of writing, and 
such, if far from God, may be led to the cross by means of many 
of the pieces here presented before them ; and such, if happily 
made nigh by the blood of Christ, may spend hoozg of sweet and 
profitabla reading in the perusal of the volume, and turn to it 
igain and agam, and. Qx^nAn(^\iL\S(if^ vxAtoua s^jiritoal edifica- 
tion.'— C&Hiticiii News. 



